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TO THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


- SIRE and BROTHER, 
I dedicate to a great Ki ing the A ntiquities 
2 a Ree Empire. On the banks of the Bogphorus, and 


under the Auspices of Your M. ajesty, I engaged in this 


1 | undertaking. Deign, Sire, to accept it with kindness. T. his 


| favour will be the most Precious recompence for my past 
labours, and the most flattering encouragement for my 


| future exertions. 


LT am, "wh profound respect, 
Sin E, 
Your Majest/s 
Most humble, 
Most obedient, 
And most faithful, 
Servant, Subject, and Brother, 


Tie Ches'. De . D'OHSSON. 
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PRELIMINARY 
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moſt powerful nations. 


; * 132 8 r 5 


PREEIMIN NARY vplscdonsr. 


0 ſubject is more 3 injereting) than the 
hiſtory of nations. Their religion, their manners, 
| their cuſtoms, the ſpirit and the form of their.go- 
vernment, are objects well calculated to excite the attention 
of the politician, and the curioſity of the Philoſopher. 
The more, however, any nation is powerful in itſelf, the 
more it diſplays its conſequence in the theatre of the world, 
and the more it is connected with the political ſyſtems of 
empires, in the ſame degree it merits to be known, eſpe- 
cially by neighbouring countries, and by thoſe which- are 
allied to- it by the intereſts of policy or commerce. 

The progreſs of Chriſtian Europe in every path of ſeis 
ence, 1s the juſt ſubject of admiration. She has diffuſed a 


light over the remoteſt ages of antiquity, diffipated the 


clouds which concealed from our view the earlieſt inhabi- 


tants of the globe, traced the connection between them 


and their deſcendants ; and yet ſhe has been able to afford 
only a feeble ray of intelligence reſpecting a people, who, 
coming into exiſtence in 1219, on the ſhores of the Caſpian 
Sea, have exerciſed dominion, during the laſt three hundred 
and fifty years, over the moſt beautiful portion of Europe, 
and whoſe arms have frequently been the terror of the 


— 


B | In 


8 « 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


In the preſent enlightened age, there is little known con- 
cerning the Othoman Empire, except its extent and geo- 
graphical ſituation. Mankind have hitherto contemplated 
only the external features of its Coloſſean greatneſs. The 
eye of the politician has not yet examined, nor even per- 
ceived the ſprings, by which this immenſe machine is put 
in motion. Effects have been obſerved, while their cauſes: 
have eſcaped enquiry. That illuſion and error which re- 
ſult from a diſtant, ſuperficial, and tranſitory view of things, 
have preſented only phantoms to the minds of the genera- 
lity of writers; and theſe phantoms, received and repre- 
ſented as realities, have diffuſed through every part of Eu- 
rope falſe ideas concerning the cuſtoms, n religion, 
and laws of the Othomans. 

It is certainly difficult to penetrate the hd which en- 
velop this filent people. Religious prejudice erects, be- 
tween them and the other European nations, a formidable 
barrier, which natural, phyſical, moral, and political cauſes 
contribute to fortify and enlarge. It is neceſſary to reſide 
in Turkey to form a juſt idea of it: to verify this aſſer- 
tion, I call upon thoſe miniſters from foreign powers, who 


Have formerly reſided, or are now reſident in that country. 


They all know the dithculties and dangers to which any 
one muſt be expoſed, who attempts to inveſtigate mi- 
nutely the principles of the Othoman government. 

This enquiry demands a ſituation and circumſtances 
peculiarly propitious. It is neceſſary to aſſociate much 
with the natives, to poſſeſs a complete knowledge of their 
language, to obtain a perfect acquaintance with their au- 
thors, to entertain previous ideas of their national genius, 
and of thoſe prejudices, whether religious or popular, 
Which prevail amongſt them. It is requiſite to be admitted 
into 


—— 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 3 


into the ſociety of men of rank, and to be intimately con- 
nected with thoſe who poſſeſs the higheſt conſequence in 
the different orders of the ſtate. It is eſſential, in fine, to 
ſuſtain a political character, and to be in the ſervice of a 
court, whoſe friendſhip is unſuſpected by the miniſters 
and public officers : for without this, every hope of ob- 
taining a perfect knowledge of the people and their go- 
vernment, muſt be entirely fruitleſs. 

Born at Conſtantinople, educated in the country of the 
Othomans, and employed during my whole life in the ſer- 
vice of a. court intimately connected with theirs, I have 
poſſeſſed very ſingular opportunities of conquering diffi- 
culties, and of providing materials for the work which I 
have now undertaken to execute. I ſhall eſteem myſelf 
happy if my inferior abilities, cultivated beyond the limits 
of Chriſtian Europe, and at a diſtance from its advantages, 
can promiſe me any hopes of ſucceſs, 

A compariſon of the native hiſtorians with the erroneous 
and imperfect accounts given by foreign writers, urged me 
to compole a hiſtory of the Othoman Empire, derived from 
the original, and only true ſources of information. In 
the progreſs of this laborious work, I perceived the neceſ- 
ſity of previouſly explaining the tenets, the mode of wor- 
ſhip, the manners, and the public adminiſtration of the 
Othoman people ; but particularly that remarkable, uni- 
verſal code, which, digeſted by 15rahim Haleby, and con- 
ſecrated under the name of Multè ga, conſtitutes the reli- 
glous legiſlation of that extenſive empire. 

It will eafily be imagined, that this part of my under- 
taking was expoſed to formidable and peculiar difficulties. 
To make the requiſite enquiry, the moſt active diligence, 
and the moſt unwearied perſeverance, were indiſpenſably 

3 - neceſſary. 


4 PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


neceſſary. My zeal, however, was not relaxed by impe- 
diments. Indefatigable induſtry, the means of informa- 
tion which the exerciſe of my employment and the par- 
ticular commiſſions reſpecting the immediate ſervice of the 
Porte afforded me, and my perſonal connections with the 
Principal officers of ſtate, have rendered the execution of 
my deſign ſuperior to my expectations. | 

I not only endeavoured to obtain the moſt complete in- 
telligence concerning the government, but I ſtudied, in 
the original volumes, the doctrine and univerſal code of 
Iſlamiſm, aſſiſted by a theologian and a lawyer, men of the 
greateſt learning and of the higheſt reputation in * 
Empire. 

With regard to the public adminiſtration, I derived my 
information from the miniſters, the officers actually em- 
ployed, and even from thoſe who prefided over the offices 
belonging to the different departments of the ſtate. They 
extended ſo far their confidence and kindneſs, as to give 
me extracts from their reſpective regiſters : theſe extracts 
are now in my poſſeſſion; on theſe my claim to authenti- 
city is entirely founded ; and in my eſtimation, truth, and 
the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, conſtitute the firſt merit of 
the preſent work, the produce of twenty-two years of 
anxiety and labour. Flattered with my having undertaken 
to tranſlate their annals, and to give Chriftian Europe an 
idea of the 0/h0-7a7 power, there is no mark of kindneſs 
which they did not continue to ſhew me till my departure 
from Conſtantinople, on the gth of March 1784. | 

Even the officers of the palace furniſhed me with infor- 
mation reſpecting the Seraglio, the Sultan, and the royal 
houſehold. I am indebted for my intelligence concerning 
the Sultanas, the Ce and the Imperial Harem, to the 

female 
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female flaves of the Seraglio. Many of theſe, it is known, 
can obtain their liberty after ſome years of ſervitude : 
they then quit the Imperial palace, and are given in mar- 
riage to certain officers of the court, who always ardently 
ſolicit an union with them, in hopes of being advanced 
by their intereſt with thoſe ladies and ſultanas, of whom 
they have been previouſly the ſervile dependants. By the 
information of theſe officers, and of the Chriſtian women 
who are allowed a free accefs to them as ſoon as they de- 
part from the ſeraglio, I have rectified thoſe erroneous 
opinions which 1 had formed concerning the Sultanas, the 
ladies, and the Harem of the Grand Signior. 
Thoſe obſervations and diſquiſitions which follow the 
chapters of the univerſal code, are the reſult of theſe pecu- 
liar ſtudies and enquiries. I have preſerved this code in 
its entire ſtate, becauſe it comprehends a conſiderable 
number of moral, civil, and political laws. With the max- 
ims and theoretic principles, which are all dictated by the 
religious legiſlation, we connect the diſcipline, the cere- 
monies, the practice, in a word, the actual ſtate of each 
reſpective part ; and thus unite all the branches of the 
public adminiſtration of the ſtate, with the manners, cuſ- 
toms, and habits of the O7ho-2an people. This general 


view of the Mahometan empire will conſequently exhibit MM 


that of the court, of the ſeraglio, of the provinces, of the 
finances, of their military force, of their power by land 
and ſea, of the magiſtracy, of the ſacerdotal order, of the 
private life of the Grand Signior, of the etiquettes of the 
court, and of every thing which relates to the ſultanas, and 

to the Harem of the ſeraglio. ; 
It will appear from what has been mentioned, that this 
work is divided into two parts entirely diſtin& and ſepa- 
| rate 
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6 PRELIMINARY. DISCOURSE: 


rate from each other : the one comprehends the Maho- 
- metan legiſlation, the other the 2 of the Othoman 
Empire. f 


THE MAHOMETAN LEGISLATION. 


It is divided into five codes; the religious, civil, crimi- 
nal, political, and military; and is preceded by an Intro- 
duction, which ſhews the ſpirit of that legiſlation, and 
explains every thing which relates to the ancient 1ams, 
the doctors, interpreters of the law, and the founders of 
four religious rites, which have an equal claim to or- 
thodoxy. 


I. THE RELIGIOUS CODE comprehends three 
Parts; the dogmas, the external worſhip, and the morality 
of the Othomans. In the dogmatical part are exhibited 
the fifty-eight articles of faith digeſted by Omer Neſvefy : 
theſe are, almoſt each of them, explained by hiſtorical and 
political obſervations, where an idea is given of the coſmo- 
gony of the Mahometans, of their traditions concerning 


|Þ the remoteſt ages, of their reſpect for the patriarchs and 


the prophets, of their peculiar veneration for the perſon 
of Jeſus Chriſt, of their opinions reſpecting Mohammed, 
his diſciples, the four firſt khaliphs, their ſaints, 8c. : to this 
is annexed a genealogical and chronological chart, of the 
prophet, of all the branches of the houſe of the Cowrey/chs, 
of the twelve Inams of the race of Ay, and of all the uni- 
verſal khaliphs: here is alſo exhibited the ſituation of 


the * ipal hereſiarchs, who have ſprung from Iflam- 
iim :; . 
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iſm : in this are likewiſe explained the true ſpirit of 
their dogma reſpecting predeſtination, the wiſdom of their 
law concerning the illuſions of judicial aſtrology, the pre- 
judices which ſo powerfully prevail amongſt them :—in 
fine, whatever has a reference to the /mameth, that is, to 
the religious functions of the ſovereign, his titles, his 
rights, and the qualities which it is neceſſary he muſt 
poſſeſs, in order to be deemed worthy, according to the 
canonical law, to reign over the Mahometan people. 

In the ritual part is deſcribed whatever regards the 
external worſhip of the Mahometans; namely, 1. The 
meaning, nature, and uſe of purifications, the circum- 
ſtances which conſtitute a ſtate of legal purity or impurity 
in either ſex ; from whence the true cauſe of their fre- 
quent uſe of warm baths is fully explained; 2. The 
prayer Namasa, to which every Muſſulman is bound to 
devote his attention five times a day; the eſſence and na- 
ture of this part of their external worſhip ; the public 
ceremony on Fridays, and on the two feſtivals of Beyram; 
the peculiar prayers deſtined for the ſick, for travellers and 
ſoldiers ; thoſe which are conſecrated for the thirty nights 
of Ramazann, for public calamities, for uncommon events; 
the ceremonies of circumciſion, thoſe of funerals, 8&c. :— 


here alſo are explained the cuſtoms which are of human 


inſtitution ; whatever relates to the infide of the moſques, 
the preaching of their Schey#hs, their veneration for parti- 
cular nights in the year, and for the relicks of their pro- 
phet; 3. The charitable tythe impoſed on all the rich, 
and derived from that part of their property employed in 
luxury or commerce ; the ſacrifices to which all the citi- 
Zens 1n eaſy circumſtances are commanded to ſubmit ; the 


foundations or pious gifts; the temples of muſſulmaniſm; 
; the 


a. 
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the various edifices which ſurround theſe, and which are 


deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, the relief of the 


Poor, and the public utility, ſuch as hoſpitals, hotels, 
ſchools, colleges, libraries; the Yatfs or property conſe- 
crated to their ſupport, as well as to that of the moſques, 


and of the miniſters who perform religious duty in them, 


together with the rules of their adminiſtration ; 4. The faſt 
in the month of Ramazann, and the auſtere penitence 
with which it is kept, which conſiſts in abſtaining from 
food from ſun-riſe till ſun-ſet, without taking even a drop 
of water; and the religious attention of the people in 
general to obſerve it with the ſtricteſt rigour : other abſti- 
nences are here alſo mentioned, as likewiſe the ſpiritual 
retreat, the illumination of the moſques in Ramasann, and 
the various etiquettes which the court obſerves during the 
thirty nights of this month; and 5. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca, with all the laws and cuſtoms which are attendant 
on that important act of Hlamiſm. The obſervations which 
are annexcd to theſe circumſtances have a relation to the 
events which were anterior to the time of Mohammed, to 
the origin of the Arabs, to the foundation of Mecca, of 
its temple and ſanctuary, to the traditions which gave birth 
to the people's profound veneration for the Keabe, to the 
ariſtocratic government of the ancient Arabs, &c. Proceed- 
ing afterwards to whatever has a reference to Mecca ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of Mahometaniſm, I deſcribe the ſituation 
of that city, its political revolutions, its temple, its preſent 
ſanctuary, the rich oblations which have been made in 
different ages, the black ſtone Hadiber'ulęſſewed, the veil, 
and the external cincture of the Keabe; the golden ſpout, 
the ſacred wells of Zemgem, the ſtations round the ſanc- 


tuary deſtined for the muſſulmen who obſerve the four 
orthodox 
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acti rites - the ſacred camels, the Sure Eminy, com- 
miſſary of the Porte, who is charged with the money which 
the Sultan ſends annually to the two Arabian cities; the 
great caravan of pilgrims, who go from Syr/@ to Mecca, 
conducted by the Pa/cha of Damas, in the character of 
Emir'ul-badib; the Scherif of Mecca, and the Paſcba of 
Djidda ; the pre-eminence of Mecca over Medina; the ſa- 
cred territory Harem Mekke ; the ſepulchre of Am 
at Medina; the diſtinction which the pilgrims enjoy dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives, &c. &c. 


The moral part comprehends four general points; 1. 


Whatever has a reference to food, aliments clean or un- 
clean ; the manner of hunting, or legally putting beaſts to 
death ; drink, game, animals permitted or forbidden ; 2. 
The precepts relative to clothing, and to moveable effects, 
in which the uſe of precious metals is rigorouſly prohibit- 


ed; 3. The labour preſcribed to the men, who are com- 


manded by the law, to employ themſelves in arts and 
trades; 4. The moral virtues; charity, probity, chaſtity, 
modeſty, the duties of decorum, an attention to avoid every _ 
thing which may lead to vice, to diſſipation, to a forget- 

fulneſs of God, ſuch as games, inſtruments of muſic, images 

or figures of men and animals. The firſt code is concluded 
by a general diſcourſe, which deſcribes 1ſt. The whole body 
of the Oulemas, from the Moupbiy, to the laſt of the Naibs; 
2. The miniſters who perform ſervice in the moſques; 5 
3. All the Mahometan Derw!/chs, who are divided into 
thirty-three different orders of HENS 


II. THE CIVIL CODE is divided into thirty-one 


books, and ſubdivided into many chapters and articles. 1 


here make mention of the marriages of the muſſulmen, 
C and 
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and of the non-mufſnlmen who are tributary ſubjects of 
the empire; of thoſe of the ſlaves, &c.; of the nuptial 
gift or dowry with which the huſband muſt preſent his 
wife; of the equality of treatment which the muſſulman is 
obliged to obſerve towards his wives; of the legitimation 
of children ; of the aliments legally due from the huſband 
to the wife, from the father to the children, and from chil- 
dren to their indigent fathers or mothers ; of repudiations 
perfect, imperfect, conditional, 8c. of divorce in conſe- 
quence of a legal procedure; of the enfranchiſement of 
ſlaves of both ſexes; of the legal interdiction; of the qua- 
lification of ſlaves ; of the age of majority; of the rights F 
of minors, of old men, of hermaphrodites, of the dumb, C 
of thoſe who have impediments in their ſpeech ; of found- ] 
lings; of run-away ſlaves; of perſons who have loſt their 3 
way; of things found; of ſocieties of commerce; of ſales 4 
and purchaſes; of bail; of aflignments ; of letters of 
attorney; of truſt ; of loans; of gifts between living per- 
ſons ; of leaſes and rents; of acts of violence; of rapes ; 
of vicinal redemption ; of agriculture; of mortgages ; of 
civil teſtaments; of guardians and teſtamentary executors ; 
of the rights of inheritance ; of the legal diſtribution of 
moveable and immoveable property ; in fine, of the laws 
concerning the adminiſtration of juſtice, reſpecting the 
qualities which the magiſtrates are required to pofleſs, 
judicial ſuits, evidence, the deciſory oath, judicial acknow- 
ledgments, arbitration, compoſitions agreed to by the _ 
ties, the right of impriſonment, &c. &c. 


III. THE CRIMINAL CODE deſcribes the corporal 
puniſhments inflicted on thoſe who are guilty of adultery, 


of drinking wine, of contumelious language, of domeſtic 
ſealing, 
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ſtealing, of apoſtacy, of rebellion, of highway robbery, &c. 
Here alſo are inſerted the laws reſpecting the price of 
blood, and the puniſhment of retaliation,'a limb for a limb, 
blood for blood, &c. with the forms and modes of proceed- 


ing in theſe reſpective caſes. 


IV. THE POLITICAL CODE affords information 
on four important ſubjects; 1. The laws of the revenue, 


which comprehend the taxes impoſed on the commerce of 


the muſſulmen, and on that of the non-Mahometan ſub- 
jects, and ſtrangers ; the taxes of lands titheable and tribu- 
tary 3 capitation, which all the non-Mahometan ſubjects 
are obliged to pay ; mines, or other valuable diſcoveries ; 
in fine, the legal uſe of all the public revenue. In the ob- 
ſervations which are annexed to this chapter, is calculated 
the ſtate of the income and of the expences of the em- 
pire; and an account is given of the De/terdarie, or depart- 
ment of the miniſter of the finances, compoſed of thirty- 
four offices, all relating to the adminiſtration of the public 
funds. 2. The laws which concern the tributary ſubjects, 
the Chriſtian churches, &c. 3. Thoſe which relate to 
{ſtrangers reſiding in Mahometan countries, and to Maho- 
metans who are in the country of ſtrangers; and 4. The 
rights of the Sultan, in his character of ſupreme Imam. 
Here alſo, in a general diſcourſe, is ſhewn the ſtate of the 
Otboman empire, and the form of its conſtitution : 1. Are 
inveſtigated the four general principles, which ſerve as a 
baſis to its actual adminiſtration : the religious legiſlation, 
Scher'y, the civil legiſlation, Canounn, the common law, 
Adeth, and the arbitrary power of the ſovereign, Oeurf; 
2. The extent of the ſpiritual and temporal authority of 
the Sultan as Khaliph and ſupreme Imam; 3. The power 

C2 of 


. 
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of the Grand Yezir as vicar and lieutenant of the Sultan; 
4. The influence of the Moupbty, and of the principal Ou- 
Jemas on the political adminiſtration of the ſtate; '5. A de- 
ſcription of the Porte, or hotel of the Grand Yezir, in 
which a detail is given of all the miniſters, ſecretaries, 
clerks, and officers which belong to it, with their reſpec- 
tive employments; 6. That of all the great officers, with 


the title, office, and prerogatives of each; 7. That of all 


the provinces of the empire, divided into Eyaleths and 
Sandjeaks, with an account of all the Pa/chas with two or 
three tails, and of the Beys who are decorated with one ; 
at the ſame time a diſtinction is made between thoſe go- 
vernments which pay obedience to Paſchas with two or 
three tails, and thoſe which are beſtowed arbitrarily on 
either rank : to this part will be annexed a geographical 
chart of the Othoman empire; 8. An examination of the 


authority of all the Pa/chas, and of the municipal admi- 


niſtration of the provinces, cities, and inferior diſtricts ; 
9. The ſpirit of the government in general reſpecting the 
ſubjects of the empire, Mahometans, or non-Mahometans ; 
10. Whatever relates to foreign politics; 11. The private 
life of the Sultan, his occupations, his ordinary and extra- 
ordinary amuſements; 12. An account of the officers of 
his houſehold ; 13. That of the officers of his ſeraglio ; 
14. An account of the princes, Schab Zades, and of the 
princeſſes of the blood to whom excluſively belong the 
title of Sultana; 15. An account of the imperial Harem, 
of the ladies, Cadinns, and of the other female ſlaves who 
are confined in it; 16. In fine, an account of all the cere- 
monies of the ſeraglio, the etiquettes of the court, and the 
formalities uſed on a Sultan's coming to the throne, and 
alſo at his death. 

V. THE 


88 
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V. THE MILITARY CODE treats of war and its 
rights; of captives ; of legal plunder; of the diviſion of 
plunder between the monarch and his army, 8c. It con- 
tains alſo an account of all the forces of the empire, in- 
fantry, cavalry, regular and irregular troops, the feudal 
militia, &c.; the actual ſtate of the marine, with the re- 
gulations relative to each corps of the ſoldiery : this plan 
comprehends an account of all the forces both by land and 
ſea belonging to the Othoman monarchy. 


THE HISTORY OF THE OTHOMAN EMPIRE. 


THIS SECOND PART of the work comprehends the 
hiſtory of the houſe of Mahomet from its earlieſt origin to 
the preſent time. It is derived from the only true ſource 
of information, from the annals of the monarchy. Theſe 
annals, though written in pompous and emphatic language, 
bear, however, ſtrong impreſſions of trath, fidelity, and 
exactneſs. They poſſeſs a valuable advantage in having 
been digeſted by the firſt perſonages of the ſtate; by the 
Mouphtys, the Pa/chas, the Retis-Efendys, the Deſtonctunts 
Efendys, the Ni/chandjy-Efendys, &c. Many have there de- 
poſited an account of the events of the age in which they 
lived, ſome from a love of letters, others in the Character of 
public hiſtoriographers of their country. 

The hiſtory of a long period of the Othoman monarchy 
has been written by contemporary authors, all of them 
highly eſteemed, both for the purity and elegance of their 
{tyle, and for the ſagacity and depth of their reflections. 
Each reign 1s related in the moſt ample detail. 

In theſe annals is ſeen the origin of the empire, its pro- 


— increaſe, its eſtabliſhment in Europe, the rapidity” 
of 
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of its conqueſts, the ſplendour of its arms, the genius of its 

| ſultans, the character of its generals and miniſters, the un- 
folding of its various political ſyſtems, the commencement 
of the heavy taxes and high dignities of the ſtate ; the pro- 
greſs of deſtructive abuſes in the different departments of 
adminiſtration ; all the revolutions produced in different 

ages, either by foreign politics or domeſtic diſorder ; in 
fine, the true cauſes are aſſigned of that ſtate of languor by 
which this extenſive monarchy has been diſtinguiſhed. 

In the beginning of this work I ſhall give an exact 
account of all the Mahometan dynaſties, to ſhew what was 
the ſtate and ſituation of the Eaſt, when this empire was 

founded under the firſt of the Oman. In this diſcourſe, 
I ſhall paſs rapidly, and in chronological order, over all the 
| ages of Mahometaniſm, give the life of the founder of 
Iflamiſm, the hiſtory of the Khaliphs, Oammiades, Abalſſides, 
8c. and that of the different ſtates raiſed on the rains of that 
monarchy, which was reputed univerſal by the Maho- 
metan Arabs. In this general view of the Eaſt, among 2 
other great monarchies, will be conſidered thoſe of the Per- 4 
ſians, of the Egyptians, of the Ommiades of Spain, of the : 
Sebuktekians, of the Seldjoukians, of the celebrated Djinguis- 
Khan, including the four branches of his houſe, together 
with that of Dioudiy, from whence deſcended the Guiraibs, 
who reigned over the Crimea from the time of Mobammed- 
Sultan-Khan, the founder of Bagt/che-Serath, in 1426, to 
that of Schabbin-Guiraib-Kban, the laſt of the ſovereign 
princes of that illuſtrious family. 

This general Deſcription of the Othoman empire is, be- 
ſides, rendered more intereſting by engravings, taken from 
a collection of pictures painted in the country itſelf, by 
Greek and European artiſts, They relate to civil and reli- 

gious 
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gious feſtivals, and to whatever external worſhip, the cere- 
monies of the court, and the forms of the ſeraglio, render 
moſt worthy of attention. and curioſity. They repreſent 
alſo the dreſs of all the officers of the ſeraglio, of the court, 


and of the different orders of the ſtate. The plates are all 


engraved at Paris, under the direction of M. M. Cochin, Mo- 
reau, jun. and le Barbier, ſen. members of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Painting, Sculpture, 8c. 


Such is the plan and nature of my undertaking, which, I 


_ truſt, exhibits a faithful picture of the Othoman empire; 


and I preſume to flatter myſelf that every reader, who is 
attentive and anxious to be informed, will be able from my 
labours to acquire the moſt accurate ideas concerning the 
Mahometan people. | 

In the former diviſion of my work, he will behold, in the 
different codes which comprehend the univerſal legiſlation 
of the empire, a peculiar grandeur in many of its tenets, a 
ſtriking ſublimity in the generality of its moral precepts, 


an affecting dignity in its religious ceremonies, a profound 


wiſdom in its laws, and a natural and pleaſing ſimplicity in 
its cuſtoms and manners: in the latter, the hiſtorical part of 


my work, digeſted from the native annals of the Othoman 
people, will make the intelligent reader acquainted with thoſe 


characters of diſtinguiſhed genius, who have adorned the 
Othoman throne, and with thoſe who have gained a high 
reputation in the different orders of the ſtate ; he will alſo 
perceive the powerful ſprings by which its adminiſtration 
18 kept! in motion, and the reſources by which its govern- 


ment 1s ſupported. 
It muſt, doubtleſs, be matter of aſtoniſhment, that a na- 


tion, which has always been unconnected with other coun- 


tries, 
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tries, and conſequently has been ever deprived of thoſe 
advantages which Europeans enjoy by a mutual commu- 
nication of intelligence, of diſcoveries, of ſcience—ſhould 
have been from its origin what it 1s at the preſent day, and 
have been indebted only to itſelf for its knowledge, for its 
principles, and for the baſis of its conſtitution. But what 
will appear ſtill more extraordinary, all the public and pri- 
vate evils by which the Mahometans are afflicted, will be 
found to proceed neither from their law or their religion ; 
but from popular prejudices, from falſe opinions and arbi- 
trary regulations, dictated by caprice, by paſſion, by mo- 
mentary intereſt, all equally repugnant to the ſpirit of the 
Cour ann, and to the principles of the canonical law. 

Hence it will not be difficult to believe, that the correction 
of abuſes, and a change in the Othoman empire, are not 
oppoſed by obſtacles impoſſible to be ſurmounted ; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the progreſs of moral and po- 
litical revolutions is generally ſlow, and that they are ever 
the produce of time and genius. 

To reform the Othoman people demands a ſuperior 
mind; an intelligent, enlightened, enterpriſing Sultan. 


The power which religion affords him, the blind reve- 


rence which ſhe preſcribes to his ſubjects for every ema- 
nation of his authority, muſt render his attempts leſs ha- 
zardous, and his ſucceſs leſs uncertain. 

By the textuary diſpoſition of the law, the 88 
hath the right and the power of changing at his will the 
ſprings of the civil and political adminiſtration of the 
empire, and of adopting principles which the times, the 
circumſtances, and the intereſts of the ſtate may render 
neceſſary. Every movement depends upon a ſingle in- 


dividual. Let a Mohammed II. a Selim J. a Suleyman J. 
again 
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again aſcend the throne ; let their efforts be ſeconded by 
the powerful genius of a Kharrud-dinn Paſcba, of a Sinan- 
Paſcha, of a Kupruli, &c.; let a Moupbiy, animated by 
the ſame zeal and the ſame intelligence, enter into their 
views; let the chief of the Oulemas exert for the public 
good, in concert with them, that influence which he de- 
rives from the dignity of his ſituation, and the opinion of 
his countrymen, then will the Othoman people, hitherto 
ſo concentrated in themſelves, and ſo abjectly governed by 


popular prejudices, form more intimate connexions with 


European nations, adopt their tacticks and their military 
ſyſtem, pay attention to new diſcoveries, cultivate the arts 
and ſciences, found their adminiſtration on different prin- 
ciples, and, in fine, entirely change the aſpect of their 
empire. 

Theſe ideas, which appear to involve a dn, will in 


the courſe of this work be clearly explained. In it will be 


developed the true principles of the Mahometan doctrine, 
and the falſe opinions, which being perpetually preva- 
lent, introduce into many branches of the public admini- 
ſtration, and among different claſſes of the Othoman peo- 
ple, thoſe numerous vices, and pernicious prejudices, which 
are the more eaſy to be deſtroyed, as they are repugnant 
to the true ſpirit of Iſlamiſm. 

To whatever deſtiny this nation may hereafter ſubmit, 
from its preſent ſtate, politicians, I am perſuaded, will de- 
termine, that it deſerves not to be conſidered as under the 
abſolute influence of ignorance and barbariſm.. If harſh 


epithets have been profuſely beſtowed on it by the reſt of 


Europe, they muſt doubtleſs be attributed to the informa- 
tion of thoſe writers, who, biaſſed by prejudice, unac- 
quainted with the Othoman people, and i ignorant of their 

D cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms,” have confounded public with private manners; 
laws with abuſes ; principles with opinions; the maxims 
of government with the paſſions of its repreſentatives ; 
detached facts, accidental exertions of authority, the effect 
of particular circumſtances, with the eſtabliſhed rules of 
the general adminiſtration. Is a miniſter diſcovered to be 
ignorant, a judge to be treacherous, an officer to be venal, 
a governor to be iniquitous, a ſubject to be unprincipled, 
immoral, abandoned—it is not ſeldom thought a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe to believe theſe qualities univerſal, and from 
ſuch teſtimony to appreciate the ſpirit, the character, the 
public manners of a nation, its government and its laws, 
The dreſs of the O7homans, their long beards, their 
flowing robes, the ſtyle of their civility, and the mode of 
their ſalutation; all their cuſtoms, ſo ſtrange in the eyes 
of Europeans, Jad ſo different from theirs, have doubtleſs 
contributed to fortify and augment thoſe unfavourable ideas, 
which have been, perhaps, too precipitately imbibed. 
Without either vindicating or cenſuring the Otboman 
Nation, I ſhall be contented with exhibiting it in all its va- 
rious points of view. I mean to examine it with the moſt 
accurate minuteneſs, and the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity; I 
propoſe to inveſtigate its virtues, and its defects, the ſprings 
of its policy, the advantages and abuſes of its adminiſtra- 
tion. Thus every reader, who 1s above the little preju- 
dices of common minds, who is anxious to acquire a juſt 
knowledge of this nation, and to ſtudy it in itſelf, will 
be able to draw a parallel between it, and the civilized 
people of all ages of the world, to determine its actual po- 
ſition, and to fix the rank which it ought to occupy in the 
civil, moral, and political ſcale of European nations. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is neceſſary to inform the Reader, that having in ge- 
neral compoſed this Work from the original ſources of 
information, and thinking it requiſite to explain every 
thing relative to the doctrine and worſhip of the Otho- 
mans, I have not been able to avoid exprefling the ſpirit, 
and even ſometimes have been obliged to adopt the ſtyle, 
of the Mahometan writers. It muſt not appear matter of 


aſtoniſhment that I have uſed the words Propher, Celeſtial 


Aßpaſile, Altar, Sacred, Dominical Prayer, Relicks, Mahometan 
Church, Mufſulman Pontif, &c. It would have been dif- 


ficult to ſubſtitute other expreſſions in their place, which 


would have poſſeſſed equal perſpicuity and equal force. I 
muſt obſerve further, that I have judged it proper to re- 
ſtore the original ſpelling of the proper names, which have 


been ſo much disfigured by European authors. Inſtead of 


writing Alcoran, Mabomet, Soliman, Tamerlane, Tartar, 


&c. I ſhall write Cour ann, Mohammed, Suleyman, Timour, 


Tatar, &c. . 
In fine, I ſhall obſerve that the letter.s, which termi- 


nates theſe words Oulemas, Sunnys, Schiys, 8c. indicates 
the plural number, and ought not conſequently to be pro- 
nounced ;—We ought to read Oulema, Sunny, Schiy, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


_—_ E religious legiſlation of the Mahometans is dated 
from the ſecond century of the Hegira. Before 


that epocha, there was no other written law than the 
Cour'ann. This volume, in conjunction with the oral laws 
of Mohammed, with his maxims, his advice, and his prac- 
tice, ſerved as a rule of conduct to the Kha/iphs during the 


two firſt centuries of Mahometaniſm. 


The Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife, who died at Baghdad in 


the year 150 (767), was the firſt of the doctors and lawyers, 
who, in conſequence of various hereſies againſt Hamiſim, 
wrote concerning the dogmas, the worſhip, and the dif- 


ferent laws of the civil and political adminiſtration: many 
other doctors ſoon followed his example; and as each gave 
a free ſcope to his imagination, his ideas, and ambitious 
views, there reſulted an aſtoniſhing variety of interpreta- 
tions of the Cour ann, and of the precepts and maxims of 
the Prophet. Hence ſprung an endleſs number of ſects 
and rites from the doctrine of Iſlamiſm... .......... 


Civil diſſenſions, religious wars, the offspring of fana- 


ticiſm and intereſt, the political error of which Mabammed 
himſelf was guilty, in neglecting to eſtabliſh, with regard 
to the Kbaliphat, an invariable and permanent order of ſuc- 


ceſſion, concurred in an equal degree to enfeeble, in its in- 
fancy, 
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fancy, a riſing monarchy, which threatened to enflave the 
univerſe. Theſe cauſes interrupted at firſt the progreſs, 
equally aſtoniſhing as rapid, of the doctrine of the Cour ann, 
and of the ſword of its author: they rent in pieces the 
Khaliphat ; changed it from elective to hereditary; made 
it deſcend down rivers of blood, from the houſe of AY to 
that of Muazwiye, and from thence to the houſe of Abas; and 
at length, after having ſucceſſively diſmembered, entirely 


_ overthrew it. 


On the ruins of this mighty fabric aroſe more than a 
hundred kingdoms and ſtates, whoſe violent and repeated 
wars, during a period of more than nine centuries, deluged 
Arabia, Aſia, Africa, and a part of Europe, with human 
blood. From this chaos of opinions, of ſects, and of here- 
ſies, the greater part of which are ſtill exiſting, Jſamiſim 
conſecrated only four rites, reputed equally orthodox, be- 
cauſe their founders, though differing with regard to many 
points of worſhip, of morality, and of legiſlation, are com- 
pletely of the ſame opinion with reſpect to the dogmas, and 
to all the articles of faith. | 

From the ſtatutes of theſe four rites, the doors of later 
times have laboured to form an univerſal code ; and on this 
at preſent reſts the whole body of Mahometan legiſlation. 

To render it more clear, intelligible, and inſtructive, 
this Introduction will explain: 1. the ſpirit of this code; 
2. it will give an account of the four Inams who founded 
the four orthodox rites, and of the Inams Mudjbtebbids or ſa- 
cred interpreters ; 3. it will afford a view of the ſame code, 
as digeſted by Ibrahim Haleby; 4. of the various opinions 
adopted by the four Iams; 5. of the difference even be- 
tween the Iams of the rite Hanefy, which is the moſt 
important one; 6, of the different characters of poſitive and 

prohibitory 


3 
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prohibitory laws, ſome more obligatory than others, reſpect- 
ing religious ceremonies and moral conduct; 7. the diſtinc- 
tion which is made by the law reſpecting the different 
nations, the different religions, and the different condi- 
tions of mankind; and 8. of the various collections of 
fethwas or legal decrees, digeſted by the moſt celebrated 
Moupbtys of Conſtantinople. 4: 


I. Concerning the Spirit of the Univerſal Code. 


Tus Code is conſidered throughout the empire as a col- 
lection of theocratical laws, all derived from four books, 
which conſtitute the bafis and only ſource of this legiſla- 
tion: e | rep fs 

Theſe volumes are conſecrated by religion, under the 


ö generick name of Edille-y-erbea, which ſignifies the four 


arguments, or the four demonſtrative proofs *: That is, 


I. The Cour ann, commonly called the Alcoran : it is a 
collection of all the laws conſidered as divine. I ſhall ſpeak 
fully concerning this book in the dogmatical part of my 


II. The Had!/s or Sunneth, which is a collection of the 
prophetical laws. It comprehends : 1. all the expreſſions, 
all the advice, all the oral laws of the prophet, caw/; 2. his 
actions, his works, his mode of living, Y or ſunnetb; and 
3. his ſilence, z7a#rir, reſpecting different moral actions, 
which conveying on his part a tacit approbation, marks 
their lawfulneſs and conformity to his doctrine. Theſe 


They are called at preſent Zdiliz-y-ſcheriyt ; Ewilli-y-ſemiye, and Edill;-y-nakliys, 
that is, The canonical arguments, or traditional teſtimonies, 
prophetic 


| NTRDDUCTTON. 


prophetic laws are divided into four different claſſes, ac- 
cording to the degree of credence and authority which is 
granted to them.— Theſe are, 

1. The oral laws of public and univerſal notoriety, 
Hadiſs-mute-watire, becauſe they were generally and equally 
known, avowed, and taught in the three firſt centuries of the 
Hegira; a period the moſt revered by the Mahometans, as 
approaching the neareſt to the origin of their religion. 

This opinion 1s founded on the following words of the 
Prophet: The age in which I live is the beſt and moſt 
& happy of all ages; that which immediately ſucceeds it 
„ will be leſs diſtinguiſhed ; and the third will be ſtill leſs 
& propitious to mankind ; this will be followed by the 
“ propagation of deceit and error *.“ 

2. The oral laws of public notoriety, Hadi/s-me/chboure. 
Theſe laws, although divulged in the firſt age, were how- 
ever only taught and inculcated during the two ee n 
centuries. 

3. The private oral laws, Waere which Were 
little known in the firſt century, and ſtill leſs in the two 
following. 

And 4. The oral laws whoſe tradition is weak, Hadi 7 
murſell, ſince they were little known, and rarely taught in 
the two latter centuries, and {till leſs in the firſt, not being 
able to maintain, like thoſe of the three firſt claſſes, a con- 
tinued and uninterrupted chain of authority to the time of 
the prophet. 

All theſe oral laws are called Ehadi/s-neberwiye, or Ebadiſs- 
/cherife ; that is, The Prophet's precepts, or the ſacred com- 
mandments. The collection was made by the chief of his 


= 


* Khayr ul-couroun-i carny, ſum'el-lezint yelouneb'ou, ſum! el-lezini yelouneh'ou, fume 
yefschieulkizh, | 
diſciples, 
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diſciples, commonly called Aſabhabs, or Sabhabe, or Sadr- 
ewwel, and by a conſiderable number of the pupils of theſe, 
who are on that account called Tabiin. But of all theſe cano- 
nical authors, the moſt univerſally eſteemed are Boukhary, 


Sunenn'y-Eby-Davoud, Termidy, Niſayi, 1hn-Maajeti ul-Cag-. 


2winy, and Sahbib-Muſslim. The collections of theſe fix 
authors, called Mubaddi/s, bear the name of Kutiub/itte-y- 
Mmautebere, that is, the ſix hallowed books. That of Bouk- 


hary holds the firſt rank. All the Mahometan doctors 


conſider it, after the Cour ann, as the firſt of the ſacred vo- 


lumes. For that reaſon they call it Wine or 
Boukbary the res. 


III. The 1djhma-y-ummeth, which is a collection of the 
apoſtolical laws. It contains the explications, commenta- 
ries, and legal deciſions of the apoſtles and principal diſci- 
ples of the Prophet, particularly of the four firſt Kha/iphs, 
concerning different topics, theological, moral, civil, crimi- 
nal, political, &c. Theſe commentaries, which are received 
as æcumenical and as expreſſive of their unanimous opi- 
nions, are conſequently as much reſpected as the precepts 
of the Cour ann, and as the oral laws of its author. 


And IV. The Kiya/5, which is alſo called Matoul. It is 
a collection of canonical deciſions, made by the Iams 
Mudjbtehbids, or interpreters in the firſt ages of Mahome- 
taniſm. All theſe deciſions are in the ſpirit: of the three 
firſt books; on that account they are called Kiya/s, which 


means AoriGons of compariſon, of ſimilitude, or ſentences 
of imitation, of aſſimilation. 
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As the two fitſt of theſe books comprehend the prin- 
ciples * of the religion and law of the Mahometans, they 
are conſecrated under the name of Ka#ye, or primitive and 
fundamental books; and the two laſt, as derived from the 
firſt, to which they ſerve as a commentary, explication, and 
ſupplement t, are called Idihtibbadi ye, which OT ſecon- 
dary or explanatory books. 


II. Concerning the Iu Aus, Founders of the four Orthodox Rites, 
and the IMAMs MUDJHTEHHIDS, 0r /acred Interpreters. 


THESE Imams are the doctors and the fathers of the Ma- 
hometan religion. The number of them is conſiderable. 
They are ranged in ſeven diſtinct and ſeparate claſſes, as we 
are taught by the Tabakath-foukaha, or account of the 
lawyers of Kemal-Paſcha-Zade Abmed Ibn Kemal. 


THE FIRST CLASS. 


It is that of the four Iams, all equally acknowledged 
as primitive, canonical, and orthodox, although founders of 
four different rites : that is, 

1. The Imam Agam-Ebu-Hanife 1. This great man 
was born in the year 80 (699), under the Khaliphat of A- 
Pul-Melik J. and ſtudied the Cour ann and the Mahometan 
tenets under the celebrated Hamad Ibn Suleyman, whoſe 


theological illuminations, we are told, were ſucceſſively 
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* Cawaid ouſſoul. : + Ahkeam'y Fourou. 
1 He is properly called Imam Azam-Ebu- Hanifth ul Kinfy Niman In Sabith, that 
is to ſay, Noman, the fon of Sabith, the father of Hanife, of the city of Kiufe, far 


named Imam Azam, or the Grand Imam, 
tranſinitted 


tranſinitied: toi him by the uninterrupted tradition. of his 
faithful predeceſſors &. Ebu-Hanife acquired afterwards 


His knowledge of the dogmas of Muſſulmaniſm, and of the 


oral laws of the Prophet, in the ſchools of the fix principal 
diſciples, who in his time were {till alive f. He increaſed 


his information by frequent conferences with the veneray 


ble A/che-Binte-Aadjerd, a woman, adds the ſame author, 
the moſt pious and intelligent in the age in which ſhe lived. 
This doctor was a zealous partizan of the houſe of Ay, 


of which many princes, particularly the brothers Mobame 


med and Ibrahim Ibn Abd'ullah, made, in his time, very 
powerful efforts, in Arabia and Irak, to overthrow . 
power of the Abaſſides eſtabliſhed at Baghdad. 

He exclaimed vehemently againſt their tyrannical uſur- 
pations, he urged the people to acknowledge what he call- 
ed the juſt and lawful rights of the houſe of Aly, which 
he termed the houſe of Mobammed, the family of the pro- 
Phet, Ai Mohammed. 

The Khaliph Ad'ullab II. though victorious over his 
rivals, and breathing nothing but vengeance againſt all 


their partizans, reſpected however the tenets, the learning, 
and the ſuperior virtues of this Imam, and dared not at 


that time to form any project againſt his ſafety, Five years 


_ afterwards, however, he ſacrificed him to his reſentment 


on an occaſion infinitely leſs important. 
Hiſtory informs us, that the inhabitants of Mauſoul, in 


contempt of their engagements, had violated the faith of 


* Aconling to the fame author, they are Ibrahim 1bn Tezid' ul Nakby, Alami-Ely 
£ffwed, Schouraykh, Aly, Omer, and Ibn Maſeud. The three laſt were inſtructed by the 
prophet himſelf. 


+ They were Eneſ Ibn Malik, Abd ullab. Ibn * y Zubeyay, Abdullah Thn- Eby-W: e, 
Maſcb-Ibn Tua u and Maatal. In- Liar. 
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28 INTRODUCTION. 
the capitulation, and deſpiſed the authority of the Khaliph's 


lieutenants. Abdu//ah II. in a rage aſſembled his Oulemas, 


demanded their advice concerning the reſolution which he 


had taken of deſtroying the rebels, and confiſcating their 
eſtates; a puniſhment to which they were bound by an 


oath to be expoſed, in caſe of any new diſobedience to this 
Kbalipb's orders. All the other Oulemas ſubſcribed this 
requiſition 3 but the Imam AZam oppoſed it, with a firm 
intrepidity, as unjuſt and illegal. He inſiſted, that an en- 
gagement, ſuch as that which the inhabitants of Monſſoul 


| had contracted, was in itſelf void, ſince no one had a right 


to diſpoſe of his life, which belonged excluſively to the 
Creator and Maſter of the univerſe. Abdullah II. was fo 
much irritated at this reply, that he cauſed him to be pri- 
vately poiſoned. Such was this doctor's deplorable end, 
which happened at Baghdad in the year 150 (767). His 
tomb is perpetually receiving the viſits and pious homage 
of the Mahometan Hanefys, who adhere to his doctrine. 

2. The Imam Schafiy. He was born at Ghaze in Syria, 
in the year 150, the ſame in which the Imam Asam died, 
and ended his days in Egypt, in the year 204 (819), during 
the Khaliphat of Abdullab III. ſurnamed Meemounn. His 
body was interred at Courafa-y-/afr a.” 

3. The Imam Malik. This doctor died at Medina in 
179 (795), under the Khaliphat of Harounn I. ſurnamed 
Reſchid, and was buried at Baky. He was the author of the 
Muwetia, which treats of the oral laws of the Prophet; a 
work of its kind the moſt eſteemed, after the ſix firſt 
books Kutiub-ſitte-y-mautebere, which Davy been already 


mentioned. 
4. The Imam Hannbel. He lived in the time of the 


Khaliphs Abdullah III. and Mobammed HI. who were both 


confidered 
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conſidered as heretics, on account of their oppoſition to the 
dogma concerning the nature of the Cour ann, which is 
generally conſidered as uncreated and eternal. He was 
among the number of thoſe who were proſcribed for op- 
poſing this hereſy, and Mohammed III. cauſed him to be 
ſcourged in his Preſence. He died at Bagbdad, with the 
reputation of a 5 in the Year 241 085 555 . nnr 
years. 

Theſe four Haulage are the n of the r Uno er 
rites, Mezabiberbea, which at preſent are ill obſerved. 
They are diſtinguiſhed: from the other Imams by the 
name of A/shab = y- mesabib, or founders of the' rites. 
Their opinions, with regard to the dogmas and to theolo- 
gical ſubjects, are preciſely the ſame. They only differ 
reſpecting the modes of external worſhip, morality, and 
ſome parts of the civil and political adminiſtration. The 
difference between them win hereafter be more fully in- 
veſtigated. 

Of theſe four rites, though each be conſidered as cano- 


nical, that of the Imam Asam Ebu- Hani, which has been 


the moſt univerſally obſerved by the Kha/iphs Abaſſides, and 


by ſo many other ſtates which have ariſen in the Eaſt on 


the ruins of the Kha/iphat, is alſo the moſt prevalent: at 
court, and throughout uy other of the Othoman 
empire. 

In this claſs ought to 1 placed the pre firſt dofiors of 
Iſlamiſm, two other Iams, equally founders of rites, re- 
puted alſo to be orthodox. Theſe are the Imam Sufyann 
Ibu Said-ul-ſewry, who died at Baſſora in 160 (776), and the 
Imam Davoud Tayi-Eba Suleyman, who died in 165 (781), 
at Kiyfe,. the ancient capital of the Khaliphs Abaſſides: 
but as each of theſe had only a limited portion of ad- 

herents, 
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herents, their opinions vaniſhed mak at their ar for- 


mation. 
THE SECOND CLASS, 


It com prehends a very conſiderable aca of: hs 
of whom the moſt efteemed are the Imam Ebu Jouſſoupb, the 
Imam Mohammed, the Imam Zufer, the Imam Mezny, and 
the Imam Buzveyty. They are almoſt all diſciples of the 
Imam Asam, whole opinion they have followed in the in- 
terpretation of various practical and moral queſtions, with an 
exception to ſome, reſpecting which they have entertained 


oppoſite ſentiments: a part of theſe conteſted opinions have 


been adopted by the juriſts of later times, in their codes 
of juriſprudence, as in the progreſs of my work I ſhall 
more fully explain. 


THE THIRD CLASS. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed doctors of this claſs are the Imams 
Kbaſſaf, Tabhawy, Hafan-Kerkby, Schemsul-Eymerul-heul- 
wany, Es-Serakby, Fakhr-ul-I/slam, Pezdewy, Fakbr'ud-dinn, 
and Ca2i-Khann. They are all partizans and faithful ob- 
ſevers of what has been generally eſtabliſhed and decreed 
by the Imams of the Firſt Claſs, and explained by thoſe of 


the Second. 


Their province extends only to the elucid ating and re- 
ſolving many queſtions. before omitted, and in explaining 
them according to the ſentiments and deciſions of the four 
firſt Imams. This claſs of doctors, therefore, having pro- 
duced nothing original, is known by the name of Tabaca- 
y-/ufla, which ſignifies an inferior claſs. 

THE 


2 


fem 31 
THE FOURTH CLASS. 


In this, among ors; are diſtin ouiſhed IN Ri | 
and 4/5has'y. They bear the peculiar title of 4/sha6-Takb- 
ridjh, to ſignify that theſe juriſts are confined to the amplifi- 
cation of queſtions already explained and elucidated by the 
Imams of the three firſt claſſes, and to deduce conſequences 
pans d dener to the 1 ſpirit of theſe writers. 


THE FIFTH C LAS S. 


The moſt eminent nams of this claſs are Eby-Haſan- 
Coudoury and Sahbbib-Hidaye. They are called 4/5hab'y Terd- 
jibb, becauſe their principal merit conſiſts in having exa- 
mined diligently the works of the preceding Hnums, diſ- 
cuſſed their difference of opinion, and = to whoſe 
ſentiments a en n DE allowed. 


THE SIXTH CLASS, 


SabBib-K eng, Sabbilul-Mukbtar, Sabbib-ul-Medibina, and 
Sabhib-WWikaye, are, in this claſs, the doctors of the higheſt 
reputation. Their abilities have been employed in expreſſ⸗- 
ing their particular opinions reſpectin g the merit of the 


works and canonical decifions of the Imams of the Fourth 


and Fifth Claites. 


THE SEVE NTH CLASS. 


It comprehends Ry the later 1191135 who pat written both 


on PIN and juriſprudence agreeably to the ſpirit and opi- 
nion 
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nion of thoſe of the ſix other claſſes. Such are the celebrated 
works of Tatar-Khaniye, of Hindiye, of EVul-Ley/s, of Medjh- 
maul-Bahbbreyun, of Ebul-Cafſim, of Kirahiyeth'ul-Fetawa, 
&c. Theſe writers are called by the common name of 
Mutawelath, becauſe they are very voluminous, and treat 
very extenſively e whatever relates to the cano- 
nical laws. 

This laſt claſs is conſidered as cutie alſo all 
the doctors and lawyers who ſtudy juriſprudence; amongſt 
whom are the Oulemas of the preſent time, who are deco- 
rated, like the ancient Imams, with the titles of Me/chay#b, 
of Foukahba, and of Oulema, that is, ancient juriſts, doors ; 
but never with that of Mudjbtebbid, or ſacred interpreters. 


III. Concerning the digeſting of the Univerſal Code, 


THAT immenſe number of canonical books, which were 
produced by the zeal and piety of the moſt learned Iams 
of the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm, conſtituted formerly 
the common and arbitrary ſources, from whence the ma- 
giſtrates as well as the lawyers derived their knowledge 


of juriſprudence, and the principles of their legal deciſions 


reſpecting equity and theology. But in the time of Mo- 
bammed IT, Molla Khouſſrew, one of the moſt learned doc- 
tors of the age, collected theſe materials, in 875 (1470), and 
formed them into a general code, whoſe laws, conſidered 
as ſacred, comprehend rules for religious practice, and 
whatever relates to the public adminiſtration of affairs. 
This code was called Durer, that is, a Pearl, in alluſion 
to its comprehendin g whatever is precious in juriſpru- 
dence. As in this, however, many Practical and moral 


: points 
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opinion of the ancient Imame, Scbeylb-Ibrabim-Haleby, 
whoſe erudition was not inferior to that of the firſt juriſt, 
formed in the time of Suleyman 1. another code, which 
comprehends, together with the text of the former, what- 
ever was enacted by the Imams of the three firſt claſſes. 
It contains alſo the opinions, explications, and commenta- 
ries of the doctors of the fourth, fifth, and ſixth claſſes, 
reſpecting the ſame materials. This work is executed with 
a clearneſs and preciſion to which the lawyers ſeldom at- 
tain, from being obliged to have recourſe to the ancient 
canonical volumes, on whoſe model the new code is en- 
tirely formed. | 
Ibrahim Haleby, who has ine been ſo highly celebrated, 
was a native of Aleppo. After being educated in Egypt, he 
repaired to Con/tantinople, where he was received into the 
ſociety of the Ou/emas, and filled at the ſame time the of- 
fices of Imam, of Khattib, and of Muderri/s, in the moſque 
of Sultan Mohammed, and died, in 956 (1549), at the age of 
more than ninety, in poſſeſſion of theſe honours. He gave 
his work the title of Multega-ul-ubbbur. This pompous 
inſcription, which expreſſes the conflux of oppoſing ſeas, 
alludes to the immenſity of thoſe volumes from which his 
own was compiled. This code, which ſupercedes every 
other information reſpecting the canon law, is almoſt the 
only ſyſtem of juriſprudence obſerved throughout the em- 
pire. It comprehends, together with all the forms of ex- 
ternal worſhip, the civil, criminal, moral, political, mili- 
tary, judicial, fiſcal, ſumptuary, and agrarian laws. It is 
divided into fifty-ſeven books, and ſubdivided into various 
chapters: There is however little method in the digeſtin 8 
of theſe laws: the matter of which they are compoſed is 
F much 


points were not ſufficiently explained, according to the 
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much confuſed. To render it more clear and intelligible, 
I have taken the liberty of altering its diſpoſition, have 
omitted the frequency of repetition, and, by a ſimple mode 
of tranſpoſition, have given to it more connection and 
coherence: I have divided it, as has been already obſerved 
in the Preliminary Diſcourſe, into five principal parts; 
I. a Religious Code; 2. a Civil Code; 3. a Criminal Code; 
4. a Political Code; 5. a Military Code: in fine, this ſyſ- 
tem of doctrine, which comprehends all the ſacred laws 
of Mahometaniſm, except the dogmatical part, contains alſo 
the different opinions of the Inams who were the founders 
of the four orthodox rites, and thoſe of the principal Iams 
Hanefys, who adhered to the tenets of the Imam Azam- 


Ebu-Hanife. 


IV. Concerning the different Opinions of the Four IM Aus, who 
? founded the Four Orthodox Rites. 


THE different opinions of theſe Iams regard only va- 
rious Points relative to morality, to external ans 4d and 
to the public adminiſtration. 

Reſpecting the dogmatical part of their religion, theſe 
doctors entertain exactly the ſame ſentiments; and it is on 
this account that their works are in general reputed to be 
equally orthodox, and that each of their reſpective ad- 
herents is permitted to conform privately to the opinion of 
that Imam whom he has choſen as his guide. They are 
allowed conſequently to uſe purification, to ſay their do- 
minical prayers, and to perform other religious acts, after 
the mode preſcribed by their teacher; but this permiſſion 


ceaſes when they attend on public worſhip. Throughout 
| the 
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the whole empire, except at Mecca, the religious cere- 
monies are regulated by the prevailing rite of the Imam 
Azam-Ebu-Hanife, Matters of juriſprudence are alſo ſub- 
ject to the ſame influence. The peculiar opinions of the 
three other Imams, Schafiy, Malik, and Hamnnbel, are here 
permitted to have no weight. The civil, criminal, poli- 
tical, and military laws, are all founded on the maxims 
and ſtatutes of the Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife, of his diſci- 
ples, and of the doctors who embraced his doctrine, who 
are all diſtinguiſhed by the common denomination of 


Imams Hanefys. 


V. Concerning the different Sentiments of the IMAMS, Par- 
zicularly reſpecting the Rite Hanefy. 


AFTER the Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife, the principal doc- 
tors are the Imam E>u-Yo0ufouph, the Imam Mohammed, and 
the Imam Zyfer. They are placed in the ſecond claſs of the 
Imams Mudibtebbids, or ſacred interpreters. Though they 
are all diſciples of the Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife, they en- 
tertain on many points contrary opinions : ſome of theſe 
have been even preferred to thoſe of the nam their maſter, }. 
by the doctors of the fifth and ſixth Claſſes, as will be 
ſeen in different articles of this code. 

This diverſity of opinions among all the primitive doc- 
tors, reſpecting an infinite number of tenets, is derived, 
according to modern juriſts, from the obſcurity of ſome _ 
paſſages both in the Courann and the Had; %, which ad- 
mit of arbitrary interpretations; from the contradiction 
even of theſe paſſages, particularly of the oral laws of the 


Prophet, concerning things ſometimes adviſed and prac- 
F 2 tiſed | 
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tiſed by himſelf, ſometimes omitted and neglected; from 
the different opinions of his diſciples, Aſsbabs, concerning 
the truth and reality of certain prophetic precepts, at- 
teſted by ſome and rejected by others; from the feeble 
authenticity of ſome precepts, advanced and ſupported only 
by a ſmall number of the diſciples, or even by a ſingle one, 
whoſe teſtimony cannot be legally admitted as concluſive : 
the imperfection alſo of the Arabic language, which, al- 
though beautiful, rich, and majeſtic, has however a con- 
ſiderable number of words which admit of different mean- 
ings, as well in the proper and literal, as in the figurative 
and metaphorical ſenſe, and this circumſtance contributes 
to augment {till further the diverſity of interpretations. It 
is a ſelection, therefore, made from this multiplicity of opi- 
nions, by the Inams of the fifth and ſixth claſſes, which 
conſtitutes properly the code Multega. | 


The different opinions of the other Iams, Hanefys or 
non-Hanefys, are equally mentioned in this code, which 


ſince the epocha of its being digeſted in the time of Suley- 
man J, is almoſt the only book of juriſprudence in uſe 
among the Casiaſters, the Mollas, the Cadis, the Nazbs, and 
in the tribunals and courts of juſtice throughout the whole 
extent of the Othoman empire. Yet theſe magiſtrates are 
obliged, reſpecting all thoſe points where the Imams Ha- 
nefys differ in opinion, to follow that which has been 
adopted by the later 12-75. This rule is even preſcribed 
in a formal manner to the Cadis, in their, letters of ap- 
pointment, where the Sultan beſtowing on them judicial 
Powers enjoins them to adhere pepetually, in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, to the * prevailing opinion of the Imanms 


Hanefys. 


* Eymi<y-Hanifmin aſiahh cawly uxrt᷑. 
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Although this practice be not ſo explicitly enjoined the 
Mollas, they are not the leſs obliged to conform to it. 
There are however a very few examples which prove 
that the magiſtrates, whether from intereſt, avarice, or 
conviction, have ſometimes, in the Provinces, decided upon 
civil and criminal matters after the opinions of the other 
Imams Hanefys; and as theſe are equally canonical, their ju- 
dicial decifion was always irrevocable, and the party injured 
had no hopes from an appeal. But the opinions of the 
Imams, who are not Hanefys, are decidedly inadmiffible re- 
ſpecting all matters relative to juriſprudence. © And of the 
magiſtrates, if there be any who obſerve the rite, either 
of the Imam Schaſy, or of the Imam Malik, or of the Imam 
Hannbel, they are no leſs abſolutely obliged to conform 
themfelves, in the. public exerciſe of Juſtice and religion, 
to the doctrine of the principal Imams Hanefys. 

In fine, the code Mu/teka, the ſummary and abridgment 
of all the ſacred laws of Mahometaniſm, preſents in the 
greater part of its precepts different ſhades and Characters, 
which influence their obſervance. 


VI. Of the different Characters of the Univerſal Code. 

THE laws which conſtitute this code are more or. leſs 
canonical, and their injunctions more or leſs obligatory. 
Theſe different characters are even expreſsly marked re- 
ſpecting whatever concerns external worſhip and civil or- 
der. They are diſtinguiſhed by as many terms as the law 
has conſecrated to theſe objects. Thus all the forms of 
worſhip, as well as the moral, civil, and political laws, are 
either 
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either of divine or of canonical obligation, or of pure 
imitative practice. 


I. The articles of divine obligation are diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of Farz : under this term the law comprehends 


all the precepts of the Cour ann. They are divided into 


fix claſſes; I. into Far2-ka7z'y, or abſolute precepts, which, 
according to the opinion and unanimous deciſion. of the 
Imam, are of indiſpenſable obligation; 2. into Farz- 
Sauny, or precepts which are not abſolute, whoſe obſer- 
vance is an obligation leſs ſtrict, on account of the want of 
unanimity and concert in the opinion of theſe Immams ; 
3. into Farz-ayn, which every faithful believer is obliged 
to obſerve, ſuch as prayer, faſting, eleemoſynary tythes, 
pilgrimage, &c.; 4. into Far2-#/ayerh : theſe operate by a 
general obligation on all the faithful, ſuch as war, funereal 
prayers, the eſtabliſhment of a magiſtrate and of an of- 
ficiating Imam in a city, &Cc. : theſe duties, executed by a 


part of the Mahometan people, are conſidered as the act of 


the whole political body; 5. into Farg-Itikady, which are 
precepts relating to the belief, to the dogmas, 8c. ; and 
6. into Farz-amely, which comprehend at once religion, 
morality, civil and political ceconomy. 5 


II. The articles of canonical obligation are known by 


the name of Vadib. This term includes all the precepts 
contained in the three other ſacred books; and ſince they 
were enjoined by the primitive Inams, as poſitive and ca- 
nonical laws, they are conſequently entitled to an obſer- 
Vance almoſt as abſolute as the divine laws of the Cour ann. 


III. Thoſe 
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III. Thoſe of imitative practice are ſpecified under the 
name of Sunnetb. They embrace whatever is relative, 
not to the precepts or oral laws of the Prophet, but to his 


works, and to certain religious acts performed either by 


himſelf, or by his diſciples, or by the four firſt Kha/phs. 


Their authority, which is in ſome degree obligatory, 18 


derived from an opinion eſtabliſhed by theſe Imams, that 
each of the faithful ought, as much as poſſible, to render 
his conduct conformable to the life, and to the civil and 
religious actions of the Legiſlator, and his apoſtles. "This 


4 doctrine is founded on the idea, that the voluntary prac- 


tice or omiſſion of theſe works is conſidered as a ſource 
of merit or demerit to all eternity. 

Theſe actions are divided into abſolute, and not abſolute, 
Sunneth-muekkede and Sunneth=ghayr'y-muekkede; and into 
conſtant, and not conftant, Sunen”- -y-huda and Sunen'-y- 
Sewaid, The firſt are founded on a tradition more or leſs 
authentic ; the ſecond on the uſe, more or leſs frequent, 


which the Prophet and his apoſtles made of theſe civil and 


religious practices. 
Independently of theſe laws, of which che three princi- 
pal characters have been juſt developed, there are others 


whoſe obligation is leſs binding. Some bear the name of 


Mujstahhſenn, that is, praiſe-worthy acts: theſe are poſi- 


tive; others are called Megroubb, that is, blameable acts „or 


offenſive in the eyes of religion: theſe are prohibitory. 
Of this number are almoſt all the moral laws. There are 
mentioned alſo other actions performed by the Muſſulmen, 
and conſidered by the law either as meritorious, Sewad ; 
or as ſupererogatory, Tetawn, Naflk; or as indifferent, 


Labeeſs. 
The: 
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The law which, in its decrees, eſtabliſhes ſuch marked 
diſtinctions between all the objects on which it decides, 
according to the ſpirit of the four ſacred volumes, employs 
them alſo in their application to the different nations, reli- 
gions, a conditions of mankind. 


VII. Concerning the Diſtinction which the Law makes in its 
Decrees, between the different Religions, n and 
Condi tions off Mankind. 


THESE diſtinctions are either general or particular. The 
former comprehend all the nations in the world; the 
latter regard only the Muſſulmen, or the people ſubject to 
their authority. The general diſtinctions have as a prin- 
ciple either the religion of Mohammed, or the Arabian 
people, or the political connections of other nations with 
the Mahometans, or the difference of worſhip throughout 


the world. 


I. In the firſt place, the law divides all nations into two 
great political bodies, under the general denominations of 
Muſshim and Keafjir. 

Muſslim, the dual number of which is Mu/ulman, and 
the plural Maſſiminn, is the name which diſtinguiſhes all 
the people who profeſs the Mahometan faith, without 
diſtinction of rites, ſects, hereſies, or variety of opinions. 

Beſides the name of M#u/5/im, which ſignifies a perſon 
devoted, reſigned to God, they have alſo thoſe of Moham- 
medy, Mahometan ; of Mumininn, faithful, firm, true be- 
lievers; and of Marpabbidinun, which ſignifies worſhip- 
pers of the Unity. 

Keafir, 
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Keafir, of which the plural is Kfar, or K. efere, is the 
generic name under which are comprehended all the 


OI eerie —ͤͤ ——— 


people of the earth, who do not allow the miſſion of Mo- 
hbammed a claim to divine authority. This word, from 
which by corruption is derived that of Keavorr, ſignifies 
an infidel, a blaſphemer, a man involved in darkneſs, 
whoſe eyes are ſhut againſt the light, and the grace of 
heaven. They are called M»/chrikinn, which means poly- 
theiſts, or adorers of a plurality of gods. This name, 
which was formerly given only to the Pagan Arabs, and 
which has ſince been applied. indiſcriminately to all who 
are not Muſſulmen, was near proving fatal in 665 (1266) 
to all the followers of Mohammed ſettled in the territories 
of Capla-Caan, a deſcendant of Djinguiz-Khan, and who 
then reigned in Khatay, 

This prince acquired fame by his mics exploits, but 
ſtill more by the foundation of Khann-Balgh, which he 
made the capital of his empire: it became one of the 
moſt beautiful, extenſive, and flouriſhing cities of the Eaſt, 
its commerce being aſſiſted by a magnificent canal, which 
he opened, and cauſed to extend from that city as far as 
Bahbbr-Zeytounn, in India, over an extent of country, ſays 
the hiſtorian, which could not be travelled over in leſs 
than forty days. He, like his anceſtors, was an idolater : 
he protected and perſecuted alternately the Mahometans 
ſubject to his dominion. Policy prompted him to keep 
at his court two Yezirs, as miniſters of his will, the 
one a Pagan, the other a Mahometan. The latter, named 
Ahmed Benakety, had the addreſs to obtain the undivided 
confidence of his monarch, to overthrow the fortune of his 
colleague, to remain ſingle at the head of affairs, and to 


protect in a diſtinguiſhed. manner the Muſſulmen who re- 
G ſided 
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ſided within the territories of his maſter, The Pagan fac- 


tion, alarmed, and dreading leſt Cap/a-Caan ſhould himſelf 


embrace the tenets of Iflamiſm, engaged one of his fa« 
vourites to inſpire him with a diſtruſt of the Mahometans, 
and with an abhorrence of the doctrine of the Cour ann. 
2 ſhewed him a paſſage in this book, which ſays, 

* Kill, exterminate all the Muſchrikinns.” Capla-Caan 
1. theſe words with indignation and terror; and imme- 


diately conſidering all his Mahometan ſubjects as domeſtic. 


enemies, made them feel the weight of his fury, cruelly 
perſecuted them, and endeavoured with fire and ſword to 
compel them to abjure Mohammed and his law. He was 
deliberating whether he ſhould not cauſe them all to be 
put to death, when a Muſſulman doctor, called Hamid'ud- 
dinn Semercandy, was ſo fortunate as to appeaſe the idola- 
trous monarch. He removed the dangerous impreſſion 
which this paſſage in the Cour ann had made upon his 
mind, by proving, from divers commentaries conformable 
to his opinion and ſyſtem, that the word Muſchrikiun was 
applicable only to the Pagan Arabs, and had no reference 
to foreign nations, which did not embrace the doctrine of 
the Unity taught by the Prophet. Capla-Caan, adds the 
Mahometan author, thus reſtored to the light of reaſon, 
humanity, and policy, ceaſed to perſecute the Muſſulmen, 
and loaded with honours and preſents the ſage doctor, to 
whom he was indebted for the preſervation of a large por- 
tion of his ſubjects. The extenſion of this epithet, how- 


ever, is a point ſo ſettled by the Muffulmen, that both in 


the canonical volumes, and in all the diplomas which are 
iſſued from the Othoman chancery, the tributary ſubjects, 


2 HiuPul Muſchrikin' 6 Keafeth'enn, 
and 
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and the denn gers of whatever nation, are known by the 
general names of Keafr and Mu/chrikinn. 

This principal diſtinction between Mu/5/777z and Keafir 
hath given birth to this axiom, ſo frequently repeated by 
the Mahometans : E/iufru Milleth*-unn-Wabhideth, that is, 
all the infidels together conſtitute but one and the ſame 
people. 

It ſerves alſo as a foundation for the law to portion out 
the earth in two grand diviſions : into Dar-1/s/am, which 
means the houſe of Iflamiſm, or the Mahometan country ; 
and into Dar-Harb, which ſignifies the houſe of war, or 
the enemy's territories. By this generic term are under- 
ſtood all foreign nations, even thoſe which are allied to the 


Othoman empire by peace and friendſhip. 


II. Under the ſecond head, by what may be tertned a 
national diſtinction, the law divides in the ſame manner all 
the inhabitants of the earth into two political bodies, un- 
der the general names of Areb and Adjem. 

Areb is the Arabian people, which the law diſtinguiſhes 
from every other, whether Mahometan or not, by various 
privileges, as will be ſeen in the progreſs of this Work. 


We may obſerve at preſent, that it eſtabliſhes a diſtinction 


between the Arabian citizens and the hordes of Nomades, 
who live in tents in the open field, and who are called 


Aarab, or Bedewy.- 


Adjem, in one ſenſe, means the Perſians, and in another 
all the nations of the earth, as oppoſed to the Arabs. This 
diſtinction, which anſwers to that of the Jews and Gen- 


tiles, of the Greeks and Barbarians, relates to the geogra- 


phical and political ſituation of the Perſians, who, in the 
G 2 time 
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time wy the Prophet, were almoſt. the only people who 
bordered upon Arabia. 

Upon this principle the Othoman Sultans, ever ſince the 
conqueſt of Arabia, in the time of Selim I. to other pom- 
pous titles have added that of Sultan ul- Areb-vel- Adjem, 
which means, Sultan of the Arabs and Perſians, intimat- 
ing an univerſal monarchy over all the countries of the 
world. N | 


HI. Under the third head, which preſents to our view a 
political diſtinction, all the inhabitants of the earth are 
diftributed into four claſſes: the Mu/s/1-975, the Zimmys, the 
Mufteeminns, and the Harbys. 

The Mu/5/ims are, as has been already mentioned, the 
whole body of people who profeſs the faith of Mo- 
bammed. 

The Zimmys are all thoſe, whether Chriſtians, Jews, or 
Pagans, who are ſubject to the Othoman government, and 
conſequently expoſed to the capitation- tax, which is never 
levied but on thoſe who are not Muſſulmen. 

The Muſbeminns are ſtrangers who are in the em- 
pire, under the faith of treaties or the right of nations, 
either as travellers, or as inhabitants. The word My/tee- 
minns ſignifies men who have requeſted protection; by 
whom are underſtood either the ſubjects of thoſe powers 
which, having yielded to the Mahometan yoke, have ob- 
tained peace, or ſimple individuals, who, although belong- 
ing to an unfriendly nation, enter the Othoman territories 
by right of quarter, which they obtain when they paſs the 
frontiers. In all the public or judicial acts, in all the Fer- 
mam or edicts of the Porte, the ſtrangers of any nation 

are 
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are never diſtinguiſhed otherwiſe, than by the name of 
Mufteeminn. The law applies it alſo to thoſe Muſſulmen 
who, on the faith of the right of nations, travel or are 
reſident in foreign countries. | 
Theſe objects, ſo inſtructive and intereſtin g to European 
powers, will be viewed more at large in the political code. 
There will be ſeen the reſtrictions, both reſpecting this law 
and many others, which have been made by the authority 
of the Sultans, as ſupreme 1nams, in conſequence of that 
liberty which the religious legitflation expreſsly gives them, 
of acting in public affairs as times and circumſtances 


may require, for the good of the ſtate, and the general 


intereſt of the Mahometan people. 
The Harbys (a word derived from Harb, which ſignifies 


war) are the enemies of the Mahometans, or rather the 
nations who are not allied to them by treaties of friend- 


ſhip. The law conſiders them as at open war with the 
Muſſulmen. This name of Harby is extended even to the 


ſubjects of all the friendly powers. The law excepts only 
thoſe who inhabit the Mahometan territories, diſtinguiſh- 


ing them, as has been already obſerved, by the name of 
Muſteeminn, and by the privileges which it grants them 


both in the civil and political adminiſtration of affairs. 


Iv. Under the fourth head, which treats of the diverſity 
of religions, the law diſtributes all mankind into ſeven 


claſſes, of which the Mahometans compoſe the twa firſt, 


and the non-Mahometans the reſt. Theſe are, 
I. The Sunnys, who are called Ebbl-Sunnetb, or Ebbl- 


Har. This name comprehends all the Muſſulmen whe 


_ adhere to the four orthodox rites, who are alſo diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed among "themſelves by the peculiar appellations of 
Hanefy, Schafiy, Maliky, and Hannbely, which anſwer to 
thoſe of the Imame who founded the four orthodox rites. 
This collective term of Sunny, which they all indiſcrimi- 
nately bear, ſignifies the imitators of the Prophet, or thoſe 
who proceed in the ſame path, both with regard to doc- 
trine, and to the moſt eſſential religious ceremonies. 

2. The Schiys. This name, in one ſenſe, means the parti- 
cular followers of Any, who acknowledge not the legitimacy 
of the three firſt Khaliphs; and expreſſes, in another, all 
the heterodox people who have ſprung from Iſlamiſm. In 
the dogmatical part of this Work I ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of this fundamental diſtinction among the Muſſul- 
men, and of the dreadful commotions which theſe ſchiſms 
and hereſies occaſioned in the different ages of Mabome- 
taniſm. 

3. The Kitabys or Ehb/-Kitabs. Theſe are the people 
who were favoured, previous to Mohammed, with the ſa- 
lutary influence of revelation, as delivered in the ſacred 
volumes of the Pentateuch, the Pſalter, and the Goſpel. 
Theſe volumes, although ſacred in the eyes of Iſlamiſm, 
are however conſidered as inferior to the Cour ann, in in- 
telligence, in grace, and in perfection. 

The Kitabys are then the Hebrews and the Chriſtians, 
whom the law diſtinguiſhes from Idolaters in many of its 
| decrees. For inſtance, it excludes theſe from every alliance 
| of blood with the Mahometans ; but the two former are al- 
} lowed that privilege, with this reſtriction, that the Turkiſh 
men may marry Chriſtian or Jewiſh women, but .Chriſ- 
tian or Jewiſh males cannot be married to Turkiſh females. 


All the Chriſtians in general are called 1/#wy or partizans 
; of 
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of Jeſus, Naſſrany or adherents of the Nazarene; and the 
Jews, Tebboudy or Beno-Yehhoud, children of Juda. 
4. The Medjeouſſys. Theſe are the worſhippers of fire, 
or the followers of Zoroaſter, whom the law diſtingunhes 
from other people by the application of ſome civil and 
criminal edicts. 
5. The Abede-y-Ewſann-Adjems. Theſe are > idolaters i in 
general, except thoſe of Arabia. 
6. The Abedt-y-Emſann-Arebs. , Theſe are the Pagan 
Arabs. And, | 
7. The Murtedds. Thefe are the apoſtates who abjure 
the Mahometan faith. The law allows no indulgence to 
them, nor to the Pagan Arabs, who, by ſubmitting to 
the capitation- tax, as Zimmys or tributary ſubjects, can 
obtain no exemption whatever. They have but one al- 
ternative, the Cour ann * or the ſabre. 
bf particular diſtinctions, three may be remarked ; the 
natural, the civil, and * moral. 


I. The firſt regards the = fs of the citizens, whom 
the law diſtinguiſhes, ſome by a ſtate of freedom, Hurri- 
yeth, and others by a ſtate of ſlavery, Riꝶꝶiyetb, without 
_ conſidering either the nation to which they belong, or the 
tenets which they profeſs. Thus all the citizens, or rather 
all the people ſubject to the Mahometan government, are 
divided into freemen, H#rrs, and into ſlaves, Ri#ks. Theſe 
are ſtill further ſubdivided into nine different conditions, 
which have a reference to the operation of the religious, 
civil, and criminal laws. This article. comprehends eight 
orders of citizens, who, previouſly diſtinguiſned by nature, 
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are equally ſo by the law, in a multitude of different caſes: 
Theſe are, they who are of age; minors; they who are 
of ſound mind; they who are deſtitute of reaſon; they 
who are legitimate; baſtards; they whoſe extraction is 
known ; and they whoſe origin is concealed. 


II. The civil diſtinction divides into four claſſes the whole 
ſocial and political body of the ſtate. 

In the firſt are the Scherifs or Emirs, deſcendants of the 
race of Mohammed, and they who profeſs the law, Fou- 
kahha, who, according to the regulations of the code, 
muſt occupy the firſt rank in the empire. 

In the ſecond are the Rououſſa; that is, the miniſters, 

perſons of rank, and all the officers who are in ſtations of 
truſt and dignity in the different orders of the ſtate. 
In the third, which is called Zww/atb-Soukiye, are the citi- 
zens, and all the private Muſſulmen, who not having any 
public employment, live either by their induſtry, or upon 
their fortune. | 

In the fourth, Hiſas, are comprehended the vulgar, the 
people in a ſtate of flavery, and the Zimmys, or tributary 
ſubjects, who are non-Muſſulmen, and excluded, on account 
of religion, from all dignity and public truſt. 

In fine, the citizens, whether travellers or inhabitants, 


and perſons in good or bad circumſtances, conſtitute, in 


ſome reſpect, a fifth diviſion, conſidering the different 
manner in whach they are affected by the laws. 


III. The moral diſtinction divides the citizens into two 
claſſes. Virtuous characters, Salibbs, who in the caſe of 
juridical teſtimony are known by the name of Schoubboud- 
Oudoul, or witneſſes worthy of credit, compoſe the for- 

mer. 


— 
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mer. Vicious and irreligious perſons, Faſſiks,. form the 
latter: the law excludes ſome of theſe from civil acts, and 
their teſtimony is admiſſible only in certain caſes. _ 

To this claſs belong thoſe who have natural defects; 
the blind, for inſtance, they who are become infamous for 
crimes which the law condemns, or have undergone cor- 
poral puniſhments. When it regards matrimonial acts, | 


the teſtimony of theſe can only be received. 
Such are the diſtinctions of the canonical law on all theſe 


points, as will be obſerved in almoſt all the articles of that 
univerſal code, which has ſerved as a baſis and principle 


for the collections of Fethwas, digeſted by the moſt cele- 


brated Moupbiys in Conſtantinople. 


VIII. The different Collections of FETHWAS. 


Tax Fethwas are deciſions pronounced in the ſame 
ſpirit as thoſe of the ancient Imam. A conſiderable num- | 
ber of Mouphtys have reduced them to the form of ſen- 


tences, to facilitate the ſtudy and the application of the law 


in the courts of juſtice. Of all theſe collections the moſt 
celebrated are thoſe of Z ekeriya-Zade-YVahya Efendy, who 
died in 1041 (1631), in the time of Mowrad IV.; of Yeny 
Scheberly Aly-Efendy, who was depoſed in 1097 (1686), in 


the time of Mohammed IV.; of Ankarewy Mobammed Eminn 


Efendy, who died in 1098 (1687), during the ſame reign ; 

of Efeyid Feizullab-Efendy, who. was maſſacred at Adria- 

nople in 1115 (1703), in the time of Mouflapha II.; and of 

Beb badi“ Abd ullab Efendy, who was depoſed 1 in 1143 (17 30), 
during the reign of Mabmoud J. 

Theſe collections, written in the Turkiſh idiom, com- 

| H prehend 
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prehend all the matter contained in the univerſal code; 
the ſame order, the ſame method. The ſpirit of the law i is 
there developed in all its applications. 

The ſubjects, though more or leſs minutely treated in 
ſome than in others, are explained by queſtions and an- 
ſwers. As the only intention in collecting theſe deciſions 
is to inſtruct the people, and to direct the judges in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, there 1s not a tribunal through- 
out the empire which has not, beſide the code Muliéꝶa, 
two or three of theſe collections, particularly the laſt, by 
the Mouphty Bebbdje Abd'ullab Efenay. 

I have thrown a conſiderable part of theſe Fethwas into 
my obſervations, that I might the better explain the ope- 
rations of the law reſpecting that immenſity of matter 
which is embraced by the univerſal legiſlation of the 
empire. 

The juriſt 15rahim Haleby, who digeſted it, recommends 
it to the ſtudy, not only of lawyers, but of every Muſſul- 
man. © The ſtudy of equity,” ſays he in his preface, 
« a knowledge of the ſacred laws, and the exerciſe of 
% Mahometan juriſprudence, conſtitute the moſt noble, the 
& moſt excellent, the moſt auguſt part of divine wor- 
“ ſhip, and of the whole body of religious practice. It 
cc js,” continues he, © the firſt of all the ſciences, a ſacred 
and luminous doctrine, a powerful and hallowed bond 
& between God and man. It is an hereditary and patri- 
„ monial * gift, the moſt precious which was ever beſtowed 
& by the Prophets and Ambaſſadors of Heaven.” 

This code, in fine, is written in Arabic, as are, in general, 
all the canonical volumes. It has been tranſlated into the 
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Turkiſh language by Mohammed Mewcoufaty. This ver- 
fion commenced in the reign of 15rahim I, and was finiſhed 
in that of Mohammed IV. to whom it was dedicated. The 
tranſlator declares, in his preface, that he ſhould never 


have undertaken a work ſo laborious, and ſo uſeful to the 
Othoman people, but at the miraculous requeſt which was 


made to him in a dream, by the Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife ; 


himſelf. 
I have divided this body of univerſal legiſlation into five 


codes, relative to the ſubjects which it contains. I ſhall 
begin with that of religion, which was the firſt weapon 


graſped by the founder of Iflamiſm, and which he made. 


the foundation of the edifice of his own power, of that of 


the Khaliphs, and of all the Mahometan monarchs. By 


this the conſtitution of the Othoman empire is till ſup- 
ported. The ſovereigns, reſpected as lawfully ſucceeding 
to the ancient authority of the Kha/ijphs, unite in their cauſe 
thoſe formidable inſtruments, the rights of the prieſthood 
and thoſe of the ſupreme power. They poſſeſs, however, 
the pontifical throne, and hold the regal ſceptre under 
the reſtriction of thoſe canonical laws, which have been 
_ dictated and ſanctioned by religion. 

The materials of this code will not, perhaps, be equally 
intereſting to the generality of readers : but an attention to 
the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy will not allow me to omit 
any thing which contributes to form the eſſence of the 
morality, of the dogmas, and of the external worſhip of 
the Othoman nation, and of the people who adhere to the 
doctrine of Mohammed. I flatter myſelf, however, that 
they who find this portion of the Work ſomewhat inſipid, 
will be amply recompenſed by the entertainment which 
they will derive from the other parts of my Hiſtory. 
H 2 | 
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THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 


HIS Code is divided into three parts; the Dogma-/- 
* the Ritual, and the Moral. 7 
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THE Dogmas of Iſlamiſm conſtitute a work which is 
diſtin&t from the univerſal code Mwulteka. The Imams 
who founded the four orthodox rites wrote immenſe trea- 
tiſes upon this ſubject, excluſive of all thoſe which form 
the body of religious legiflation. Of all thoſe works which 
are 
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are merely theological, the moſt eſteemed is that of the 
Imam Azam-Ebu-Hanife. It is called Fikb-Ekber, that is, 
the ſublime theology, or rather the ſublime juriſprudence. 

Upon the principles of this Imam the doctors, Sunnys, 
expatiated more fully upon that part reſpecting the dogmas. 
Of theſe the moſt celebrated are Mohammed Scheykh Ebu- 
Men/our Maturidy, and Eb'ul Haſſan ul Eſchary. The firſt 
was attached to the rite Hanefy, the ſecond to the rite 
Scha. They died at Baghdad, one in 333 (945), the other 
in 324 (936). 

It was from the voluminous works of theſe two great 
theologians that the celebrated Nedibmud-dinn Omer Neſ- 
ſefy, who died in that city in the year 537 (1142), during 
the Khaliphat of Mohammed IX. deduced all the dogmas of 
Mahometaniſm. He gave the ſpirit of them in an abridg- 
ment, which is uſed as a catechiſm in the public ſchools, 
and in the colleges, Medreſſes, where religion and law are 
ſtudied by thoſe who devote themſelves to the noble and 
vaſt career of the Oulemas. This abridgment had va- 
Tious commentators: the moſt eſteemed is Sad'ed-diun 
Jetasany, who died at Boukhara in 808 (1405). This 
doctor explains almoſt every article ; he ſupports their au- 
thenticity by many paſſages from the four books which 
are conſidered as ſacred, particularly from the Cour ann 
and the Had!/s. Independent of all the controverſial points, 
and of the different opinions of the ſeventy-two hetero- 

| dox ſects which are there mentioned, eſpecially thoſe of 

3 17 the Mæutegilés, the Rajazys, the Imamyés, &c. the author 
combats the opinions of the philoſophers or the partizans 
of natural religion, and refutes them by the ſame autho- 
rities, and by a hoſt of ſcholaſtic arguments. This part 
will be omitted as foreign to our ſubject, and his explica- 
tions 
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tions will be only worthy of our attention. They are ſe- 
parate, and diſtinguiſhed from the text by the initial letter 
C. Theſe commentaries were afterwards explained by 
other doctors, particularly by Khayaly, whoſe gloffary is 
equally reſpected by all the profeſſors of the la. 

This abridgment of Omer Neſefy is confined to fifty- 
eight articles of faith, which are, if we may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, the ſoul and eſſence of the Mahometan doctrine. 
It is expreſſed in the following terms : 


Science in general has for its baſis the truth and 
reality of objects. The friends of truth ought then to 


admit the exiſtence of whatever is certain and real. 


We obtain knowledge by three different means: by 
the ſenſes when ſound and perfect, Hawaſs us-Selimeth; 
by uniform and veridical tradition, Khaber"us-Sadik ; 
and by the light of reaſon, All. 

The ſenſes are the five phyſical faculties of man, 
the hearing, the ſight, the ſmell, the taſte, and the 


touch; organs by which the mind gains a real and true 
knowledge of the ſubſtance and the qualities of all 


things. : 
Tradition is either human, Khaber ul-M W or 
prophetical, haber ur-Reſſoul. The former, founded 
on the common and unanimous teſtimony of all the 
nations of the earth, has for its object public and re- 
markable events, ſuch as the paſt or preſent exiſtence 
of certain princes, ſovereigns, cities, =; &C. 3 
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the latter comprehends truths revealed by the Pro- 
phets and the Heavenly Ambaſſadors, whoſe divine miſ- 
ſion is undeniably proved by miraculous works; by the 
aid of demonſtrative arguments, which they can afford 
when well authenticated, both theſe become the foun- 
dation of true ſcience, the former of that which is na- 
tural, the latter of that which is purely theological 
and celeſtial. The lights of reaſon are faculties, by 
the aid of which we perceive the relations of things. 
The knowledge acquired by theſe is of equal certainty 
with that obtained by the ſenſes or tradition, The 
mind diſcovers principles whoſe evidence is as clear as 
that of this axiom, © The whole is greater than its 
cc parts. | 


Theſe three principal foundations of human know- 
ledge are the only guides to ſcience. Inſpiration, Ih- 
ham, is not admitted into the number of theſe princi- 
ples. It is therefore an object of truth, of certain ſci- 
ence, and conſequently of faith, _ 

1. That the world, Alem, with all the parts which + 
compoſe it, has been created; that it is formed of ſub- 
ſtances, and of accidents. Subſtance is that which 
exiſts by itſelf ; if it be compoſed it is called body, if 
not it is termed matter. By matter are underſtood 


* Be inne kulPuſch-ſchey'in axam' un minn djuz'ihy, 
+ Ye alem bi djemy edixaibhy meuhhdeſsunn, 


thoſe 


breadth, and thickneſs: its accidental properties are union, 


was to aboliſh idolatry from his nation, to inculcate an idea 
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thoſe ſimple elements, which are not ſuſceptible of di- 
viſion. Accident is only a manner of exiſtence which 
has nothing real. It exiſts not by itſelf, but borrows its 
exiſtence from the body with which it is united. Such 
are colours, ſmells, and other accidental properties. 


C. Every body has neceflarily three dimenſions, length, 


ſeparation, motion, repole, &c. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The doctrine, the worſhip, the moral and civil laws of 
Mohammed, all prove that the firſt intention of this legiſlator 


of the unity, and eſtabliſh the worſhip of the true e God, by 
reviving the principles of natural law. With this view, 
he took as models for his worſhip and legiſlation all the 
Patriarchs of antiquity, Adam, Noah, Abraham, I/maet, 8c. 
whoſe doctrine, he ſaid, was Iſlamiſm; by which name he 
alſo conſecrated his tenets and religion. Of thoſe maxims 
which were analagous to his ſyſtem, he derived ſome from 
the Old and New Teſtaments, and the reſt from the various 
traditions which were univerſally reſpected by the Arabian 
people. Theſe opinions ſerved as a foundation to his edi- 
fice; and to beſtow on them a more ſacred character, he 
had recourſe t to thoſe fictitious revelations, whoſe object, in 
one view, was to affix the ſeal of authenticity to theſe opi- 
nions, and in another to make thoſe alterations reſpectable 
which he deemed requiſite to the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. 

I It 
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It is doubtleſs an object of conſequence to be acquainted 
with thoſe traditions, which, from age to age, conſidered as 
ſacred by the Arabians, adopted and inculcated by their 
Prophet, are become the foundation of the doctrine, and 
of almoſt all the external ceremonies of Iſlamiſm. 

They are recorded by a great number of Mahometan 
writers, but particularly in an abridgment of the univerſal 
hiſtory of the Eaſt, by Munedjim-Baſcby Abmed Efendy, a 
lawyer, and the firſt aſtronomer in the Othoman court, 
during the reign of Mohammed IV. This great work, almoſt 
the only one of its kind, contains a ſummary of the moſt 
ancient and valuable hiſtorical and canonical books in the 
Arabic and Perſian languages. 'The author quotes them all 
in his Introduction : he adds, that the events of the firſt 
ages of the world are ſupported by the ſacred volumes, the 
Old and New Teſtaments, by the revelations of the Patri- 
archs and Prophets, and by uniform traditions, which 
from generation to generation were tranſmitted to all the 
people of the Eaſt, and particularly to the Arabs. 

This work contains ancient and modern hiſtory. The 
former extends from the creation of the world to the He- 
gira; the ſecond, from the Hegira to the preſent time. 

The ancient hiſtory is divided into ſacred and profane. 
The former comprehends ſix epochas ; 

I. From the creation to the deluge, in 2242. 

2. From the deluge to the death of Abrabam, in 3323. 

3. From the birth of 45raham to the death of Mo/es, in 
3868. 

4. From the 48 of Moſes to that of Solomon, in 4443. 

5. From the death of Solomon to the birth of Jeſus 
Chri/t, in 5584. 

6. From the birth of 7e/#s Cbri to the Hegira, in 6216, 
in 
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in the fifty-third year of the Prophet's age, and in the 
thirteenth of his pretended apoſtleſhip. 

Such is the chronology of the Orientals, which differs no 
leſs than fifteen hundred and eighty years from that of 
our beſt chronologiſts, who place the birth of Feſus Chrift 


in the year of the creation 4004. 


I ſhall here preſent my readers with an Hiſtorical ab- 


ſtract from the ſame author, of the coſmogony, of the de- 
lage, and of the diſperſion of the children of Noah. 

I ſhall follow not only the deſcription, but endeavour to 
expreſs the ſpirit of the Mahometan writer. It will be mat- 
ter of curious ſpeculation to obſerve what difference thoſe 
fabulous traditions, ſo reſpected by the ancient and mo- 
dern Arabs, occaſion betw een their authors and our ſacred 


hiſtorians. 
« God created the world out of nothing, in the ſpace of 


& fix days. 
& In the firſt, he formed the heavens and the earth, and 
“ ſeparated the light from the darkneſs: He called the 
« light Day, and the darkneſs Night. 
„ In the ſecond, he eſtabliſhed the firmament, which 


« he called Heaven, and ſeparated its waters from 1 of 


ce the earth. 

In the third, he aſſembled in the ſame place all the 
« waters which were beneath the vault of heaven: He 
called them Seas; and gave to the continent the name of 
« Earth, covering it with verdure, flowers, and fruits. 

In the fourth, he created two luminous ſtars, the ſun 
* and the moon; the one to enlighten the day, the other 
« the night. He deſigned each of them to ſerve as a 


« 8 and direction to mankind, and to regulate days, 
— „ © months, 
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months, and years. His all- powerful word made alſo 
the ſtars to ſhine amidſt the darkneſs of the night. 
& In the fifth, he gave life and motion to fiſhes in 
the ſea, to birds in the air, and to animals upon the 
earth. He bleſſed them, and commanded them to mul- 
tiply. 

c In the ſixth, the all-great and powerful God ſaid, 
Let us create man, and make him after our own image 
and hkeneſs.—He took earth, and formed it into a man. 
He gave it exiſtence and life with his divine breath, 
and called it Adem, Adam, a being ſince venerated by all 
generations, as the pure in God, Safy Ullah; as the firſt 
father of mankind, E#u/-Be/cher ; as the firſt of the 
patriarchs and prophets, EwePul-Enbiya and as the firſt 
of the Khaliphs or vicars of God upon earth, Khalife- 


& y-Efber. Hence was he adored by the whole legion of 


cc 


angels.” For this reaſon Iſlamiſm ranks the 1 nature of 


mankind above that of angels. 


ce 


cc 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 
cc 


over all the fruits and productions of the earth.” 


“ The Eternal Being having thrown Adam into a pro- 
found ſleep, took from his ſide a bone, of which he 


formed a woman, whom he called Hawa, Eve, which 
ſignifies a being deriving its exiſtence from a living be- 
ing, and communicating it to others. God having 
placed the woman by the ſide of the man, told him, that 
ſhe was bone of his bone, that they together made only 
one and the ſame body, and that he ought to deſert his 
father and his mother for the fake of his wife. He blefſed 
them, and ſaid to them: Increaſe, multiply, repleniſh the 
earth ; exerciſe dominion over the fiſhes of the ſea, over 
the fowls of the air, and over all the animals, as well as 


Adam 
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the Muſſulmen to dedicate every Friday * to the public 
worſhip of the Eternal Deity, whom they addreſs in the 
prayer Salathbul-Diuma, which is publicly ſaid in all the 
principal moſques. 

«© The Paradiſe in which Adam and Eve were created 
te was placed in the midſt of the beauties of Aan, and wa- 
cc tered by a miraculous river, the ſource of the four great 
« rivers of the Eaſt, the Djh0u7n, the Sibbounn, the 77 Igriss 
& and the Euphrates. | 

& In the centre of Paradiſe God planted two trees; the 
& one was the tree of life, the other that of the knowledge 
& of good and evil. God allowed Adam and Eve to eat 
& of every fruit which this delicious garden produced; 
& but he forbade them to touch either of thoſe trees, un- 
« der the penalty of their immortal nature becoming mor- 
& tal. Eve, however, allowing herſelf to be ſeduced by 
« the ſerpent, the inſtrument of the devil, and at that 
& time the moſt beautiful animal upon the earth, diſo- 
% beyed God, and eat of the fruit of the f8rbidden tree. 
« She perſuaded alſo Adam to eat of it. It is ſuppoſed 


c that the firſt fruit which Adam and Eve taſted in Para- 
„ diſe was freſh grapes, and that the forbidden fruit was 


“ wheat, which then grew on a lofty tree. Adam and 
« Eve's tranſgreſſion of the divine law deprived them 
“immediately of their innocence. Then, conſcious of 
« their being naked, they covered themſelves with fig- 
leaves; and, terrified at the voice of the Lord, they 
ran to conceal themſelves behind the trees, They af- 


* 1 may be a to Oy that the Muſſulmen reckon Sunday the firſt day of 
_ the week, 
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terwards appeared before the Eternal Deity, confuſed, 


confounded, trembling. Adam aſcribed the tranſgreſſion 
to Eve, and Eve to the ſerpent. God, enraged, made 
them feel the fury of his anger, and exiled them from 
his preſence. He curſed the ſerpent ; he condemned 
the woman to endure the pains of child-birth ; he doomed 
the man to gain his bread by the ſweat of his brow ; and 
he drove them from the delights of Paradiſe. 

&« Hence the fatal epocha of the fall of Adam, Hou- 
bouth, the ſixth day after he was created, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of the firſt of men upon the earth, that is, 
upon the mountain of Vaſſem, in the eaſtern region of 
the globe. Eve was baniſhed to a place ſince called 
Djidde, which ſignifies the firſt of mothers (the cele- 
brated port of Gedda, on the coaſt of Arabia). The 
ſerpent was caſt into the moſt horrid deſart of the Eaſt, 
and the ſpiritual tempter who ſeduced him was exiled 
to the coaſts of Eblebb. This fall of our firſt parent was 
followed by the infidelity and ſedition of all the ſpi- 
rits, Djinng who were ſpread over the ſurface of the 
earth, Then God ſent againſt them the great AZagil, 
who with a legion of angels chaſed them from the 
continent, and diſperſed them among the ifles, and 
along the different coaſts of the ſea. Some time after, 
Adam, conducted by the ſpirit of God, travelled in- 
to Arabia, and advanced as far as Mecca. His foot- 
ſteps diffuſed on all ſides abundance and fertility. His 
figure was enchanting, his ſtature lofty, his complexion 
brown, his hair thick, long, and curled, and he then 
wore a beard and muſtachios. After a ſeparation of 
a hundred years, he rejoined Eve on mount Arafaih, 


near Mecca; an event which gave that mount the name 
66 of 
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of Arafath, or Arefe, that is, the place of remembrance. 
This favour of the Eternal Deity was accompanied by 
another not leſs ſtriking. By his orders the angels took 
a tent, Khayme, from Paradiſe, and pitched it on the very 
ſpot where afterwards the Keabe was erected. This is the 
moſt ſacred of the tabernacles, and the firſt temple which 
was conſecrated to the worſhip of the Eternal Deity by 
the firſt of men, and by all his poſterity. 

& Adam received from heaven ten ſacred leaves, which 
contained the important doctrine of the unity of God ; 
the duties of worſhip impoſed on man; the precept of 
the prayer Namas, with the manner of inclining and 
proſtrating the body, 8c. and which forbade mankind 
to eat pork, blood, or the fleſh of any animal which died 


& of itſelf. 


cc 
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«© Theſe celeſtial laws given to the firſt parent were 
written in the characters of a thouſand different lan- 
guages, and Adam poſſeſſed by divine inſpiration the 
gift of writing, a gift which was tranſmitted to his 
poſterity by the Prophet Enoch. Adam afterwards ap- 
plied his attention to agriculture. Cabil and Habil (Cain 


and Abel) were his firſt children; each of theſe had a 


twin- ſiſter. At one hundred and twenty labours Eve 
had two hundred and forty children. They formed 
connections with each other; the brothers eſpouſed the 
ſiſters, but the union of twins was not permitted. Cain, 
who like his father was a huſbandman, was deſirous of 
marrying his twin-ſifter, Abdul Moughi/s, on account of 
her extraordinary beauty, and diſputed the poſſeſſion of her 
with Abel, who was a ſhepherd. Adam terrified, referred 
their claims to the judgment of God, and commanded 
them to offer ſacrifice, The fire of heaven conſumed 

5 | & immediately 
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& immediately that of Abel. It was offered at Mina, in the 
c“ neighbourhood of Mecca; and this place has from that 
& time been conſecrated to burnt-offerings, to ſacrifices 
c which are offered at the time of the pilgrimage, on the 
cc feſtivals of 1d-adbha, or Courbann-Beyram. 


& Cain, in his rage, killed Abel with the blow of a n 


ce carried off his ſiſter, fled to Temmen, and hid himſelf in a 
« valley to the eaſt of Adenn. Adam, informed of the 
« fratricide, ſought the body of Abel, and perceiving that 
cc the earth had drunk his blood, he curſed it; and from 
& that time the place produced only thorns and briars. 
| . © In pity to Adam's grief, God ſhewed him a new mark of 
cc favour in the birth of Schz/s, Seth; this word ſignifies 
« gift. He was the moſt beautiful of all Adam's children, 
« and bore the neareſt reſemblance to him. By him and 
< his poſterity Adam was deſtined to be the father of the 
c human race. Seth was the founder of the ſacred Keabe : 
c in the ſame place where the angels had pitched the ce- 
cc leſtial tent, he erected a ſtone edifice, which he conſe- 
« crated to the worſhip of the Eternal Deity. At the age 
« of two hundred and five years he had Enouſch, and a 


A „ ſhort time afterwards Saby, the father of the Sabeens, 


c the worſhippers of the ſtars. 

& Enouſch, at the age of one hundred and inet five 
& years, had Caynan, ho begot Mebblail, the father of 
% Berd. Bowed down by the weight of years, Adam 
& had reached the limit of his earthly exiſtence. At that 
«© moment he longed eagerly for the fruits of Paradiſe. A 
„legion of angels attended upon his lateſt figh, and, by 
« the command of the Eternal Being, received his ſoul. 
«© He died on Friday the 7th of April, Niſun, at the age of 
«© nine hundred and thirty years. The angels waſhed and 
purified 
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« purified his body; which was the origin of funeral ab- 
« Jutions. The archangel Michael wrapped it in a ſheet, 
« with perfumes and arcmatics; and the archangel Ga- 
&« hriel, diſcharging the duties of the Imametb, performed, 
« at the head of the whole legion of angels, and of the 
cc whole family of this firſt of the Patriarchs, the Salat#u/- 
« Djenaze; which gave birth to funeral prayers. The 
&« body of Adam was depoſited at GharukKens (the 
« orotto of treaſure), upon the mountain Dyebel-ES'y- 
« Conbey/s, which overlooks Mecca.. His deſcendants, at 
c his death, amounted to forty thouſand ſouls. 

& Herd, who iſſued from the branch of Setb, was born 


* thirty-five years after the death of Adam; and, at the age 


Cc of a hundred and fifty-ſeven, begot the prophet a- 
& gou h, Enoch. This wonderful man, whoſe ſtature and 
& beauty were uncommon, was deſtitute of a beard, and 
«& had his body covered with ſmall white ſpots. His great 
cc affection for the ſtudy of eternal truth, of the divine 


laws, and of the ceremonies of Iſlamiſm, Sunen'y-I/slamy, 


& deſervedly procured him the ſurname of Jari, ſtudious. 
“ Diſtinguiſhed by ſupernatural revelations, he received 
from heaven thirty leaves, which, among other ſublime 
“ materials, contained the principles of aſtronomy and me- 
e dicine. God revealed alſo to him many myſteries, but 
he commanded him not to ſearch further into his eſſence 
« and greatneſs, fince they infinitely exceeded human con- 
« ception and intelligence. This Prophet was the firſt 
«© who made uſe of writing, and who exerciſed the trade 
«© of a weaver: till that time the children of Adam were 
« clothed only with the ſkins of animals. His piety equalled 
« his knowledge, and his good works balanced thoſe of all 
the reſt of mankind. He was on this account taken up 
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cc 


alive to heaven, at the age of three hundred and ſixty- 
five years. Among other children, he left Metouſcbalęb, 
Methuſalem, who was nine hundred and fifty-five years 
old when he periſhed by the deluge, with the reſt of the 
deſcendants of Adam. | 

& Lamek, his ſon, begot Noubb, Noah. He was firſt 
called Senn. This word ſignifies, that in him were 
concentrated the paſt and the future generation. He 
had afterwards the name of Noubb, derived from Newb/ha, 
which ſignifies to groan, and lament, alluding to the 
tears and groans which were drawn from him by the 
iniquities and univerſal corruption of mankind. This 
Patriarch, who was revered as the ſecond father of the 
human race, E/u/ Be/cher-Sany, was of a harſh and auſ- 
tere diſpoſition : he exerciſed the trade of a carpenter. 

“ At the age of fifty years, he received a command from 
heaven to preach to the people, to recall them to the faith, 
and to exhort them to penitence. But his zeal, his 
preaching, and his endeavours were fruitleſs. The world 
was overwhelmed by corruption and impiety. His 
counſels and menaces produced only a general inſurrec- 
tion, of which the Patriarch was not exempt from the 
effects. Noah, deſpairing of the converſion of theſe in- 
fidels, requeſted their deſtruction from the Almighty. 
Allow not, O God, ſaid he, that any of them continue to 
libe and walk upon the ſurface of the earth. His prayer 
was heard. He had orders to conſtruct the ark: it was 
three hundred * pics long, fifty in breadth, and thirty 
in height; it was begun a hundred years before the 


« deluge, in the year of the birth of Sam his ſon. 


*The common pic is about twenty-five inches. 


** 
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cc The ark, which was made entirely of ebony, received 


at Kiufe (that is, at the place where that city was after- 
wards built) the family of Noah, with the birds and 
animals of every kind, male and female, together with 
the body of Adam incloſed in a box coffin : Such was 


the command of the Eternal. Tam, who was alſo called 


Ken-ann, the fourth ſon of Noah, diſobedient to the 
admonition of his father, refuſed to enter into the 
ark, and periſhed with the reſt of the human ſpecies. 
The deluge began the 17th of the moon of Safer, and 
continued without interruption forty days and forty 
nights. The whole earth was overwhelmed, and re- 
mained, during one hundred and fifty days, covered 
with theſe celeſtial waters. At the expiration of this pe- 
riod, the ark, till then ſupported by the water, reſted on 
the mountain of Dyoudy in Arabia. 

« There Noah landed with his family, and, by . 
ficing victims, expreſſed his gratitude to heaven. Then 
God bleſſed his poſterity, renewed with him his laws, 
and gave him the rainbow as a ſign of his favour and 
reconciliation. Noah ſettled in this place with Sam, 
Kham, Yafeſs, his children, and the reſt of his family, 
to the number of eighty perſons, which occaſioned this 
ſettlement to be called Cariyet-us-Semaninn, the village 
of the Fourſcore. Noab's firſt care was to depoſit the 
body of Adam in the ſame grotto of the mountain * 


bhel-Eby-Coubeyſs. 


« This Patriarch lived three hundred and fifty years 
longer, and died at the age of nine hundred and fifty, in 
the higheſt ſtate of proſperity. The poſterity of his 
three children repeopled the earth. That of Sam was 


divided into nineteen branches or tribes; that of Kham 
K 2 C into 
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& into ſeventeen; that of Y7afe/5 into thirty-ſix, making in 
ce all ſeventy-two tribes; they all ſpoke the Syriac lan- 
& guage, which was that of Adam and Eve, the firſt of all 
ce the languages in the univerſe, till the epocha of the con- 
6“ ſtruction of the tower of Babel, Sarrbb. This memora- 
& ble edifice, which was intended to reach to heaven, and 
& protect mankind from the calamities of a ſecond deluge, 
« was a monument of that criminal diſtruſt with which the 
C ſeventy-two tribes received the promiſes of the Almighty. 
& They had already conſtructed round the building ſeventy- 
& two baſtions, from which the chiefs of the tribes might 
«& direct and haſten the work, when the Almighty, who 
& delights in fruſtrating the abſurd projects of mankind, 
“ confounded their language. Hence all that country aſ- 
“ ſumed the name of Babil, Babylon, which ſignifies con- 
“ fuſion. Aabir, Heber, a deſcendant of Sam, was the only 
6 one Whoſe heart was not defiled with that impious diſ- 
e truſt, and he alone preferved his language in complete 
& purity. The confuſion of Babil cauſed the diſperſion of 
& all the children of Noah. Thoſe of Sam, whoſe mother 
« was Salib, ſettled in Syria, Arabia, Greece, Aſia, and 
e gave birth to the Perſians, the Arabs, the Greeks, the 
« Hebrews, the Amalekites, 8&c. Thoſe of Kham, whole 
„ mother was Tabbleb, ſettled in India, Egypt, Nubia, Ni- 
« gritia, &c.; and thoſe of Yafe/s, whoſe mother was called 
« Neſſime, were ſcattered towards the north and weſt of 
« Afia, and gave birth to the Chine/e, to the Tatars, to 
« the Moghouls, to the Yeedje-oudjes-Meedjeoudjes (Gog and 
« Magog), &c.” | 
The reſt of this hiſtorical part of the Mahometan tradi- 
tions, where are equally explained the origin and principles 
of the doctrine, worſhip, and external ceremonies of Iflam- 
| iſm, 
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iſm, will be placed in its moſt eſſential point of view in 
the following obſervations. 


2. That the * Creator of this world is God, Allah, 
and that this God is ſole and eternal; that he lives, 
that he is all- powerful, that he knows, underſtands, 
and ſees every ching; ; that he is endowed with volition 
and action; that in him there is neither form, nor 
figure, nor bounds, nor limits, nor number, nor parts, 
nor multiplications, nor diviſions, becauſe he is neither 


— —L-5!õ§A—— 


body nor matter; he has neither beginning nor end; 


— — 


but exiſts by himſelf, without generation, without a 
dwelling, without an abode, independent \ of the empire 
of time; as incomparable i in his nature as in his attri- 
butes, which, without being ſeparate from his efſence, 1 
do not conſtitute it. 

Thus God is poſſeſſed of wiſdom, power, life, 
ſtrength, underſtanding, fight, volition, action, crea- 
tion, endowments, and ſpeech. He is in poſſeſſion of 
ſpeech, but it is eternal in its eſſence, without letters, 
characters, and ſounds, and his nature is a contraſt to 
filence. 

3. That the + Gn ann is the word of the uncre- 
ated God ; that it is written in our books, engraved on 
our hearts, articulated by our tongues, and heard by 


* Ne Meuhbaifs Pil-Alem Huw allah u. 
+ Yel-Couur ann Kelam' alla u teala ghayr-i- Makblout-inn, 
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our ears, in which the ſound of the word is received, 


and not the word itſelf, which is eternal and ſelf-ex- 
iſting. 


OBSERVATIONS, 

It is known that the Courann is conſidered by the Muſ- 
ſulmen as a collection of divine laws promulgated by 
Mohammed. Courann means a ſubject the moſt deſery- 
ing to be read. It is called alſo K77ab, or Kitab-ullah, 
the book, the book of God; Ma/shbaj, the ſupreme 
code; Furkann, that which marks the diſtinction be- 
tween good and evil, truth and falſhood ; and Kelam- 
Scherif, the ſacred word. 

The Mahometans believe that this book was taken from 
the great volume of the divine decrees, and that it de- 
ſcended from heaven leaf by leaf, verſe by verſe. Their 
legiſlator made uſe of it perpetually to illuſtrate his aſ- 
ſertions, to ſupport his harangues, and to ſolve various 
problems in the political order of affairs. In his moments 
of perplexity and embarraſſment, theſe leaves never failed 
to deſcend from heaven. They correſponded exactly to 
the different circumſtances of his life and doctrine, ſince 
he publiſhed them whenever it was neceflary to autho- 
rize a project, to approve or reject an action, to abſolve 
or condemn any one, to confirm or aboliſh various laws, 
which were eſtabliſhed even by preceding verſes, Ayatb- 
Menſoukha, &c. In this volume, therefore, are depoſited 


the dogmas and precepts of the Mahometan religion. It 


contains one hundred and fourteen chapters, Surres, ſix 
thouſand fix hundred and fixty-ſix verſes, Ayeths, and 


thirty — Djuz'y. The order in which they are di- 
geſted 
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geſted is not, however, the ſame as that in which Mo- 
hammed received and promulgated them. 

According to the beſt Mahometan authors who have 
written the hiſtory of this legiſlator, his pretended miſ- 


ſion was revealed to him in a dream, in the fortieth year Y | 


of his age, by the archangel rafil, in the night of the 
19th of Ramazan: 6203, which correſponds to the year 
609 of the Chriſtian æra, thirteen years before the Hegira, 
Hidjreth, which is the epocha of his retreat from Mecca 
to Medina. From that moment Mobammmed, under the 
influence of a holy terror, devoted himſelf to a ſolitary 
life. He retired to a grotto in the mountain of Hira, 
which overlooks Mecca. He there paſſed his days and 
nights in faſting, prayer, and meditation. In the midſt 
of one of theſe profound extaſies, the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to him, and commanded him to read. Mohammed 
replied, that he was unable. The angel took him in his 
arms, embraced him cloſely, and repeated this ceremony 
three times, with embraces ſtill more ardent, and at laſt put 
into his mouth the following words: 1kra bi iſ birebbike 
, Read in the name of thy Creator, 8c.” This firſt 
chapter of the Cour ann, called Alaꝶ, the union of the 
two ſexes, is nevertheleſs the ninety- ſixth of the digeſted 
volume. A few days afterwards, praying upon the ſame 
mountain of Hira, Mohammed ſaw again the angel of the 
Lord appear to him, ſeated in the midſt of the clouds, on 
a glittering throne, and was addreſſed by him in the fol- 
lowing words: Ta eyyub'el mudeſſir' u.“ O thou, who art 
« covered with a celeſtial mantle, ariſe and preach !” This 
ſecond chapter is the ſeventy-fourth of the volume. Thus 
the angel Gabriel, ſay the ſame writers, communicated, 
by command of the Eternal, to his Prophet, in the twenty- 

| three 
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three laſt years of his life, the whole book of the Cour ann 
leaf by leaf, chapter by chapter. This great miniſter of 
the Lord's will, ſay they, who appeared twelve times to 
Adam, four to Enoch, fifty to Noah, forty-two to Abra- 
ham, four hundred to Mo/es, and ten to Fe/zzs Chrift, ho- 
noured with his preſence the laſt and moſt auguſt of the 
Prophets twenty-four thouſand times. He always ap- 
peared to him with, a countenance diffuſing glory and ſplen- 
dour, he ſcattered round him the moſt delicious perfumes, 
and announced his approach by a hollow noiſe, Sal/a/e, re- 
ſembling the ſound of ſmall bells. His preſence always in- 
fuſed terror into the ſoul of the Prophet; a cold ſweat 
bedewed his body. He beheld alſo, continues the ſame 
author, very frequently the angel Wa,! in the three firſt 
years of his apoſtleſhip. 

Mohammed, by his own example, inſpired his diſciples 
with the moſt profound veneration for the Cour ann. 
«© The peruſal of the ſacred Cour ann,” ſay the Mahometan 
writers, © produced always in him a kind of extaſy. He 
« was agitated, reſtleſs, mild, impaſſioned, humane, &c. 
& according to the ſpirit and character of each verſe and 
ce paſlage in that ſacred book.” —Revered as the receptacle 
of the divine laws, it is the object of the moſt profound 
homage of every Muſſulman. They never touch it with- 
out they are in a ſtate of legal purity, and without kiſ- 
ſing it, and carrying it before them with the deepeſt ſenſe 
of reſpect and devotion. The Othoman ſovereigns, as well 
as the firſt officers of ſtate, after the example of the an- 
cient Khaliphs, conſider it as a duty to adorn their Cour” ann 
with gold and precious ſtones. This book, it is generally 
known, was not digeſted till the thirteenth year of the 


Hegira, and the {ſecond after the death of Mohammed, by 
the 
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the order of the Khaliph Ebu-Betir. He gave his commands 
to Zeyd Ibn Sabith, who collected all the ſcattered leaves, and 
formed them into a volume, which was ſolemnly com- 
mitted to the care of Hafza, the daughter of Omer, and 


the widow of the Prophet. Though this book be as much 


diſtinguiſhed by the elegance and ſuperiority of its ſtyle, 
as by its deſpotic influence on the public opinion, it 1s 
nevertheleſs little intelligible. It wants method and co- 
herence in the precepts and the various-matter which it 
contains. To the comprehenſion. of it, the aſſiſtance of 
the commentators called Mufefirs is abſolutely neceſſary. 
They are very numerous ; but the moſt eſteemed and moſt 
generally attended to, is Ca2i-y-Beizawy. The chief of 
theſe commentators have produced gloſſaries which are re- 
puted falſe and impious. During the Khaliphat of Oſuan, 
there were many editions of the Cour” ann, and an infinite 
number of copies publicly ſold, which were altered and 
corrupted. 

This circumſtance, which filled Arabia, Syria, and all 
Irak with diſputes and controverſies, infuſed into the 
minds of men, ſay the ſame authors, a diſtruſt of the 
truth of Mobammed's doctrine. Alarmed at this, Oman 
determined, in the year 32 (652), in an aſſembly of the 
diſciples, 4/shabs, to make public a number of copies of the 
original volume, which was in the hands of the widow- 
Hafza, and to condemn to the flames all the other copies 
which had cauſed this ſpiritual efferveſcence. 

The ſame Khaliph alſo ordained, that the explications 
and cammentaries ſhould be always compoſed in'the Ara- 
bian dialect, in which the Corr ann is written. A cen- 
tury afterwards, in the year 123 (740), during the Kha- 


liphat of Huſcham J. the ſanctity of this book, or rather 
I. its 
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its pretended marks of the divinity, were openly attacked by 
| Djeah Ion Dirkhem. This hereſiarch rejected the opinion 
generally received, that the Cour ann was uncreated and 
eternal. What is aſtoniſhing, this hereſy *, though ſup- 
preſſed by the blood of its author, and of a conſiderable 
number of his adherents, was revived in 21x (826), by 
the Khaiph Abdullah III, who openly embraced it, and 
after ſeven years of controverſy compelled a majority of 
the doctors of his court and empire to avow the fame 
opinion. All thoſe who refuſed their aſſent were diſ- 
graced, perſecuted, and thrown into horrid dungeons. A 
tribunal erected at Baghdad, on account of this ſingle 
article of faith, occaſioned the ruin and deſolation of num- 
berleſs families. Theſe unhappy people, particularly the 
"Oulemas, were treated with ſtill more rigour by Moham- 
med III. the brother and ſucceſſor of 46bd*u/lah III. From 
this Khaliph they experienced, in 218 (834), the great- 
eſt ſeverity : many of them bled under the blows of 
ſcourges. The celebrated Imam Ahmed Ibn Hannbel, 
founder of the rite Hannbely, was one of this unhappy 
number: the compoſed and tranquil aſpect, the ſerious and 
reſpectful filence, with which this pious and learned doctor 
ſuffered pieces of fleſh to be torn from his body, aſtoniſh- 
ed even Mohammed II himſelf, who was preſent at his 
puniſhment. Many of theſe doctors were put to death. 
This prince, whom hiſtory never mentions without hor- 
ror, carried his cruelty ſo far as to afliſt the executioner in 
ſtripping off the ſkin of one of theſe Oulemas, Abmed- 
{hn-Nafjir, who had been bold enough to controvert, in 
his preſence, that impious opinion, which deprived the 


* Khoult'y Gur ann. | 
| Cour ann 
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Courann of its celeſtial, uncreated, and eternal character. 


This perſecution was not extinct till 227 (842), in the reign 
of Harounn 11, the ſon and ſucceſſor of the tyrant Mo- 
zammed III. The moſt happy and remarkable event, ſays 
the hiſtorian, in the reign of this humane, learned, and 
generous Khaliph, was the abolition of that horrid tribunal 
inſtituted by his uncle, the impious Adu III. This was 


_ occaſioned by the judicious obſervation of an aged Scheykb, 
who being arreſted and brought before the tribunal, al- 


leged in his defence to the inquiſitor Abed-1bn-Davoud, 
in the preſence of the Khaliph, the ſilence of Mohammed 
himſelf reſpecting a matter of ſuch importance. Was 
cc the ſilence of our Prophet,” ſaid he, the effect of his 
& being unacquainted with the nature of the Cour ann, 
& or was it occaſioned by a myſtery which he wiſhed to 
ce conceal from the knowledge of mankind?” The ma- 
giſtrate replied, that the Prophet, from whom nothing 
was concealed, could not have been ignorant of the cha- 
racter of that ſacred volume; but that he did not think it 
Proper to reveal it to mankind. “If then our ſacred Pro- 
«© phet,” anſwered the old Schey#b, © choſe not to give us 


„ information on this ſubject, by what right do you pre- 


% tend to be an interpreter and judge of the Cour ann, and 
c to eſtabliſh dogmas, by fire and ſword, concerning which 


« Mohammed himſelf has preſerved a reſpectful ſilence ?” © 


Theſe words, ſays the hiſtorian, uttered with all the ar- 
dour of a mind informed and convinced of the truths of 
Iſlamiſm, made ſuch a lively impreſſion upon the Khaliph, 
that he went out inſtantly from the aſſembly, diſmiſſed 
the Schey&b with a purſe of ducats, aboliſhed the tribunal 


that very day, and gave orders throughout the empire, 
L 2 | that 
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that the nature of the Cour ann ſhould be no more the 
ſubject of diſcuſſion. That opinion, however, was re- 
vived in later ages, and is at preſent one of the hereſies 
of the ſect of the Schiys or Rafazys, which is the moſt pre- 


valent in Perſia. 


4. That creation, Tekwinn, is an eternal principle in 
the eſſence of God, and that this principle has created 
and produced the world with all its parts, not in eter- 
nity, but in time. | 

5. That volition, Jradeth, is in the eſſence of God, 
and that this volition is eternal and ſelf-exiſting. 

6. That the fight of God, Rowyerh, is an article of 
belief conformable at the ſame time to the light of rea- 
ſon, and to the truths which have been eſtabliſned by 


tradition, and demonſtrative * arguments, which pro- 


miſe that the faithful ſhall behold God throughout 
eternity; but this view, this contemplation, ſhall be 
exempt from place, from parts, from diſtance. 

7. That infidels, and believers who are ſinners, ſhall 
experience agonies in their tombs ; but the juſt ſhall 


there taſte ſpiritual delights. 


ad 


C. The Schjys are ranked in the claſs of infidels. 


* Theſe are the four facred books, Titab, Sunneth, | Uima-y-ummeth, and Kiyaſe, See 
the Introduction. 


OB S ERV A- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


This name of Schiys ſignifies, in one view, the peculiar 
followers of 4/y, who do not acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the three firſt Khaliphs, and in another comprehends 
all thoſe who are born heterodox within the pale of Iſlam- 
iſm, in oppoſition to the Sunnys, a word which means all 
the Muſſulmen of the four orthodox rites. They call alfo 
the Schiys, Sahhib-Hewa, or EhbPul-Ehbhwa, Ebbl-bid-atb, 
Ehbl-Zalaleth, Rafazy, Mulbhidy, 8c. by which are meant 
the controvertiſts, the wanderers, the W the im- 
pious, 8 

It is well known that the doctrine of Mohammed, which 
during his life was ſo warmly oppoſed by his own, and by 


ſeveral neighbouring nations, experienced attacks not leſs 


vehement and bloody after his deceaſe. Eb#-Be#ir his ſuc- 
ceflor, and the firſt of the Khaliphs, employed his arms 
and his firſt efforts againſt a crowd of impoſtors, who in 
oppoſition to Mahometaniſm, were deſirous of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the ancient religion, or of impoſing new reveries dic- 
tated as much by fanaticiſm as by ambition. The at- 


tempts of E - Ana, ſurnamed Zul-Khimar, who paſſed 


for a great cabaliſt; of Talbba-Ibu-Khowurweyled, brother- in- 
law of the Prophet; of Miſſelleme-Kegsab; of Sedieabb- 
um-Sarir, one of the moſt celebrated magicians of his 
time; in fine, a thouſand civil diſſenſions, a thouſand re- 
ligious diſputes, ſprung, if it may be ſo ſaid, from the 
aſhes of Mohammed, deſolated Yemen, Beabbreyn, Yemame, 
Hidjeaz, and every where infuſed doubts into the minds 
of men reſpecting the dogmas of Iſlamiſm. A multitude 
of citizens, and many tribes of nomades, openly abjured 

| | the 
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the new doctrine, and returned to their former worſhip. 
They exclaimed againſt the precepts of the Cour ann, 


Z and particularly againſt the eleemoſynary tythes impoſed 


upon their property. Alms, they ſaid, ought to be vo- 
luntary, and ſhould not be exacted by the law. 

The flames of this almoſt general ſedition communi- 
cated even to Mecca; and would, perhaps, have entirely 
conſumed the edifice of Iſlamiſm, and have operated a new 
revolution in Arabia, unleſs the ſkill and courage of Subh- 
ey Ibn Amir, one of the chiefs of the city, had ſtopped 
their progreſs. At the gate of the ſanctuary, Keabe, he 
aſſembled the Coureyſcbs, and addreſſed them in ſuch an 
animated, affecting, and alarming ſpeech, reſpecting the 
diſaſters with which they were threatened, that he con- 
verted them to his opinion, ſettled their diſputes, and eſta- 


bliſhed them in the faith. 


The work which he began was completed by the arms 


of Ebu-Bekir; but during eight months, Arabia, to its re- 


moteſt extremities, was ſtained with blood. His court, and 
all Medina, the firſt reſidence of the Khaliphat, were at the 
ſame time agitated by an angry conteſt, the firſt which 
aroſe between the diſciples of the Prophet, on the ſubject 
of his apotheoſis : opinions were adopted and defended with 
the greateſt warmth. This ſchiſm would have alſo been 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, if it had not 
been ſilenced by the firm intrepidity of Omer; in the midſt 
of a tumultuous aſſembly, he ſwore, with his drawn ſa- 
bre, in a foaming agony of rage, that he would inſtantly 
imbrue it in the blood of him who ſhould dare to ſpeak 
another ſyllable concerning the apotheoſis, the nature, and 
the divine or human qualities of the Prophet. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſtorms which threatened the 
Khaliphat, 


Khaliphat, eſpecially after the uſurpation of that ſacerdotal 
dignity by the Ommiades, to the excluſion of the houſe of 
Aly, Mahometaniſm remained tranquil for near a century, 
during which period its propagation was commenſurate 
with the progreſs of the Khaliph's authority, in almoſt 
every country of the Eaſt. The chief of thoſe who pro- 
pagated opinions moſt oppoſite to the Cour ann, who had 
the moſt partizans, and who contributed in the greateſt 
degree to ruin and overthrow the Khaliphat, were : | 
I. Abd'ullah Ion Wehebb, founder, in 39 (659), of the ſect 
of the Kharidjys, that is, aliens, forei gners, who are out of 


the pale of Iſlamiſm. One of his opinions conſidered as 


heterodox was, that enormous ſins annihilate the faith, 
which cannot be poſſeſſed by any one without the uniform 


practice of good works. The zeal which Al diſplayed 
againſt theſe ſectaries was the cauſe of his death. He was 


however the only victim of this odious conſpiracy, which 
ought equally to have deſtroyed Muawiye 1, and Amr 
Ibun'ul Aſs, then governor of Egypt, and author of the re- 
volution which transferred the Khaliphat to the houſe of 
the Ommiades. 


2. Moughaire Ibn Said. This celebrated magician, in 


the doctrine which he made public in 119 (737), during 
the Khaliphat of Hu/cham I, repreſented God as a corpo- 


real being, with as many members as there were letters in 


the Arabian alphabet. 

3. Gbaylann Ibn Younouſs-Cadry, who, during the fame 
reign, attacked various dogmas, and many ceremonies in 
the Mahometan religion. 

4. Djead-Ibn Dirbbem, the firſt who, in the year 123 


(741 05 oppoſed vehemently the received opinion — g 
the 
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the nature of the Cour ann, which was generally conſidered 
as uncreated and eternal. 

5. Ebu-Muſ5lim. This renowned captain, the terror of 
the Eaſt, the deſtroyer of the houſe of the Ommiades, and 
the author of the fortune of the Abagides, was unjuſtly ſa- 
crificed, in 137 (755), to the hatred of the Khaliph 45- 
ullab Il, who was jealous of the military glory which he 
had acquired. The people of Khoragan, over which he 
preſided, beatified him, as a ſupernatural being, and as a 
Prophet, and placed him even higher than Mohamed. 
From this opinion, more than from his peculiar principles, 
he became odious to the profeſſors of Iſlamiſm, and was 
ranked in the claſs of hereſiarchs. 

This extraordinary man was ſevere beyond example; he 
made death the penalty of the ſmalleſt fault. By his or- 
ders, thouſands periſhed by the hands of executioners, both 
in the army, and 1n the provinces ſubject to his authority. 
In his manners he was immoderately auſtere and ab- 
ſtemious: during the whole year he limited his com- 
merce with his wife to a ſingle embrace; he declared the 
moſt exquiſite of connubial pleaſures to be an act of folly, and 
ſaid it was enough for a man to play the fool once a year. 
6. Abmed-Rawendy. He inculcated, in 141 (758), a new 

doctrine concerning the metempſychoſis, Tenaſſouęb. This 

extravagant character deified all mankind; and aſſerted that 
the ſoul of Adam, which had travelled from one body to 
another, then animated that of the Khaliph 46d'ullah II, 
to whom he and his ſectaries were deſirous of paying di- 
vine honours. 
7. Ata-Hakem, ſurnamed Mucanna. This impoſtor, born 
at Merw in Morast, had but one eye; that he might the 
better 
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better play his part, he wore a gold maſk, which procured 
him the ſurname of Mucanna. Under this maſk, he cir- 
culated throughout his country the moſt abſurd reveries, 
and even attributed to himſelf a divine character. He pre- 
tended that the Spirit of God had dwelt in Adam, the firſt of 
men, and that dwelling ſucceſſively with Noab, and all the 
prophets of later ages, it at that time reſided in him in all 
the plenitude of grace, and of celeſtial power: in conſe- 
quence of this an idle crowd rendered him divine honours ; 
but after two years of carnage and devaſtation throughout 
Khboraſſan, this impoſtor, reduced to extremities in 189 
(775), in Sam, by the troops of the Khaliph Mohammed I, 
ſet the city on fire, reduced it and all its wealth to aſhes, 
and threw himſelf into the flames with the following. en- 
thuſiaſtic exclamation : I depart for heaven; whoever 
c will ſhare my felicity, muſt inſtantly follow me.” Theſe 
words had ſuch an animating effect, that his wife, his chil- 
. dren, and a great number of his followers, eagerly imitated 
his example, with a degree of heroiſm to which human 
nature ſeemed unequal. Under the Khaliphat of this ſame 
Mohammed I, the ancient errors of Manes, Mani-Zindickh, 
who was firſt protected in Perſia by Schapour Il, and after- 
wards proſcribed and put to death by Bebhram Il, made 
the greateſt progreſs among the Muſſulmen. Mohammed J. 
treated theſe new Manichzans with the greateſt rigour, 
and thought it his duty to aſſiſt at their puniſhment with 

a parade as pompous as it was alarming. | 
8. Babik-Haremy. He revived the opinion of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls. His doctrine made the greateſt pro- 
greſs in Azerbaydjeann, in Armenia, and throughont all 
Perſia, He ſupported it by arms, at the head of more than 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men, all partizans of his 
M opinions. 
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opinions. During twenty years, he reſiſted in every quar- 
ter the generals of the Khaliphs, and diffuſed the terror of 

his name and ſect even to Baghdad. He fell at laſt amidſt 
ſtreams of blood in 222 (837), beneath the efforts of general Ion 
Keawou/s, who vanquiſhed, rapidly purſued, and at length 
ſeized him and his family in Bedea, the bulwark where he 
had ſo often braved the united powers of the Khaliphat. 
He was led to Baghdad with one of his brothers, with his 
feventeen children, his twenty-three wives, and three thou- 
fand three hundred of his proſelytes. He was conducted 
into that city mounted on an elephant, and the day of his 
entrance was a public feſtival throughout all Tra. The 
Khaliph Mohammed Ill, who had valued his head at fifty 
thouſand ducats, and had promiſed twice that ſum if he 
| ſhould be brought to him alive, ordered his arms and legs 

to be cut off, and his body to be expoſed during ſeveral 
days, as a public ſpectacle. The victory over this hereſi- 
arch was purchaſed dearly by the Khaliphat; more than 
two hundred and fifty thouſand men periſhed in his cauſe, 
and a great number of his followers, driven from their 
country, repaired to the territories of the Greek Emperor, 
who, by the aid of circumſtances, and of a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence which he had carried on with the deceaſed 
rebel, had formed the moſt deſperate ans againſt the 
ſafety of the Mahometans. 

9. Waſfel-Ibn Ata, a celebrated chief in 240 (854), of the 
ſect of the Mæutegiles, which means ſchiſmatics. His 
principal hereſy was being of the ſame opinion with Djead- 
Ion Dirbbem, reſpecting the nature of the Cour ann. 

10. Caramath. This character, as ambitious as fanati- 
cal, gave birth, in 277 (890), during the Khaliphat of Ab- 


med 11, to a new ſect, whoſe principles were oppoſite to 
| thoſe 


. 
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thoſe of Iſlamiſm. After changing all the ceremonies of 


external worſhip, purifications, dominical prayer, faſts, 8c. 


he preached againſt the pilgrimage to Mecca, permitted 
the uſe of wine and pork, afſumed the fifth part of the 
charitable tythes, &c. 8&c. The progreſs of his ſect was 


much more rapid and alarming than that of Babit-Haremy. 


In leſs than ten years Caramath's party was ſo powerful, 
that on one ſide he carried fire and ſword to the gates of 
Damas, and on the other to the walls of Baſſora. He had 
followers from every claſs of citizens, and in every province 
of the Khaliphat. His ſucceſſors, aſſuming the title of 
Imam, among other conqueſts, accompliſhed that of Hadjr 
in Arabia, from whence they infulted the united power of 
the Khaliphs of Baghdad: In 319 (931), they carried their 


fury and devaſtation even to Mecca itſelf. They ftormed 


that city ; put to the ſword more than thirty thouſand citi- 
zens; were guilty of every kind of violation in the temple, 
and the Keabe; buried three thouſand dead bodies within 
the moſque; filled up the wells of Zemsem; and carried 
off the black ſtone which had been conſecrated by Iſlamiſm 
as an object of public veneration. This deſolation during 
eight years interrupted the pilgrimage to Mecca, one of 
the moſt important precepts of the Cour ann; and the 
Khaliph Mohammed VIII. was obliged to pay every year to 
theſe fanatics twenty-five thouſand ducats of gold to be al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of worſhip in the firſt temple of 
Mahometaniſm. They did not till twenty years after re- 
place the black ſtone, | declaring that they had taken it 
away by the expreſs order of heaven, and that a fimilar 
command had occaſioned them to reſtore it. Theſe devaſ- 
tations of the Caramatbes, which deſolated numberleſs 


provinces, were during two centuries the ſcourge of the 


Khaliphat. 
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IT. Ebu Yezid. In the year 360 (970), this impoſtor be- 
came a prophet, declaimed againſt the Cour ann, propa- 
gated a new doctrine, and filled Africa with tumult and 
ſedition. 

12. Haſun-Ibn-Aly-Humeyry. He was an hypocritical 
Scheykh, who, after having preached in Perſia and Syria, in 
favour of the Fatimitbes of Egypt, againſt the Abaſſides of 
Baghdad, concluded by ſending forth fallacious commen- 
taries upon the Cour ann, and by eſtabliſhing in 483 (1090) a 
new ſect, which put him in poſſeſſion of Eumeꝛotb, near 
Ca2zwin, and a ſhort time after of all Coubbiſetaun. His 
followers, called after him Humyeris, bore alſo the name 
of Fedayis, on account of the enthuſiaſm with which they 
expoſed their lives under his ſtandard. His deſcendants, 
proud of their ſucceſs, aſſumed the title of Imam, and re- 
ſiſted, during a century and a half, the united arms of the 
Khaliphs and of the neighbouring princes. 15 

13- Mohammed Mebbdy Ibn Tumereth. He pretended, 
from his name Mehbqh, that he was the twelfth of the 
Imams of the race of Ay. Under this impoſing appella- 
tion, in 514 (1120), he attacked many principles of the 
Cour ann, preached a new dodrine, and ſettled on the 
mountains of Semlil in Africa. He was there attended by 
a great number of * followers, and becoming ſoon maſter 
of all Magbrib, he eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty, and tranſ- 
- mitted it to his defcendants. The unity of God conſtitut- 
ing the eſſence of his doctrine, as well as that of Mobam- 
med, he wrote a ſenſible treatiſe on this ſubject, called Im- 
Tecobbid, the Science of the Unity. Hence his diſciples 
were always diſtinguiſhed by the name of Muwabbidinns, 
that is, adorers of the Unity, and his ſucceſſors aſſumed the 
title of Emir-ul-Muwahhbidinns, princes of the adorers of 

| the 
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the unity. They ſupported their authority durin g a cen- 


tury and a half, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Fa- 


timithes, who then reigned in Africa and Egypt. 

14. Khand-Haſſan. This extraordinary hereſiarch, the 
third of the Imame Humeyrys eſtabliſhed in Coubbi/srann, 
enlarged the errors of Hagan IJon-Ah, and became in his 
turn the founder of a new ſect, more odious than the pre- 
ceding in the eyes of Iſlamiſm. As he declared himſelf 
the deſcendant of Fatima, and of Aly, he choſe, in 559 
(1163), the ſeventeenth day of Ramazann, on which this 
fourth of the Khaliphs was aſſaſſinated, to make a public 
and ſolemn declaration of his ſentiments.” Elevated above 
an immenſe crowd in an extenſive plain, he inculcated that 
faith alone, internal conviction, and a contemplative life, 
Batinn, compoſed the ſoul and eſſence of religion, and that 
whatever related to exterior worſhip, Zabbir, was only a 
vain and uſeleſs ceremony. 

Upon this principle he declared, that purifications, faſt- 
ing, pilgrimage, continence, the prohibition of wine, of 
pork, &c. were ridiculous chimeras. At the concluſion of 
his addreſs, deſirous of exemplifying his precepts, he drank 
wine, eat in the preſence of the people who were faſting 
becauſe it was Ramazann, invited the multitude to imitate 
him, earneſtly recommending that they ſhould baniſh 
every mortification, and, in obedience to the dictates of 
nature, gratify their deſires, appetites, and paſſions. Theſe 


opinions were received with the loudeſt acclamations ; and 


Kband-Haſſan conſecrated that day under the name of Ja- 
Kiyam, which ſignifies an active feſtival, a feſtival cele- 
brated on foot; and it became the epocha of an æra pecu- 
liar to that ſect, which abjured every thing ſubſequent to 
the Hegira of Mohammed. 
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The policy of this hereſiarch, who exempted his ſub- 
jects from public taxes, procured him a great number of 
proſelytes, called Batinnyes, which ſignifies perſons addicted 
to contemplation. Iſlamiſm diſtinguiſhes them by the 
name of Mu/bbidys, which means ITY blaſphemers, 
atheiſts, &c. 

To theſe principal ſects may be added thoſe of the 1m14- 
miyes, the Zindikiyes, the Zeydiyes, the Mubahbhiyes, the 
Muſaweriyes, &c. &c. which have moſt vehemently op- 
poſed the doctors Sunnys, reſpecting various points of the 
Mahometan doctrine and worſhip. They are in all ſeventy- 
two ſects, called Schia, or Firka, which number many of the 
Imams compare to the ſeventy-two tribes of Noah, at the 
confuſion of Babel, and the diſperſion of the children of 
Adam. They divide them into ſix general claſſes, each 
conſiſting of twelve ſes, under the particular denomina- 
tions of Kharidjiye, Rafuziye, Djebriye, Cadriye, Muſcheb- 
bebhe, and Muattale. 

The moſt conſiderable, however, of all, that which has 
been attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to Iſla- 
miſm and the Khaliphat, was the ſect of the Schiys, pro- 
perly ſo called. Its origin is dated at the epocha of the 
diviſion of the Khaliphat, and of its being uſurped by the 
Ommiades, to the excluſion of A. 95 in the 37th year of the 
Hegira. 

The enterpriſes of a number of princes, the deſcendants 
of Aly, deſolated, during more than fix centuries, this ex- 
tenſive monarchy. Various branches of theſe Alewys, 
commonly called Alides, reigned under particular deno- 
minations, and under the titles of Emir, Imam, Scherif, 
and even of Khaliph, in different parts of the empire ; 
ſuch were the Beno-Ukhaydar, the Beno-Mouſſa, the Beno- 

Kitade 
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Kitade at Mecca, the Beno-Taba-Taba in Upper Jemen, the Wl 
Beno-Zeyad in Lower Yemen, the Beno-1ari/s at Morocco, 
the Fatimithes in Africa and Egypt, &c. &c. Their ſub- 
jects and partizans, in the language of Iflamiſm, and of 
the univerſal Khaliphs, whether O-27ades or Abaſſides, 
were known by no other name than that of Schiys, a word 
which ſtigmatizes them as factious and ſeditious. 
The cauſe of this new revolution, and of the troubles 
which it occaſioned, was an opinion that A and his de- 
ſcendants had a legal claim to the Khaliþhat, to the exclu- 
ſion of the Osmmiades and Abaſſides, With this opinion, 
merely political, heterodox ideas were ſoon connected. They 
attributed to Ay a ſanctity and pre- eminence of character 
above all the other companions and diſciples of the Prophet, 
and conſequently above the three firſt Khaliphs, Ebu-Bekir, 
Omer, and Oſman, whom they conſidered as having aſcend- 
ed by force the ſeat of Mohammed. This point being re- 
garded by them as an article of faith, the conteſt from 

political became religious. | 
Enthuſiaſm exerting her influence with increaſing ar- 
dour, augmented every where the partizans of the Alewys ; 
and the ſucceſſive enterpriſes of theſe princes, towards the 
end of the ſecond century of the Hegira, placed the Kha- 
liphat in the moſt imminent danger. Abd ullab Ill, who 
was then ſeated on the throne of Baghaad, felt his ſitua- 
tion ſo precarious, that either through fear, policy, or 
conviction, he reſolved to ſubſtitute the houſe of Ay in the 
place of his own. He ſolemnly appointed as his ſucceſ- 
{or, in 201 (816), the prince A lun Mouſſa, the eighth 
Imam of that race, decorated him with the ſurname of 
Riga, the agreeable, and gave him his daughter Umm ul- 
Faz/1n marriage. He relinquiſhed black, which colour had 
| hitherto- 
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hitherto diſtinguiſhed his family and court, for green, 
which was worn by the Aleuys, and commanded all the 
officers of his empire to adopt the ſame alteration. 

This policy, however, which appeaſed the tumults ex- 
cited by the A/ewys, gave birth to others from the diſ- 
content of the princes Abaſſides, who were excluded from 
the Khaliphat. In the midſt of this new ſtorm, A/y-Riza 
died by poiſon, and Abd ullab III. was obliged to reſume his 
former colour, to abandon his plan of ſucceſſion, and to 
employ alternately negociation and arms againſt the princes 
of the Alewys, who, with new rage, fomented every where 
tumult and ſedition. After being ſo weak as to ſacrifice the 
intereſts of his family, Abd'ullab III. betrayed thoſe of his 
religion. He publicly avowed, in 211 (826), his opinion of 
the ſanctity and pre-eminence of Aly above all the other 
diſciples of the Prophet. This event, which aſtoniſhed the 
whole empire, was a new reſtraint upon the ambition of 
the 4/ewys, and upon the frenzy of the Schzys their parti- 
zans. Yet twenty-one years after, in 232 (847), the Kha- 
liph Djeafer I, grandſon of the ſame Abd'ullab III, ſeverely 
condemned this heterodox conduct of his grandfather, and 
declared himſelf the implacable enemy of the Aleuys. Em- 
bracing an error equally oppoſite and contrary to the ſpi- 
rit of Iflamiſm, he cauſed anathemas to be denounced in 
all the moſques againſt the memory of Aly and Hufſern, 
commanded even the demolition of their tombs, and for- 
bade his ſubjects, under the ſevereſt penalties, to viſit the 
places of their interment, which he declared profane and 
abominable. His courtiers, emulous to gain his favour, 
compoſed a thouſand impious ſongs againſt A, whoſe 
life, manners, and e were rendered ſubjects of 


raillery and amuſement for Djeafer J, in the hours of mirth 
and 
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and feſtivity. To this profanation was added the moſt 
cruel and bloody perſecution againſt all the-princes of that 
unfortunate houſe, and againſt all the Schzys their par- 
tizans. This was not terminated till after fifteen years of 
the reign of this Khaliph Anti-Alide, who was abhorred 
by his people for his tyranny and debauchery,” but ſtill 
more for his impieties. He fell a victim to a conſpiracy 
formed by Mohammed, his ſon and heir; the-raſhneſs of 
whoſe unnatural conduct rendered his life and ſucceſſion to 
the Khaliphat extremely precarious. 

Thus elevated by parricide to the ſacerdugl on; ths 
firſt care of Mohammed IV. was to repair, in 247 (861), the 
tombs of A and Huſſein, to reeſtabliſh the ſanity of 
their memory, ſo cruelly outraged by Djeafer I, to ſup- 
preſs the anathemas denounced againſt them in all the 
moſques of the empire, and to teſtify the greateſt regard 
for all the princes of their family. The prudence of this 
Khaliph, which was imitated by his ſucceſſors, mitigated, 
during a century, the fury of the Scþzys, till the epocha of 
the uſurpation of the temporal ſovereignty of Baghdad by 
Muigg ud Deꝛvuletb, of the houſe of Bouye. This tyrant, who 
conſidered. the Khaliphs as poſſeſſing no longer any other 
rights than thoſe of ſpiritual authority and ſupremacy, at- 
tached himſelf to the ſect of the Schzys, and became one of 
its moſt powerful protectors. In 334 (945) he formed even 
a plan of diſpoſing of the Khaliphat in favour of the A- 
Wys; this he would have executed, but for the counſel and 
animated remonſtrance of one of his miniſters, who pre- 
vailed upon him by political conſiderations, and by the 
tear of reeſtabliſhing' the whole power of the Khaliphs, 
on account of the great number of Scbiys diſperſed over 
the Mahometan territories, of the veneration of the people 
N for 
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for the blood of Ahh, and of their reſpect for the claims of 
his houſe upon the Khaliphat. 

The ſame Muiz2'ud-Dewleth, by his own authority, and 
contrary to the will of the Khaliph Faz/ J, inſtituted, in 352 
(963), the feſtival of Tewm-4/choura, fince fo celebrated 
throughout all Perſia, and conſecrated to be obſerved on 
the Toth of Mohbarrem. It was a day of grief and ſadneſs, 
to commemorate the martyrdom of the Imam Huſſeyn, ſon 
of Aly, killed in the affair of Kerbela, in the ſixtieth year 
of the Hegira. The whole court and people were clothed 
in black. On that day no one was permitted to work; 

ſhops, warehouſes, public markets, were ſhut. The wo- 
men in tears traverſed the ſtreets, with their faces covered, 
their hair diſhevelled, filling the air with their groans and 
lamentations, and preſenting the moſt melancholy and 
frightful ſpectacle. Then the diſputes and enmities be- 
tween the Sunnys and the Schiys were more prevalent than 
ever in Baghdad, as well as in all the ſtates ſubject to the 
authority of the Aleuys, and to that of the uſurpers who 
had riſen on the ruins of the Khaliphal power. Theſe 
formidable parties, in their religious worſhip mutually 
anathematizing each other, let looſe the furies of fana- 
ticiſm, and, during more than three centuries, ſtained the 
Eaſt with. blood. 

The debauchery and rigour of the Khaliph Abd ul 
lab VII, carried this general deſolation to its higheſt pitch, 
and completed the ruin of the Khaliphat of Baghdad. This 
Mahometan pontiff, weary of the perpetual diſſenſions be- 
tween the Sunnys and the Schiys, and devoted to perfidious 
and fanatical counſels, profcribed the latter of theſe by a 
ſevere edict, and drove them from Baghdad, and from every 


other part of his feeble territories ; he allowed the Sunnys 
to 
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to pillage their property, to demoliſh their houſes, to ra- 
vage their lands, and to drag their wives and children into 
painful ſervitude. This atrocious conduct excited the arms 
of Helakeou againſt Baghdad, This Tartar prince was even 
invited there by the miniſter of the Khaliph. Mzueyyed- 
ud-diun-Alcamy, who ſecretly profeſſed the doctrine of the 


Schiys, was anxious to revenge upon his maſter, and upon 


all the Suunys of Baghdad, the calamities of his brethren. 
 Helakeou, in his march to that city, in 656 (1258), at the 
head of two hundred thouſand Tartars, maſſacred: in his 
camp the unfortunate Abd ullab VIl, with almoſt his whole 
family, and all the great officers of his court, who were 
equally deceived by the perfidious conduct of his miniſter. 
He afterwards reſigned the city to the rapacious fury of 
his troops. Baghdad was deluged with the blood of its ci- 
tizens. The maſſacre continued during forty days, and 
more than a million of ſouls, without any diſtinction of 
age, ſex, or condition, periſhed by. the ſwords of 180 
mercileſs barbarians. 

Helakeou, it is known, was grandſon of the clad 
Djinguiz-Khan, by the branch of Toxly, and founder of the 
Ukhanian dynaſty, which poſſeſſed, during half a cen- 
tury, the throne of Tebris in Irann. Though this prince 
Was a pagan like his anceſtors, and of a ſavage diſpoſition, 
yet he had a great affection for learning and the ſciences. 
He had a taſte for aſtronomy, aſtrology, and alchymy. To 
his familiar converſe he admitted only men of learning, 
doctors, and prieſts, of every nation and. of all religions 
indiſcriminately ; for, according to Abmed-Efendy, he was 
himſelf of no religion. He appeared, however, adds the 
ſame author, to have an inclination to embrace hriſtianity, 
which his wife * profeſſed. N | 101 
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This princeſs was reſpectable for her piety and virtue, 
and had ſuch an aſcendency over the mind of Helaꝶeon, 
that ſhe made the camp re-echo with the ſound of bells, 
and prevailed upon him to build, throughout his domi- 
nions, magnificent churches and extenſive convents. She 
omitted no opportunity of recommending her religion 
to Helakeou and his ſubjects, but her pious efforts were 
rendered vain by the death of that prince, which happened 
ſuddenly at Meragha, in 663 (1264): his body. was depo- 
ſited, according to the ancient cuſtom of the Tatars Mog- 
houls, in a kind of ſepulchral chapel, Dakbme, where forty 
well-dreſſed young women were ſhut up at the ſame time, 
with proviſions only for three days. This inhuman cuſ- 
tom, obſerved by that nation for fo many centuries, was 
not aboliſhed till the reign of the celebrated Ghagan- 
Khan, the firſt prince of that houſe who embraced Maho- 
metaniſm, in the year 694 (1294). He deſtroyed the Seld- 
jukian power, on WALES ruins that of the Othomans was 
erected. 2 
On the ſame day that the prince d a Ho and pub 
hc profeſſion of the Mahometan faith, his brother Khouda- 
Bendè, all the principal perſons of the court, and more 
than eighty: thouſand Tarars Moghouls, embraced the doc- 
trines of Iſlamiſm. Thus the religion of Mohammed was 
eſtabliſhed univerſally throughout 1rann, Deſchtb, Khatay, 
and all the dominions of this monarch, whofe fanatical 
zeal deſtroyed every where the churches of the: Chriſtians, 
and the temples. of. the Pagans, to erect upon their ruins 
ſuperb and extenſive moſques. 

Hiſtory repreſents this prince as the moſt celebrated of 
his family for piety, virtue, and literary acquiſitions. Ifla- 
miſm reveres his memory; he is conſidered as a ſaint, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe he diffuſed the ſpirit of Mahometaniſm over an im- 
menſe tract of country, and beheld twice in a dream Mo- 
hammed, and once Aly, who loaded him with careſſes and 
benedictions. This viſion procured his favour for all the 
Emirs, deſcendants of A, who were eſtabliſhed through-. 
out his empire, and prompted him to diftinguiſh them by 
peculiar honours and fingular indulgence. 

Khouda-Bende Mohammed-Khan, his brother, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in 703 (1303), embraced openly the ſect of the 
Schiys, eraſed from the Khouthbe the names of the three 
firſt Khaliphs, and added to that of Ay thoſe of all the 
Imams of his family. This change of worſhip, occaſioned 
by two of his miniſters, excited the greateſt fermentation 
in the minds of his ſubjects, which in a few weeks ended 
in the diſgrace of its authors, and in the converſion of 
the monarch. He publicly abjured his errors, embraced 
Muſſulmaniſm, by adopting the doctrine of the Sunnys, 
according to the rite of the Imam Am Ebu-Hanife. 

Theſe Tatar, of the different hordes or dynaſties, who 
were rather the ſcourge than the conquerors. of the Eaſt, 
deſtroyed, both during their idolatrous ftate, and after 
their converſion to Mahometaniſm, a great number of 
thoſe heterodox ſects, which were ſo hoſtile to Iſlamiſm. 
In the blood of the people they extinguiſhed their 5 ry 
hereſies. 

The ſect of the Schzys buried, if it may be ſo ſaid, under 
the ruins of Baghdad, did not revive till two centuries af- 
terward, in different parts of Perſia, at the time of Scbab 
 Iſmail-Ergdebily, the founder of the houſe of the Sophis. 
Profeſſing himſelf the protector of the Schiys, he propa- 
gated their doctrines throughout his dominions; he de- 


nounced anathemas againſt the memory of Aiſcbè, the 
favourite 
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favourite wife of Mohammed, and againſt that of the three 


_ firſt Khaliphs. The Scbiys conſidered her as a proftitute, 


and theſe as intruders into the prieſthood, which, in their 
opinion, could belong only to 0 and his deſcendants. The 
fury of this prince againſt the Sunny extended even to the 
deſtruction of their moſques, to the demolition of the 
tombs of their ſaints, and to the moſt bloody perſecutions 
againſt thoſe of them who were his ſubjects, and refuſed 
to embrace his doctrine. | | 
This ſchiſm, which from that time has divided the Otho- 
mans from the Perſians, was the principal cauſe of thoſe 
bloody wars which ſo long deſolated both theſe monarchies. 
We find by a Fetbwa ſigned by the Moupbiy, and the prin- 


cipal Oulemas of his time, that the Sultan Selim 7 firſt took 


up arms againſt Schah 1/mail. This decree declared that 
the war was not only lawful, but that it was the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of a Mahometan monarch, and of all the be- 
levers, to extinguih impious and abominable opinions in 
the blood of all thoſe who rejected the doctrine of the 
Cour ann. I think it my duty to inſert here the letter 
which Selim JI wrote with his own hand in the Perſian 
language to Schab IJſimail; it is a ſpecies of manifeſto, or 
rather a kind of ſummons. It was ſent expreſs from the 
camp at Maltepe, near Scutary, in May 1514, two days after 
his departure from Con/tantinople at the head of a power- 
ful army. It affords an idea of the ſpirit of the age, of 
the Oriental ſtyle of compoſition, of the peculiar genius and 
learning of this Sultan, who was one of the firſt heroes of 


His family. 
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LETTER from SELIM I. 70 SCHAH ISMAIL. 


«© THE supreme Being, who is the ſovereign arbiter of 


the deſtiny of mankind, and the ſource of all learning 


and of all ſcience, declares in his facred ſcriptures, that 


the only true and divine religion is that of the Maho- 
metans, and that whoever ſhall embrace any other te- 
nets, far from being heard and ſaved, ſhall, on the con- 
trary, be numbered among thoſe who will be rejected 
with curſes at the great day of judgment. This God of 
truth further aſſures us, that his connſels and decrees 
are immutable, that all the actions of mankind muſt be 
tried by him, and that he who ſhall deviate from the 
true path will be condemned to the flames of hell, and 
to everlaſting torments. Place us, O Lord, in the num- 
ber of the true believers who adhere to the path of fal- 
vation, and who cautiouſly fthun that of infidelity and 
perdition : may the pureſt and moſt hallowed bleffings 
fall upon Mohammed-ut-Mouſtapha, the prince of the two 


worlds, the Coryphæus of the Prophets, and upon all Des | 


poſterity and all his diſciples. 
« The monarch of the Othomans, the maſter of all the 


valiant heroes of his time, who equals Feridoun#* in 
ſtrength and power, Alexander the Great in majeſty and 
glory, and Key-Kbhorfrew + in equity and clemency; the 
exterminator of infidels and idolaters, the deftroyer of 
the enemies of the orthodox faith, the dread of the ty- 
rants and Pharaohs of his age, who humbles unjuſt and 


_ ® The ſixth of the ancient kings of Perſia of the Piſabdadian dynaſty. 


+ The fourteenth king of the ſame dynaſty, 
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« haughty princes, who breaks the ſceptres and crowns of 
c the greateſt potentates of the earth, the glorious Sultan 
Selim-Khan, ſon of the Sultan Bayesid-Kban, ſon of the 


La, 


« 


N 


& oraciouſly addreſſes himſelf to thee, Emir Jſmail (who 
c art the ruler of Perſia, the Sipebſalar or commander in 
& chief of the forces of that kingdom, the Dabba * of the 
« Eaſt, the EFraſſiyab t of the age, the Dara ſ of our days) 
ce to inform thee, that the works which have proceeded 
& from the hands of the Almighty, are not the frail pro- 
“ ductions of caprice or folly, but comprehend an infi- 
& nity of myſteries, inſcrutable to the human underſtand- 
“ ing. God himſelf expreſſes this, in his ſacred volume, in 
& the following divine words F: WE HAVE NOT FOR OUR 
&© SPORT CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Man 
C whois the moſt noble and moſt excellent of all the crea- 
“ tures, and the epitome of the miracles of God, is conſe- 
& quently the earthly image and repreſentative of that 
ce adorable Creator, as is evident from the following ſacred 
« paſſage: © HE HATH CONSTITUTED US HIS LIEUTE- 
& NANTS UPON THE EARTH ||; and thus, by the union of 
“ reaſoning faculties with a material body, man is the only 
ce created being capable of contemplating the attributes of 
c the Deity, and of adoring his immutable perfections. 
« The excellence, however, of this quality of man, and 
& the acquiſition of ſublime knowledge, are to be found 


* The fifth king of the ſame dynaſty, an uſurper, and a great tyrant. 

+ The ninth king of the ſame dynaſty, who was as wicked as he was unfortunate. 

+ The laſt king of the ſame dynaſty: he was Darius Cudomannus, who was con- Vo 
quered by Alexander the Great. bY 

q Ye ma Khalcar'as-Semewath vel arz la ibinn. Ub 

Ve huvel-lezy djeal-Kum Khalaif-il-arz, 
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only in the Mahometan doctrine, and in a ſubmiſſion to 
the ſacred law of the prince of the Prophets, who is the 
true Khaliph, the diſtinguiſhed Lieutenant of the God of 
mercy. It is only there, in the pure profeſſion of that 
holy religion, that man can proſper in this world, and 
obtain in the next eternal glory. But ſuch felicity, Emir 


Iſmail, can never be thy portion, becauſe thou haſt I 


turned thy face from the ſanctity of the divine laws; de- 
parted from the path of ſalvation and of the ſacred com- 
mandments ; corrupted the purity of the Mahometan 
tenets z diſhonoured, vilified, deſtroyed the true worſhip 
of God, and by unjuſt and tyrannical means uſurped the 
dominion of the Eaſt: becauſe thou haſt thrown wide 
open to Muſſulmen the gates of tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion ; connected iniquity, infidelity, and blaſphemy, 
with the practice of an impious ſect; covered with the 
mantle of falſhood and hypocriſy, thou haſt difſemi- 
nated on all ſides tumult and ſedition; thou haſt raiſed 
the ſtandard of irreligion and heterodoxy ; a prey to in- 
famous caprice and diſorderly paſſions, thou haſt impi- 
ouſly untied the ſacred knot of the Mahometan laws, by 
permitting every ſpecies of licentious irregularity. By 
thy order, virgins have been violated, many virtuous and 
reſpectable individuals have been maſſacred, temples have 
been deſtroyed, the ſepulchres of the faithful have been 
demoliſhed, the Ou/emas, the doors, and the Emirs 
who ſprung from the blood of the Prophet, have been 
deſpiſed, the ſacred books of the Cour ann have been 
vilified, and anathemas have been denounced againſt the 
legitimate and venerable Khaliphs (Eöu Bekir, Omer, 
and Qſman). Thus, as it is the duty of every zealous 
and pious prince in particular, and of all the Mahometan 
0 „people 
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ec people in general, to obſerve theſe ſacred words: On, yr 
ce FAITHFUL ! OH, YE BELIEVERS, FAIL NOT TO BECOME 
& THE EXECUTORS OF THE WILL OF THE MosT Hicn *! 
« In conſequence of this precept, our Oulimas and vene- 
& rable doctors have with one voice pronounced ſentence 
ce of death againſt thee as an impious blaſphemer, and 
4 have bound every true Muſſulman to arm with zeal in 
c“ defence of religion, and for the deſtruction of hereſy and 
« impiety, in thy perſon, and in thoſe of thy adherents. 
« Animated by the ſpirit of this Fetheva, conformable to 
& the ſacred volume which is the code of the divine pre- 
cc cepts, and inflamed with a holy deſire (ſuch as that with 
& which our zeal is inſpired to fulfil with dignity all the 
« duties of the throne) to give vigour to Muſſulmaniſm, 
& and to deliver from thy yoke the people, the nations, the 
& feeble individuals, who groan under the burden of thy 
« impiety and tyrannical oppreſſion, we have reſolved to 
& throw off our Imperial ornaments, to aſſume the breaſt- S | 
&« plate and coat of mail, to unfurl our ever-fortunate and 4 
. «© triumphant ſtandards, to put in motion our invincible 75 
« armies, and to draw our glorious weapons from the ſcab- 
& bard of our rage and indignation. Thus powerfully 
ec jimpelled, our troops are on their march, whoſe ſabre 
6 gives no quarter, whoſe lance is always fatal, and whoſe 
& arrow will pierce a foe even in the conſtellation of the 
« Sagittary. In conſequence of this noble and firm reſo- 
“ lation we have taken the field, and have already paſſed 
« the canal of Conſtantinople; and advancing under the 
« wings of the protection and aſſiſtance of the Moſt High, 
« we hope ſoon to beat down that villanous and tyranni- 
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cal arm in which thou truſteſt ; to diſpel from thy brain 
thoſe phantoms of grandeur and heroiſm which benumb 
thy faculties ; to deliver the weak and the oppreſſed from 
the cruel yoke of thy dominion ; to hurl thee into that 
fiery vortex which is perpetually fed by thy perverſe and 
ſeditious projects; thus verifying in thy perſon the fol- 
lowing proverb: HE WHO SOWS. THORNS, CAN REAP 
ONLY BITTERNESS AND AFFLICTION *. To” conform, 
however, to the ſpirit of the law of our holy Prophet, 
we wiſh, before we have recourſe to arms, to offer thee, 
inſtead of the ſabre, the ſacred Cour ann, and to exhort 
thee to embrace the orthodox faith: Such is the e of 
our writing this Imperial Letter. 

& Every individual has a different diſpoſition; and the 
human ſpecies reſembles a mine of gold and filver. 


; 


There are men, whoſe perverſe character renders them 


incorrigible, and forms in them a ſecond nature: they are 
negroes, to change whoſe colour every effort is in vain. 

There are others who are corrigible, who return from their 
errors and wanderings; but in them evil is not inveterate, 


becauſe, watchful over themſelves, they mortify the ſenſes, 


and ſuppreſs the vicious propenſities of nature. The moſt 
efficacious means of procuring a remedy for ſuch evils, 
and of returning to the path of duty, is to look inwardly 
on the iniquities of the heart, and, from a ſincere repen- 
tance and a bitter remorſe, to ſolicit pardon from the 
God of mercy. We exhort thee, then, to enter into thy- 
ſelf, to renounce thy errors, and to advance with a firm 
ſtep towards the road of ſalvation. We command thee, 
at the ſame time, to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
territories, which were formerly annexed to the domi- 


Men Zerea' l. ibann haſſed el-mthann, | 
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“ nions of the Othoman monarchy, to renounce thy unjuſt 


&« pretenſions, and to reſign every authority over them to 
& our officers and lieutenants : a requiſition to which thou 
e muſt immediately ſubmit, if thou haſt any regard either 
& for thy ſafety or thy happineſs. But if thou wilt obſti- 
« nately perſevere in error, if, intoxicated with the idea of 


ec thy greatneſs, power, and courage, thou art obſtinately 


cc attached to thy blind, iniquitous, and perverſe conduct, 
c thou ſhalt ſoon behold thoſe extenſive plains, which thou 
“ haſt tyrannically uſurped, covered with the tents and 
« glittering enſigns of our victorious army. There ſhall 
« be diſplayed the moſt intrepid valour, and there ſhall be 
« accompliſhed the decrees which have been formed in the 
« ſecret counſel of the Moſt High, who is the God of ar- 
«© mies, and the ſupreme Judge of human actions. In 
« fine, may he find TOP who follows the PO of ſalva- 
« tion!” 


This letter, in every reſpect worthy of attention, is found 
in the ancient annals of the monarchy, as digeſted by the 
Moupbty hiſtorian, the celebrated Sad-ed-dinn Efendy. The 
Schah Iſmail replied in a ſtyle more laconic, and leſs ſtudied, 
but in a tone not leſs arrogant or courageous. 

The events of this firſt war between the Othoman Sunnys, 
and the Perſian Schiys, are well known. The celebrated 
battle of T/chaldirann occaſioned, in the following cam- 
paigns, the ſucceſſive diſperſion of the armies of Canſou- 
Ghawry and of Touman Bay, allies of Schab Iſmail, the con- 


_ queſt of Syria and all Egypt, and the fubjection of Mecca 
and Medina, with all Hidjeas. 


Such were the revolutions produced in different ages, 
and in various Mahometan territories, by religious ſchiſms, 
controverſies, and diſputes. The wars which were after- 

ward 


% 
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ward kindled between the Porte and Perſia were carried 


on with unexampled ferocity. The fury of every Otho- 
man ſoldier was ſtimulated by a Fetbwa, in which the Ou- 
Jmas declared, in concert with the Moupbiy, that there was 
more merit in killing a ſingle Perſian Schh, than in de- 
ſtroying ſeventy Chriſtians, or other enemies of the Ma- 
hometan faith. This canonical decree occaſioned the kings 
of Perſia, particularly the celebrated Schab Abas, the ſcourge 
of the Othomans in the reigns of Mohammed II and Ab- 
med I, to treat every lawyer who fell into their hands with 
the ſevereſt rigour: as a mark of the greateſt ignominy, 
they firſt ſhaved their beards; they then tore out their en- 
trails, cut off their privy parts, and ſaw them at laſt expire 


by the moſt horrid torments. It is hence evident, that 


thoſe wars which ſpread ſuch mercileſs deſolation over theſe 
extenſive empires, were principally founded in religious 
zeal, ſince, in every treaty of peace, the firſt condition ex- 
acted by the court of Conſtantinopleè from that of Mfabann, 
was, that the anathemas againſt the three firſt Khaliphs 
ſhould ceaſe, and that all the Sunnys of Pera ſhould be al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their worſhip. Whatever is rela- 
tive to the ſchiſms which during ſo many ages diffuſed 
miſery over the Eaſt, will be more fully explained, both 
in the general diſcourſe which comprehends all the Ma- 


hometan dynaſties, and in the hiſtorical part of the Fa | 


Work. 


8. That all the dead will in their tombs fubmit with- 
out exception to an interrogatory, Soual, from the 
angels Munnker and Mair. 

C. Theſe 
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C. Theſe angels, who are black and blue, enter into 
the tomb, and aſk the dead perſon who is his Lord, what 
is his religion, and who is his Prophet? to which the faith- 
ful reply, God 7s my Lord, I/lamiſm is my religion, and Mo- 
hammed # my Prophet. All the dead in general, they 
who die a natural death, they who periſh -by accidents, or 
by the hand of juſtice, children, and even prophets them- 
e are expoſed * to theſe queſtions, &c. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In conſequence of the ſeventh and eighth articles of the 
faith, there is a common opinion among the Mahome- 
tans, that all they who die out of the pale of Iflamiſm 
experience even in the tomb horrible torments, which 
continue till the day of judgment ; that the two an- 
gels, Munnker and Nekir appointed to interrogate them, 
whom they call alſo Meleteinn Eſſwedeinn, that is, the 
black angels, declare to the non-Muſſulmen, as well as to 
the Muſſulmen who have died in a ſtate of impiety, their 
eternal damnation, by beating them with flaming clubs, 
and that the bodies of the latter remain incorruptible in the 
tomb, as a viſible mark of their reprobation ; that the ſame 
angels announce alſo to the Muſſulmen, who have died 
in the faith, their eternal beatitude, diſtinguiſhing, how- 
ever, thoſe who are in a ſtate of grace, from thoſe who are 
accuſed of ſins and prevarications. The ſouls of the for- 
mer, it is believed, enjoy immediately the firſt fruits of fe- 
licity, and even their bodies feel in the tomb a falutary 
influence : with regard to others, it is — thought 

| that 
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that their bodies experience continual anguiſh, till their 
ſins are expiated, and their ſouls CY by the flames of 


hell. 


9. That the refurreAion of the dead is real and 
certain. 


0. The elect ſhall appear young and blooming, and the 


re probate deformed and mann *, 


10. That the balance, 83 is * and certain. 


C. This an is the balance in which will be weighed 


the 1 and bad actions of mankind, &c. 


11 That the book Kitab is real and certain. 


— 


C. This Kitab is the private books belonging to each in 


dividual, in which the recording angels, Kiramenn-Keati- - 


Binn, enroll his good and bad actions: this book, on the 
day of judgment, will be put into the hand of every one, 
into the right hand of the faithful, and into the left ens; 
or behind the ſhoulders, of the infidel, &c. 


—— 


12. That the interrogatory, 2125 is real and certain. 


C. To this i interrogatory every one muſt ſubmit at the day 
of judgment. God, who « covers the faithful with the robe 


Many of the 8 opinion, chat all the dead when they riſe again ſhall be 


young, the men at the age of thirty-three Jears, and without a beard, and the women at 
the age of * years. 


of 
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of his mercy, will aſk if they have not committed ſuch and 
ſuch ſins; upon their confeſſion, he will tell them, that 
he has upon earth regarded them with mercy, and that 
they ſhall ſtill experience it on that great day of judgment. 
Then a tremendous voice, addreſſing the infidels and the 
reprobate, ſhall ſay, Behold the rebels again/t God; may 
the curſe of God fall 1 the rebellious, the impious, and 
the Wicked « F 


13. That the baſon, Hawouz-K, ewſer, is real and 
certain, | ſ: | 


C. This baſon is round, and extends over a ſpace equal 
to thirty days journey; the water contained in it is whiter 
than milk, its odour more grateful than muſk ; the cups 
which are placed round it are as numerous as the ſtars of 
the firmament; and they who drink of it ſhall quench their 
thirſt for ever. F 


#32 'V & 32s 6 


14. That the bridge, Strath, is real and certain. | 


* 


2 This 8 is Sv; over hell ; it is finer than a 
hair, more glib than a ſabre: the elect will paſs over it with 
the velocity of the wind, with the quickneſs of lightning; 
but the reprobates will ſlide off, ang be precipitated into 
the midſt of the eternal fire. 


1 5. That paradiſe and hell are real and certain; that 
they were created, that they exiſt, that they are eter- 


nal, that they will never periſh, neither they, nor their 
inhabitants. 


£5 Paradiſl e 
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C. Paradiſe comprehends in its extent the heavens and 


the earth; it is the abode of eternal felicity, * the dwel- 


ling of our firſt parents, Adam and Eve. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Mahometan doctrine attributes to paradiſe eight 


degrees of beatitude, and to hell ſeven claſſes of puniſh- 


ment; ſhewing that the mercy of God ſurpaſſes, by a de- 
gree, his juſt vengeance. The degrees of beatitude bear 
the denominations of Dar'ul-Carar, Dar-Iſlam, Meewa, 


Naim, Khould, Firdewſs, Melſilé, and Adnn. The laſt is the 


moſt elevated. The ſeven claſſes of hell are called Diebben- 


nem, Sair, Houtime, Djeahhim, Sakar, Leza, and Hawiye. 
The laſt is the deepeſt of theſe dark abodes. The Corr ann, 
it is known, mentions four great rivers which purſue their 
courſe through the plains of paradiſe; the ſtreams of the 
firſt are milk, of the ſecond honey, of the third celeſtial 
wine, and of the fourth pure and delicious water, Mai- 
Mainn. All the doctors mention a great river in hell, 
whoſe waters are boiling, bitter, and venomous. In the 
accounts of battles written by the native hiſtorians, their 


zeal prompts them frequently to compare the blood of the - 


Muſſulmen who have been killed, to the ſweet and limpid 
ſtreams of the river Mai-Maznn in paradiſe ; and that of 
their enemies to the ſharp and muddy waters of that river 
in hell, which is called Zakoum-Hamim. 

Iſlamiſm allows alſo a ſtate of purgatory, which it calls 
Araf, an intermediate ſituation between paradiſe and hell, 
thought to be deſtined for the Maſſuumen or non-Muſul- 
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men who are born and die in a ſtate of idiocy or mad- 
neſs, without having been able to know, embrace, and 
profeſs any religion. Thoſe of the Imams Sunnys, who 
ſay that the children of the non-Muſſulmen who die at 
an early age cannot be admitted into heaven, aſſign this 
Araf as the place of their eternal dwelling. But the moſt 
prevalent opinion upon this ſubject is that of Cazy-Bey- 
2awy, Who, in his commentaries upon the celebrated theo- 
logical works intituled, Firann-Scberif, and Kens'ul-Eſsrar, 
ſays, that the Araf is to be the reſidence of fix claſſes of 
mankind; 1. of the Mahometan martyrs, who during life 
failed in reſpect and ſubmiſſion to their parents; 2. of 
natural children, as being the fruit of an illegitimate com- 
merce ; 3. of thoſe Muſſulmen whoſe good works do not 
exceed or ſurpaſs their bad ones; 4. of children born in a 
fate of infidelity, that is, out of the pale of Muſſulmaniſm, 
and who have died before they reached the age of maturity; 
5. of infidel monarchs, of non-Mahometan ſovereigns, who 
were yet endowed with equity and virtue, ſuch as Now/- 
chrewann, the celebrated king of Perſia, 8c. ; and, 6. of 
a legion of angels or ſpiritual beings. Theſe are, ſays the 
fame author, the only beings whom religion conſiders as 
predeſtinated to expiate their faults, and to purify their 
fouls in a ſtate of purgatory. He does not, however, de- 
termine any thing, either reſpecting the ſtate of a real 
individual reprobation with regard to thoſe who are ranked 
in theſe fix claſſes, or concerning the eternity of their ſuf- 
ferings, or reſpecting the grace which may be allowed to 
ſome among them, to participate, after a certain time of pu- 
niſhment, the felicity of heaven. Theſe points are ſub- 
mitted to the juſtice and rr of * whoſe myſteries, 

ſays 
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ſays the ſame doctor, are incomprehenſible, and -whoſe 
will with regard to this article of purgatory was not re- 
vealed to the laſt of the Prophets. 


16. That there are great ſins *, and that theſe FER 


though heavy and enormous, do not deprive the be- 
liever of the characteriſtic of the faith, nor baniſh 
him from the pale of Iſlamiſm, to drive him into that 
of non-Iſlamiſm, or of infidelity; that of all the enor- 
mous fins, . there is no one which is not pardonable in 
the eye of Almighty juſtice, except that of polytheiſm, 
Schirk, which violates the unity of God; that it de- 


pends ſolely upon the will of the Supreme Being to 


pardon entirely the greateſt fins, or to puniſh them as 
ſmall ones, provided no impiety be interwoven with 
them, which would confift in regarding as lawful what 
the faith condemns, ſince a defect in belief alone ſtamps 
by itſelf the character of infidelity. 


C. There are twelve heavy ſins; 1. polytheiſm ; 2. f ho- 
micide ; 3. blaſphemy ; 4. I adultery ; 5. the deſertion of 
ſoldiers who flee before the enemy; 6. magic; 7. the uſur- 
pation of the property of orphans; 8. the diſobedience of 
children to their Mahometan parents; 9. hoſtilities com- 
mitted at Mace, or upon the ſacred territory Harem-Meke, 


The prevarications againſt the law are, in general, diſtinguiſhed into great fins, 
Rebair, and into little ones, Saghair. 
+ Here ſuicide is thought to be comprehended. 
t Here are included alſo fornication, inceſt, and every indecent crime, 
F as 
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as alſo all faults of which mankind may be there guilty ; 
T0. uſury and all illicit gain; 11. theft; and, 12. wine. 
Every action contrary to the ſpirit of equity and juſtice, 
every prevarication againſt the laws divine or human, are 
equally enormous fins : of this number are alſo ſmall faults, 
if they are committed with perſeverance, and without 
amendment. Repentance, however, and compunction, an- 
nihilate or rather diminiſh the enormity of ſin. 


17. That the Prophets, and the ſouls of the bleſſed, 
intercede in favour of the faithful who are TAY of great 
fins. 

18. That theſe believers will not remain for ever in 


the fire of hell. 


C. They will not remain there, though they ſhould die 
without ſhewing any compunction, becaule the leaſt good 
work will be recompenſed in W ho and faith! 18 the firſt 
of all meritorious deeds. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


By faith alone then, it is evident, heaven may be ob- 
tained. This is the general opinion of all the doctors 
Sunnys. They allow to good works no other merit than 
that of obtaining for a Muſſulman, in a ſtate of eternal bea- 
titude, a degree of felicity always proportioned to the 
nature and number of his works. According to this prin- 
ciple, whoever dies in the Mahometan faith is ſure of 
obtaining heaven. Is he loaded with fins, has he tranſ- 

« greſſed 
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greſſed the law, has he neglected the ceremonies of reli- 
gion and the practice of good works he is expoſed only 
to puniſhments which are regulated by the ſupreme will of 
the Creator, who can pardon entirely the greateſt crimes, 
as well as puniſh ſeverely, if he pleaſes, the ſmalleſt faults. 
But the Mahometan ſinner, being ranked, ſay the ſame 
doors, in the claſs of thoſe rebellious children who have 
incurred the chaſtiſements of their heavenly Father, un- 
dergoes torments to which he is doomed for the expia- 
tion of his ſins. Thus purified by the flames of hell, he is 
at laſt fit to appear before the face of his Creator, and to 
enjoy, in the ſociety of the elect, that happineſs to which 
they are entitled. Theſe ſame Imams, however, in their 
writings, treat with the greateſt ſeverity vicious men, ſin- 
ners, prevaricators, by reminding them inceſſantly of the 
puniſhments of hell. Though theſe are tranſitory reſpect- 
ing thoſe who die in the faith, yet they may be rendered 
perpetual by the uniform and deliberate trangreſſion of 
the law, which is ever attended by the crime of impiety 
and infidelity. Theſe 1ams found their opinion upon 
that expreſſion of the Prophet, in which he declares that 
every impenitent ſinner precipitates himſelf into impiety, 
and conſequently into eternal reprobation. 

From this principle, that faith alone is ſufficient to qua- 
lify man for heaven, it follows, that the eternal beatitude 
is alſo reſerved for all thoſe children who die in their in- 
fancy, whether their parents profeſſed the true faith or 
not, ſince they come into the world with a natural diſpoſi- 

tion and a powerful inclination towards Iſlamiſm, as is affirm- 
ed by the following words of the Prophet: Every infant * 
Va men mewloud'inn illa vekad youled'u ala farah*ul-Tflam ſumme ebuabtuis 
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is born with the characters of Ilamiſm impreſſed upon its 
mind; and it is ſolely owing to its parents that it embraces 
either ꝓudaiſim, or Chriſtianity, or Pyrolatry. 

The heterodox members of the ſeventy-two reprobate 
ſects, particularly the Meuzeziles, differ reſpecting this dog- 
ma, as well as with regard to ſeveral others, from the 
Mahometan Sunnys. Beſides the neceſſity of faith to the 
obtaining of ſalvation, they inſiſt upon the merit of good 
works, and conſider as certain the rejection of thoſe, who 
are deſtitute of them at the moment of their death. As to 
the children who die in their infancy, even thoſe of Muſ- 
ſulmen, they believe that, deprived for ever of the ſight of 
God, they inhabit an intermediate place between the elect 
and the reprobate, between paradiſe and hell. 

The celebrated theologian Eſchary was born a Mæuté- 
Sile, and ſtudied under the Schey#b Aly Djubayi, a famous 
doctor of the ſame ſect. In his life we are informed, that 
this dogma was once a ſubject of ſcholaſtic diſcuſſion be- 
tween the maſter and his pupil. E/c# ary aſked Njubayi, if 
the innocence of children ought not, according to the doc- 
trine of the Sunny, to entitle them to claim, from the di- 
vine juſtice and clemency, the felicity of paradiſe ? They 
have no right whatever, anſwered the Scheykhb, becauſe 
they have neither the merit of works, nor that of religious 
practice. Can this defect then, replied his diſciple, be im- 
puted to them as a crime, ſince they do not diſpoſe of their 
own exiſtence, and can only merit heaven by the Supreme 
Being's permitting them to live, and to obſerve the laws of 
Muſſulmaniſm? How 1s this myſtery to be explained? IT. 
account for it, ſaid the Schey#b, in the following manner: 
God, through mercy, abridges their abode upon earth, 


ſince his preſcience beholds them as indocile and rebel- 
lious 
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lious children, who, when arrived at manhood, would have 
been vicious and perverſe, inclined to infidelity, and con- 
ſequently expoſed to eternal perdition. Such, added he, 
will be the anſwer of the Supreme Being at the day of 
judgment, if theſe children complain at having been taken 
from the world at ſo early an age. But if, replied the diſ- 
ciple, they who die loaded with fins, and totally deſtitute of 
good works, reproach the mercy and preſcience of God for 
having prolonged their days, and allowed them to crowd 
their lives with vice and error, and for not having taken, 
. them away in their infancy, to preſerve them from the 
flames of hell, and the pains of eternity, what will then be 
the anſwer of this great and merciful Deity ? Confounded 
by this objection, the Schey4b was unable to reply. E/c#ary 
immediately left him, and embraced the ſame day the 

_ doctrine of the Sunnys, adhering to the rite of the Imam 
Schafiy. 

Though this dogma, which conſiſts in regarding faith as 
the only virtue neceſſary to the attainment of heaven, be 
very dangerous in itſelf, and ſtill more fo when adopted 
by an uncivilized and uninſtructed people, its influence, 
however, on the manners and paſſions of the Mahometans, 
has not always been ſo powerful as might reaſonably have 
been expected. This effect is doubtleſs owing to the wiſe 
commentaries of the 11915, and to the animated preaching - 
of the Schey&bs, who never ceaſe to fulminate their threats 
againſt ſinners, and the tranſgreſſors of the law, denounc- 
ing temporal and ſpiritual puniſhments, though theſe are 
allowed to be tranſitory with regard to thoſe who die in 
the profeſſion of Iſlamiſm. Yet irreligious and diflolute 
minds never fail to juſtify their exceſs by this pernicious 


dogma. Of theſe, the 2 of the ancient Khaliphs, and 
that 
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that of the Othoman Sultans, preſent too many examples. 
So many monarchs, miniſters, officers, and private indivi- 
duals, would not have been guilty of ſuch atrocious acts of 
barbarity, if they had not believed that God would par- 
don every crime, and that faith alone is ſufficient to ſecure 
eternal happineſs. 

In the annals of the monarchy we ſee that Bayez1d I 
was addicted to the moſt diſguſting debauchery, in conſe- 
quence of the perfidious infinuations of the grand-vezir, 
Aly Pajcha. This miniſter, that he might poſſeſs the ſole 
government.of the empire, was perpetually perſuading his 
maſter to indulge every inclination without reſerve; he 
told him, that his duties were confined to three points ; 
to believe whatever is the ſubject of faith and doctrine, to 
render juſtice to his people, and to carry on war againſt 
the foes of Hlamiſm; that every thing elſe was permitted; 
that every thing ought to yield to his wiſhes and de- 
fires ; that, in fine, God was good and merciful, and that 
the water of repentance was able to waſh away every ſpe- 
cies of crimes. He reſted theſe abominable principles, ſays 
the Mouphty hiſtorian Saded-dinn Efendy, upon the fol- 
lowing words of the Cour'ann : Doubrleſs * God pardons 
every in. This author cenſures, with as much truth as 
| wiſdom, the intolerable licentiouſneſs of the life and con- 
duct of Bayesid I, to which he attributes all the diſaſters 
of his reign, of his family, and of his empire. 

A celebrated lawyer, in the reign of Suleyman I, fell a 
victim to this dogma. The anecdote is worthy of at- 
tention. Cabis Efendy, a man of high rank among the 
Dulemas, of a fingular diſpoſition, but of extenſive n 85 
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intimately acquainted with the Cour ann and the Goſpel, 
had an affection for the Chriſtians, admitted them to his 
ſociety, and in his converſation uſed to dwell. with plea- 
ſure upon the purity and ſublimity of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine and morality. He declared even openly to the Oule- 
nas, that Fe/us Chriſt was much ſuperior to Mohammed, and 
that the Goſpel was of higher authority than the Courann. 
He contended againſt ſeveral tenets in the Mahometan re- 
ligion, by the aid of paſſages taken from the Old and N ew 
Teſtament. This conduct occaſioned the greateſt alarm 
throughout Conflantinople. The whole body of the Oule- 
mas were in motion; the new hereſiarch was arreſted ; 
he was cited to appear before the divan aſſembled in the 
ſeraglio, the 7th of Safer 933 (15th November 1526), to 
undergo an examination, in the preſence of the grand- 
vezir 1brahim Paſcha, and the two Cazi-afters, who are the 
firſt magiſtrates of the empire. The ſeat of Roumilia was 
then occupied by Fenarizade Meubby-ed-dinn Efendy, and 
that of Anatolia by Cadry Efendy. Birth and favour, ſup- 
ported by large fortunes, conſtituted the ſole merit of theſe 
magiſtrates; they poſſefled a very ſuperficial ane 
both of juriſprudence and theology. 

They began their inquiry by commanding the accuſed 
to explain the principles of his faith. Cabis Efendy deli- 
vered his ſentiments with manly confidence and undaunt- 
ed freedom. He accuſed the principal dogmas of Iſlamiſm 
of being contrary to the Courann; and cited from this 
volume a conſiderable number of paſſages, to which he 
attributed a very different meaning from that which is 
given in the commentaries of the Imams: he declared, 
that the hand of corruption might every where be traced, 
and that the Cour ann, though founded, i in a great meaſure, 
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upon the Old and New Teſtament, ' which Iflamiſm re- 
ſpeed as proceeding from the Divinity, departed from the 
ſpirit of theſe ſacred codes, which contained the commands 
of the Deity for all the people of the earth. Incapable of 
refuting theſe ingenious and bold affertions, the two judges 
declared, without any further examination, that Cabia 
Efendy was guilty of infidelity and impiety ; they con- 
demned him to death, and accompanied his ſentence with 
the ſevereſt invectives and imprecations. 

At this mode of procedure the whole divan were aſto- 
niſhed and indignant. The Grand-Yzz:r told the magiſ- 
trates, in an angry tone, that ſuch violence was unbecom- 
ing of their auguſt functions ; that religion and law were 
the only weapons with which they ought to combat the ſo- 
pPhiſms and errors of the perſons accuſed ; and that no one 
could be legally condemned to death, who had not been 
juridically convicted of a crime. The Cazi-aſters, in con- 
fuſion, poſtponed till the next day the reſt of their exami- 
nation. Suleyman I, who attended at the divan, though 
concealed from public view in a window ſituated above 
the ſeat of the Grand-Yezrr, heard, in an imperfect man- 
ner, every thing which paſſed. When the divan broke 
up, the Grand-Yezir went as uſual to the royal apartment, 
attended by ſeven Coubbe-Yezirs, who, at that time, con- 
ſtituted a kind of ſenate, and gave the Sultan an exact ac- 
count of the whole proceeding. Equally enraged at'the 
ignorance and tyrannical behaviour of the two Cagi-aſters, 
he commanded that the trial ſhould be conducted on the 
morrow by the Moupbity himſelf, and the 1#ambo! Cadiſſy. 
He determined that the enquiry was ſufficiently impor- 
tant to merit that deviation from the eſtabliſhed and ordi- 
nary forms of judicial _— : for neither the Moupbiy, 
Ow” 
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though at the head of the Othoman law and magiſtracy, 
nor the Hambol Cadifjy, who poſſeſſes the third ſeat in 
the empire, is ever preſent. at the divan. An extraordi- 
nary commiſſion, to the great diſgrace of the two Cazr- 
aſters, was granted in favour of theſe magiſtrates. 
The court and all Conftantinople were aſtoniſhed to be- 
hold, on the following day, the Mouphty Kema/ Paſcba 
Zade Schemsuddinn Abmed Efendy, and the Iſtambol Cadiſſy 
Sady Efendy, repair to the divan of the ſeraglio. They 
were both diſtinguiſhed by the profoundeſt erudition. 
The former placed himſelf by the fide of the Grand- legir, 
the latter took his ſeat before theſe two illuſtrious perſon- 
ages. This circumſtance excited fuch an univerſal afto- 
niſhment, that the Cazi-afker of Roumilia, impelled by 
ſhame and indignation, quitted his ſeat and retired in con- 
fuſion. Cabis Efendy underwent, before his new judges, 
a freſh examination, during which he behaved with the 
ſame. firmneſs as before. He again explained the prin- 
ciples of his faith, and repeated the authorities and expli- 
cations which he had already given reſpecting the doc- 
trine and worſhip of Iſlamiſm. Theſe were combated by 
the Moupbly, article by article; he refuted the principles 
of Cabis Efendy, and fappoited his arguments by various 
paſſages from the Cour ann and the Bible, and by the gloſ- 
{aries of the moſt eſteemed commentators upon the Maho- 
metan law. : 
Truth, ſays a national writer, ſapported by the know- 
ledge and eloquence of this celebrated Moupbty, could not 
fail to triumph over all the ſophiſms of this new herefiarch. 
He was unable to reply. Thus legally and theologically 
convinced of his errors, adds the ſame author, the wy ee 4 
exhorted him to abjure them, to requeſt pardon of G 
2 to 
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to enter again ſincerely within the pale of Iſlamiſm, and re- 
new the profeſſion of the faith. Cabis Efend), however, re- 
mained obſtinately determined. He declared, that he would 
never renounce his belief and conviction; but that he 
would live and die in the ſame ſentiments. After the 
Moupbty had tried in vain his powers of perſuaſion, that 
ſupreme chief of the law, whoſe dignity cannot exerciſe 
any judicial power, ſignified to the Humbol-Cadiſ, that he 
might uſe the privilege of his magiſterial authority, and 
pronounce in form ſentence of death upon Cabis Efendy, 
as guilty of impiety, infidelity, and apoſtacy from the Ma- 
hometan faith. This ſentence was inſtantly put into exe- 
cution ; and the unfortunate criminal had his head ſtruck 
off within the walls of the ſeraglio. 

In this remarkable anecdote, policy rather than fanati- 
ciſm induced the author to deſcribe the life of this Maho- 
metan apoſtate as devoted to debauchery, and his mind as 
unſound by a frequent commerce with the Chriſtians. 

About a century afterward, in 1011 (1602), the reign of 
Mohammed TIT preſented a character nearly of the ſame 


kind. He was alſo a lawyer of high rank among the A.- 


derriſs, of great learning, but deſtitute of conduct and mo- 
rals. He was called Nadazly Sary Abd'ur-Rahbmann Efen- 
dy he believed neither Mahometaniſm nor Chriſtianity ; 
with the moſt daring impiety, he treated paradiſe, hell, a 
laſt judgment, the merit of good, and the demerit of bad 
actions, as fabulous and abſurd chimeras. He declared 
publicly his opinions; he endeavoured to perſuade his re- 
lations and friends to adopt his principles. At length, 
however, he was arreſted and brought before the divan, 
where the Cazy-afkers Akbi-Zade Efendy and E/rad Efendy, 
after having ſagely combated his errors, and tried in vain 
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to recal him to Iſlamiſm, condemned him to death, and 
had his ſentence executed before a crowded divan. 


19. That the faith, Tann, conſiſts in the belief and 
profeſſion of whatever has been revealed by the Deity 


to mankind, _- 


OBSERVATIONS. 


By the faith here alluded to, is meant an explicit and 
formal belief of the dogmas, which is conſidered as abſo- 
lutely neceflary to ſalvation. They conſiſt of fix articles, 
which are called the ſtatutes of the faith, Schourouth-Imann, 
and which are regarded as the foundation of religion. 
They are all compriſed in the following ſentence : I believe 
in God *, in his angels, in his books, in his prophets, in the 


laſt day of judgment, and in divine An „ Whether 


its conſequences be good or evil. 
The doctors interpret theſe articles in the following g 


manner: I. they ſuppoſe God poſſeſſed of the moſt ſub- 
lime qualities, and conſider his unity as the firſt of his at- 


tributes; 2. they conſider the angels as indefinite in num- 


ber, and they rank in the higheſt order of theſe celeſtial 
ſpirits, the four archangels, Gabriel, Michael, Asrail, and 1/- 
rafil; 3. to the heavenly books they aſſign the number of 
one hundred and four, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of which are 
the Pentateuch, the Pſalter, the Goſpel, and the Cour ann; 
4. they reckon a hundred and TWENTY IONs thouſand Pro- 


* Ammt'u Villal/i ve melaiketil/i ve kutubub'u ve raſulu's vel yewn' ul· albir ve 
Vilcaar khairih'i ve ſeberrid's, i. 
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Phets, of whom the greateſt and moſt auguſt is Mohammed, 
who is conſidered as having cloſed the prophecies, and the 
eternal myſteries; 5. they attribute to the day of judgment 
circumſtances the moſt ſingular, and the moſt terrifying to 
human nature; 6. they connect with predeſtination, or 
the divine decrees, effects the moſt immutable reſpecting 
the ſpiritual deſtiny of mankind. 

In the collection of the Fethꝛvas by the Mouphty Behbbdje 
Abdullah Efendy, we find that the knowledge and confeſ- 
ſion of theſe ſix articles of faith are ſufficient to conſtitute 
the character of a Muſſulman. Every Mahometan, who 
might be found ignorant of theſe, muſt on his acquaint- 
ance with them, immediately renew his profeſſion of faith, 
and even the ceremony of his marriage, ſince in ſuch a 
ſtate of ignorance he is not conſidered by religion as a 
member of the ſociety of Muſſulmen. In the progreſs of 
this work theſe points will be more fully explained. 


20. That good works are capable of being aug- 
mented, but that faith admits neither of increaſe nor 
diminution. 8 

21. That faith and Iſlamiſm are one and the ſame 
thing. | 


C. Iſlamiſm fignifies an entire and perfect reſignation to 
revealed truth. It is a ſacred edifice, ſupported by five ar- 
_ ticles, which the Prophet compares to ſo many columns: 
The ediſice of INlamiſm reſts upon five points t; 1. the pro- 
feſſion of the faith; 2. the prayer, Namas; 3. eleemo- 


Vl Inamm vel Arlam wabhid, + Beniy al- Islam ala Khanſ#inn. 
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ſynary tythes; * canonical faſts; and, 5. the pilgrimage 1 to 
Mecca. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe five articles, which muſt not be confounded with 
the dogmas already mentioned, relate to external worſhip. 
They are called Schourouth- lam, the ſtatutes of Iſlamiſm. 
The profeſſion of faith, Teſcbebbud , conſiſts in theſe 
words: I am convinced that there is no other God, except 
God, and that Mobammed is his Jervant and his Prophet. 
Another form ſtill more preciſe is as follows: There is no 
other God, except God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God+. Theſe words, fay the doctors, were uttered by the 
angel Gabriel, when he infuſed the ſpirit of Iſlamiſm into 
the mind of the Prophet, at his firſt appearance in the 
grotto of the mountain of Hira, where he taught Mobam- 
med the firſt chapter of the Cour ann. During the three 
firſt years of his miſſion till the epocha of his flight from 
Mecca to Medina, where he took arms againſt his enemies, 
he limited his doctrine to the following words: There is no 
God, except God; I am the Prophet of God. Hence Iſlamiſm 
conſecrated theſe words, which are uſed by every Maho- 
metan when he is compelled to renew the profeſſion of his 
faith by a legal and rehgious obligation. 

If foreigners embrace this doctrine, they are obli 158 to 
confeſs that the only true religion is that of Mohammed, 
and that, without a fingle exception, every other is falſe. 

Theſe five articles, which relate ſolely to external 9 


* 11 is at called Kelimiy-Schehhadeth, or Relimby-Trwhbid, 


A. + La ahy ill allah ve Mohammed refſouPullah, 
conſtitute, 
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conſtitute, as will be ſhewn hereafter, the ritual part of 
Iſlamiſm. 


22. That the believer and the infidel, the religious 
and the profligate, may reciprocally loſe and recover the 
faith *; that this ſtate of change is in the order of the 
truths of religion ; that the caſe is different with the 
ele& and the reprobate, whoſe fate is determined by the 
decrees of the Almighty, ſince predeſtination is in the 


eſſence of God, and ſince he and his eflence are immu- 
table. 


C. The ſituation in which mankind are placed at the 
moment of their death, determines their claim to belief or 
infidelity. The conduct of their. paſt life has then no in- 
fluence whatever. After ever ſo many years of infidelity, 
any one may 1n his laſt moments be converted, and be 
numbered among the faithful; on the contrary, after a 
whole life devoted to the pureſt profeſſion of the faith, if 
any one deſerts his principles at the approach of death, he 
will acquire the character of an infidel. The dogma of 
the predeſtination of the elect and reprobate is founded on 
theſe words of the Prophet +: The elect and reprobate are 
doomed by an irreverſible decree to eternal happineſs or mi- 
ſery before they leave the wombs of their mothers, 
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+ Pes-ſaid men ſad'e fi batn ummelvu v'eſch-Schaky men Schaka fi batn . 
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OBSERVATIONS. TY 
Iſlamiſm here admits in one view free-will, and in ano 4 
ther an immutable deſtiny. The law conſiders the reli- ry | 
gious ſtate of a Muſſulman as relative to his nn and 4 
to his ſpiritual intereſt. fi 
With regard to the former, whoever is attentive to his | 15 
duty, and to what the religious legiſlation preſcribes re- 
ſpecting worſhip, morality, civil and political laws, is diſ- Wie 
tinguiſhed by the name of Sa/ibb, virtuous, or Ebbl-raarh, Wil 
obſerver of the law. But he who neglects or violates theſe 17 | 
obligations, is called Faſſit, vicious, or , prevaricator. % 


— 
— 
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Reſpecting the latter, the Muſſulman who has imbibed 


3 


the faith, the only virtue neceſſary to merit heaven, is BY | 
known by the name of Said, which means, happy, faith= WM 
ful, elect. He who is deſtitute of it, is called Schaky or 10 | 
Keafir, perverſe, infidel, reprobate. 7 | 
The doctrine of predeſtination relates only to this ſecond 1 0 
ſtate of man. Upon this principle, fatality among the _ ig | 
Muſſulmen is reduced to three general points: 1. that pre- 67 | 
deſtination regards only the ſpiritual ſtate of man; 2. that al 
it does not comprehend the whole human race, but only bl, 1 
thoſe who are doomed, even before their birth, to be elet 


or reprobate ; 3. that it has no relation to the moral, civil, 
and political ſtate of man, ſince, by the principles of this 
religion, he can never be deprived of free-will in any of 
his actions. Such is the opinion of the Moupbtys, and all 
the doctors of the law. Relying on the authority of the 
ancient [2a75, they declare in politive terms, that whoever 
denies reer will, Tkhtiyar-Djus'y, and attributes human ac- 
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tions to the ſole influence of the Deity, fins againſt reli- 
gion, and if he perſiſts in his error, becomes impious, an 
infidel, and conſequently deſerving of death. Concerning 
this important point there 1s this common opinion among 
the profeſſors of the law, that, in every circumſtance of 
life, and in every public or private undertaking, the divine 
illumination ought firſt to be implored, through the inter- 
ceſſion of the Prophet and of all the Mahometan faints ; 
after this, every one ſhould then reflect, deliberate, and 
conſult his own mind, by uſing that aid which prudence, 
experience, and reaſon may ſuggeſt. It is only after theſe 
means have been employed, that human events may be 
attributed to the decrees of heaven, to which mankind 
ought ever to ſubmit with the moſt unlimited reſignation. 
Notwithſtanding theſe wiſe explanations, and the tex- 
tuary proviſions of the law which confines the dogma of 


predeſtination to a future life, a prevailing prejudice is ever 


extending its influence over the civil and moral actions of 
mankind. The whole nation almoſt believes the principle 
of an immutable deſtiny eſtabliſhed by the decrees of hea- 
ven, and admits the exerciſe and effects of free-will with 
extreme reluctance. ' With this baneful prejudice, the peo- 
ple, the ignorant among the great, and even monarchs 
themſelves, are tainted; it influences the peculiar actions 
of each individual, as well as the general and public opera- 
tions of the ſocial body. Hence that lethargic inſenſibility 
which pervades the Othoman nation, and that perfect ac- 
quieſcence with which it endures, without enquiry, de- 
ſtructive events, private accidents, and public misfortunes. 
Attributing every thing to the ſupreme will of the Al- 
mighty, to a celeſtial and inviſible hand, which imperiouſly 

directs 
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directs the ſteps of every individual, and the general mo- 
tions of the political body, it neglects: the reſources of 
reaſon, foreſight, and ſound policy. 

This fatal opinion prevents government from conſulting 
its own prudence, and from taking advantage of the ex- 
ample of other nations, to prevent the ravages ſo frequently 
cauſed by fire, to avert the almoſt perpetual horrors of the 


plague, &c. 


The Muſſulman who ſees his property reduced to abet 


or torn from him by the hand of avarice, the individual 
infected with the plague, the mariner periſhing through 
the unſkilfulneſs of a pilot, the ſick man falling a victim 


to the ignorance of an empiric, the ſubject, in fine, who is 
on the point of being cruſhed beneath the blow of arbi- 


trary authority, ſubmit, without a murmur, to their miſe- 


rable fate. The leaſt complaint is conſidered as an act of 


irreligion, and as a criminal diſtruſt of the divine decrees. 
They regard their murderer, and the author of their cala- 
mities, as an inſtrument in the hands of Providence, who 


executes the irrevocable ſentence of their deſtiny ; a ſen- 


tence, they ſay, which is written on their brow previous to 


their birth, and whoſe effects no human wiſdom, nor hu- 


man foreſight, can poſſibly prevent. This fatality is con- 
ſecrated under the name of Takdir or Rimetb; on all the 
events of fe, whether happy or miſerable, theſe words are 
continually in the mouths of the Muſſulmen of every claſs 
and of every condition. 

The influence, however, of this pernicious ſyſtem, acts 
more or leſs powerfully upon the Othoman people, in pro- 
portion to the genius, the underſtanding, and the prevailing 
prejudices of the monarchs, and miniſters of ſtate. Some 
of the Khaliphs and Mahometan princes have riſen ſupe- 
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rior to this prejudice, and have uſed their reaſon in inter- 
preting the language of the law. We are informed by 
hiſtory, that Omer, on his march into Syria, in the eighth 
year of the Hegira, being informed that on the frontiers 
the country was deſolated by the plague, put an immediate 
ſtop to the progreſs of his army, poſtponed his expedition 
till the following year, and returned to Medina, the firſt 
ſeat of the Khaliphat, amidſt the aſtoniſhment and re- 
proaches of his court. Our Khaliph, they faid, flies from 
the immutable decrees of deſtiny. Ebu-Oeubeyde, whom 
he admitted to his moſt intimate confidence, informed him 
of theſe ſentiments, and teſtified, at the ſame time, his 
own ſurprize at a procedure ſo contrary to the dogma of 
. predeſtination. © You are miſtaken,” replied Omer; you 
are unacquainted with the opinion of our holy Prophet, 
« who, being queſtioned upon this ſubject, ſaid, that he 
c who was already in the fire ſhould reſign himſelf to 
“God, but that he who was out of the fire ought not to 
« expoſe himſelf to it.” 

This example, conſecrated by Iſlamiſm, was followed by 
Bayesid Il, who obſerved alſo all the precepts and practice 
of the four firſt Khaliphs, as being the diſciples and im- 
mediate vicars of the Prophet. In the hiſtory of this Sul- 
tan we find, that in a voyage which he made to Adrinople, 
in 895 (1490), being informed, as he approached that city, 
that it was ravaged by the plague, he inſtantly retired, and 
remained ſeveral weeks at IJpſala and Kumuldjene. Two 
years after, returning from Albania, and informed that the 
ſame calamity was laying waſte the capital, he went im- 
mediately to Adrinople, and remained there till the be- 
ginning of winter, when, from the entire ceſſation of the 


plague, he could return to Confanzinople without danger. 
1 


TTT 
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The ſame Sultan conſulted his own prudence, when an 
earthquake, in 915 (1509), levelled with the ground a con- 
ſiderable part of the imperial city. He quitted his apart- 
ments in the ſeraglio, took up his abode under a tent in the 
centre of the ſecond court of the palace; and ſome days 
after, perceiving the agitation {till continued, he left the 
city, went to Demozica, and lived in a wooden hut till all 
apprehenſions of danger were removed. | 
Theſe examples, ſupported by the true principles of the 
law, would be a powerful weapon, in the hand of an en- 
lightened and enterpriſing Sultan, to deſtroy thoſe falſe 


opinions which give. birth to a conſiderable portion of the 


moral and political evils which are continually laying waſte 
the empire. If the Othomans, then, take no precaution 
againſt the horrid and almoſt perpetual ravages of the 


Plague, if they do not eſtabliſh Lazarets * in Conflantino- 


ple, and in the other great cities of the empire, if they do 
not build houſes of ſtane to guard themſelves more ſecurely 
againſt the deſolation of fire; in a word, if in their civil 
and political adminiſtration they do not adopt the ſage 


maxims of Europeans, it is not from the oppoſition of ei- 


ther religion or law, but of thoſe baneful prejudices by 


which the whole nation is enſlaved, and which might be 


the more eaſily vanquiſhed, ſince the Cour ans itſelf might 
be made the inſtrument of their deſtruction. 


It muſt not, however, be imagined that the Muſſulmen 


never deviate from this principle; nothing is more oppo- 
ſite than their daily conduct to this dogma of fatality: they 
even who adopt it in the moſt implicit manner, never fail 


to employ art, ſcience, intrigue, protection, 8c. to ſoften 


* Hoſpitals, 
their 
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their calamities, to advance their fortune, to ſecond their 
ambitious views, &c. The Khaliphs and Sultans, who 
have put to death ſo many collateral princes, to prevent 
inſurrections, and to ſecure the throne to their own chil- 
dren, did not ſurely conſult the principles of predeſtination, 
when they pronounced their inhuman mandates. 

Theſe opinions do not ſo far darken the minds of men 
as to extinguiſh the ſacred light of reaſon, except under 
weak and effeminate princes, and ignorant and feeble Ye- 
Sir. A want of information, of vigour, of genius, ſo 
neceſſary to the able government and firm ſupport of pub- 
lic affairs, makes them commonly attribute to the decrees 
of heaven the general ſituation of the ſtate : This, how- 
ever, does not always ariſe from an inward conviction of 
the truth of what they inculcate, but from a convenient 
and crafty policy. They uſe this ſyſtem as a ſhield againſt 
the diſcontent and fury of the people, when they are ex- 
cited either by untoward events, by the vices of the conſti- 
tution, by the abuſes of government, or by a want of 
foreſight in the ordinary conduct of political affairs. Thus, 
in one view, this prejudice is embraced by weak and in- 
dolent minds, as a pillow on which they may careleſsly 
repoſe, and, in another, it ſerves as a keen weapon in 
active and vigorous hands to execute, without complaint 
and murmur, every project of policy or ambition. The 
great enterprizes, the brilliant exploits of ſeveral Kha- 
liphs, and many Mahometan princes, eſpecially of the firſt 
ſovereigns of the Othoman family, from Oſman I to Se- 
lim Il, ſeconded by thoſe celebrated characters who were 
formed by their counſels and their diſcipline, prove the 
truth of this aſſertion. Men of exalted minds and of ſu- 


perior genius, derive adyantage from every occurrence, 
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and far from imbibing vulgar prejudices and opinions, they 


render them ſubſervient to their own glory, and the pub- 


lic welfare. 
It may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that theſe prejudices, 


however baneful in themſelves, may be often productive 


of the beſt effects. They infuſe vigour into the minds 
and hearts of the Othomans, and procure the greateſt ad- 


vantages to their empire. They ſupport and revive the 


valour of a naturally warlike nation, and preſerve it from 


thoſe convulſions which are naturally attendant upon pub- 
lic misfortunes ; in. a word, it, is to this opinion of fata- 
lity, and to the law which commands them to make war 
againſt the Chriſtians, for the defence and propagation of 


Iſlamiſm, as well as to the promiſes which religion makes 


of a crown of martyrdom to thoſe who die in the field 


of battle, that we muſt principally attribute thoſe he- 
Toic exploits, which, on ſo many occaſions, have marked 


the courage and intrepidity of the Mahometan nations, par- 


ticularly the Arabs, the Tatars, and the Oihomans. 


Theſe ſubjects will, in the further progreſs of this 
work, be more fully diſcuſſed. 


23. That the miſſion of the prophets is a myſtery; that 
theſe miraculous men, ſent by God himſelf to announce 
his mercy or his vengeance to the world, and to inſtruct 
mankind in the things of time and of eternity, proved 
their miſſion by prodigies or events which are contrary 
to the laws of nature. 


C. The prophets are mediators between God and man. 


They comfort the faithful and the obſervers of the law, 


by 
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by promiſing them rewards in heaven; and they terrify 
infidels and prevaricators, by threatening them with hell 


and eternal torments. 


24. That Adam is the firſt and Mohammed the laſt of 
the prophets ; that they all have been men of upright and 
holy minds, commiſſioned by the Almighty to inſtruct 
mankind, and to inculcate divine truth; that their num 
ber, though marked in different 8 of the Hadiſs, is 
not however revealed by God himſelf; and that it is conſe- 
quently prudent not to determine it in a deciſive manner, 
for ſear of admitting thoſe who are not prophets, or of 
excluding thoſe who are entitled to that diſtinction. 
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C. The number of the prophets, according to Moham- 
med, is a hundred and . 


23. That M . * js the moſt eminent and the 
moſt excellent of the prophets. 


- JR 
. 2/38 


2 C. All the e phophets: reliconins Kean as the firſt, have 
been endowed with the graces of revelation, Vabby, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance they have promulgated poſitive and ne- 
giative laws. The miſſion of every one of them has been 
= diſtinguiſhed by miracles, but that of Mohammed in a more 
peculiar manner. That immenſe number of miracles 
which he performed during the twenty-three years of his 
p, thoſe virtues aud illuſtrious qualities which he 


* Ye gfrabb ul ennbiya Mohammed un aktil'is-Selam, N 
poſſeſſed, 
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poſſeſſed, both before and after the epocha of his divine 


miſſion, the ſpecial favours which were ſo bounteouſly 


beſtowed on him by the Supreme Being, by which he was 


enabled to triumph over all his enemies, to become ac- 
quainted with the Cour ann, to promulgate and eſtabliſh a 
holy religion, which is ſuperior to every other, and which, 
according to the promiſe of the Almighty, ſhall be pre- 
ſerved to the end of time—theſe circumſtances entitle him 
to a rank above all other mortals ; beſides, Mohammed was 
the laſt of the prophets, the glory of the nations, and, in 
a diſtinguiſhed manner, the prince of the children of 
Adam; he was ſent not only to the 4rabians, but to all 
the people of the earth, to ſpiritual “ as well as to corpo- 
real beings. Jeſus Chri/t himſelf, who will appear in the 
laſt days, will follow the law, the doctrine, the practice of 
Mohammed, and will exerciſe the functions of an Imam, 
in the character of a Khaliph to this unrivalled prophet; 


Mehbhdy t, who is inferior to Fe/ws Chrift, will ſucceed to 


him in the exerciſe of his functions and his Imametht. 


OBSERVATETONS 


After having thus taken a view of Iſlamiſm as taught by 
its founder, and by the ancient prophets, it may not perhaps 
be leſs intereſting to attend to the language and opinions 
of the earlieſt Imame, which are preſerved in the writ- 
ings of the ſame Abmed-Efenay. Among the prophets who 


* Djinn ve Iuns. + The character of this 14:bhdy will be hereafter explained. 


t This Dnameth relates to the prieſthood, to the exerciſe of religious and ſpiritual 
functions. | 
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are called Nh, the doctors diſtinguiſh the ambaſſadors of 
God, Refoul, as being excluſively favoured with the celeſ- 
tial volumes, and the graces of revelation, and as poſſeſſ- 
ing a character much ſuperior to that of thoſe who are 


fimply prophets. They derive this opinion from the words 


of Mohammed, who hath declared that, amongſt one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thouſand prophets, three hundred 
and thirteen Re/oz1s or celeſtial envoys ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, by whom the Supreme Being hath revealed to 


mankind the myſteries of his eternal will. 


Thus the Mahometan religion places among the pro- 


Phets all the patriarchs and ſaints of the ancient law; it 


honours the memory of them all, and conſecrates ſome 
with diſtinguiſhed appellations. Adam is ſtiled the pure 
in God, Safy-Ullah; Setb, the envoy of God, Refoul-Ullab; 
Enoch, the exalted in God, Refy-Ullah; Noah, the ſaved 
through God, Nedj:y-U/ab ; Abraham, the friend of God, 
Kbali”-Ullah; Iſmael, the ſacrificed in God, Zebiy-Ulab ; 
Jacob, the nocturnal man of God, Jrail-Nlab; Joſeph, the 
ſincere in God, Sadi#-U/lah; Job, the patient in God, Sa- 
bour--Ullah; Moſes, the word of God, Kelam-Ullab; Da- 
vid, the Khaliph or vicar of God, Walifet-Nlab; and 
Solomon, the entruſted by God, Em7-Ullah, &c. Above 
all theſe Ze/us Chr#/ is diſtinguiſhed ; he is called the Spirit 
of God, Roubb-Nab, ſince Iſlamiſm allows his being imma- 
culately conceived in the womb of the holy Virgin. Mo- 
hammea, in fine, venerated as the greateſt of the prophets, 
among other ſublime names, is more generally known by 
that of prince or coryphæus of the prophets, Seyyid-ul 
Eunbiya, and by that of interceſſor at the day of judg- 
ment, Schefy-rougz-dieza. 

The 
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The Mahometan traditions, a fantaſtic mixture of truth 
and fable, are mentioned by the ſame author, as attribut- 
ing miraculous powers to many of the ancient prophets. 
Abraham, 1brahim, is there repreſented as thrown by 
Nemroud into a burning furnace, and as praiſing and 
blefling the Almighty with the ſame compoſure as if he 
had been walking in a grove of roſe-trees. After Adam 
and Seth, this patriarch is conſidered as the founder of the 
Keabe of Mecca; as the inſtitutor of the circumciſion, to 
which he firſt ſubmitted, at the age of ninety-nine years; 
and as the father of the Arabs, that is, of -the tribe called 
Muſstraribe or Mutearibe, on account of the alliance of J/- 
mail with the houſe of Djerrhem, which founded Mecca, 
and from which deſcended Mohammed. To this patriarch 
the origin of the eſſential practices of Iſlamiſm is attribut- 
ed; ſuch as purification, pilgrimage, &c. He is thought 
to have been the firſt man who had white hair, who ap- 
plied ſciſſars to his whiſkers, and a razor to the other parts 
of his body; a cuſtom which is ſcrupulouſly obſerved by 
the Mahometans. 

Moſes, Mouſſa, is called the deliverer and legiſlator of 
the people of Iſrael. He had a wart upon his noſe, and 
another upon the end of his tongue. He received the Bible 
from heaven, in which the Almighty revealed to him his 
myſteries and his laws. 

David, Dawoud, who from a , ſhepherd became a pro- 
phet and king of Feru/alem, received alfo from heaven the 
Pſalter in a hundred and fifty chapters, which contained 
ineffable myſteries, and numerous precepts of morality ; 
it foretold the, diſaſters of the Jewiſh people, and their 
ee under the tyranny of king Nabuchodonoſor, 
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Boukhth'un-Nafr. The ſweet melody of his voice had the 


power of enchanting birds, of ſoftening iron, of levelling 


mountains, &c. 2 | | 
Solomon, Sauleyman, is conſidered as the greateſt, the 
moſt magnificent and glorious of all the monarchs of the 


earth. God beſtowed on him the government of the Eaſt 


and Weſt. Almoſt all the kings in the world paid homage 
to his greatneſs, by the moſt rich and ſumptuous pre- 
ſents. Belky/s, the celebrated Queen of Yemen, went in 
perſon to Jeruſalem to admire the wiſdom of this regal 


prophet. Heaven reſerved for him the happineſs of 


building the renowned temple of Jeruſalem, which was 
conſecrated under the name of Beythul-Mouꝶgaddeſs, the 
ſacred dwelling. This temple, in which the Iſraelites aſ- 
ſembled for public worſhip, which contained the moſt 
precious monuments of antiquity, experienced, four cen- 
turies afterward, the moſt melancholy fate. It was re- 
duced to aſhes by the impious Nabucbodonoſor, the deſtroyer 
of Jeruſalem, and the ſcourge of the Iſraelitiſn people. 
Its ſpoils and ſacred ornaments were divided among the 
princes who attended on the tyrant. The Greek Empe- 


ror, Sultan Roum, had the veſt * of Adam, and the ſtaff 7 


of Mo/es; the King of Antioch obtained the throne I of 
Queen Belkiſs; the King of Armenia the emerald || of Zoul- 
carneynn ; and the King of Spain the golden © table of So- 
Jomon. This table, we are told, was found in Andaluſia, 
when the celebrated Mouſſa-Ibn- Naſſir conquered that pro- 
vince. This general ſent it into Syr:/a, from whence the 
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Khaliphs O-:,117a%s tranſported it to Mecca. It has ſince 
contributed to adorn the door of the ſanctuary Keabe. 
Efdras, Ouseyr, is honoured with a place among the 
greateſt- prophets. Eſcaping from the chains of Nabucbo- 
donoſor, he returned to the ruins of Jeruſalem. The loſs 
of the Bible infinitely aggravated the deſolation of that 


city; but E/dras, enlightened by the ſpirit of God, ſeated 
under a tree, wrote down the whole of that ſacred volume. 


A ſhort time afterward, a woman found it in a ſubterrane- 


ous cave: the two books were compared, and the difference 


of a ſingle word was not found between them. Hence 
E/dras has been impiouſly entitled the ſon of God. 
Salih is conſidered as the firſt of the Arabian prophets. 
Among other prodigies they attribute to him that of a 
celeſtial ſhe-camel, Na#ar#-ullab, which, with its young 
one, he commanded to come forth from the centre of an 
immenſe rock. This miracle, performed in Hidjeas, on 
a Pagan feſtival, converted a great number of idolaters ; 
but a ſhort time afterward they returned to their former 
errors, and Abmer-Semoud had the cruel impiety to ham- 
ſtring the camel. The loud complaints of the young ca- 
mel brought down upon them the wrath of God; and a 
tremendous voice, thundering over the whole extent of 
Arabia, ſtruck all the inhabitants with inſtant death. At 
that period theſe people were known by the name of Se- 
moud. This appellation has never ſince been uttered by 
the Arabians without horror; and at preſent every iniqui- 
tous or ſacrilegious action is compared to that of the i impi- 
ous Semoud. The figure of the young camel is alſo pre- 
ſerved, in the memory of the Arabs, as a myſterious ob- 
ject. Public diſaſters are always announced in the following 
words : 1t is the fatal cry of the celæſtial camel. 
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Khidir and Elias occupy alſo a diſtinguiſhed rank in this 
legion of prophets. The name of the firſt ſignifies verdant, 
alluding to the power which he poſſeſſed of producing, 
wherever he trod, the moſt beautiful and enchanting ver- 
dure. Theſe two are regarded as the protectors and tute- 
lary gods of travellers; the former upon the ſea, the latter 
upon the land; and they are thought to be inceflantly em- 
ployed in promoting theſe ſalutary objects. In their rapid 
and uniform courſes, they are believed to meet once a year 
at Mina, in the environs of Mecca, the day on which the 
pilgrims are aſſembled. 

The 23d of April, Old Style, the feſtival of St. George, is 
aday conſecrated by Iflamiſm, under the names of theſe two 
prophets, which is commonly called Khidrellzz. Among 
the Othomans, it 1s an epocha deſtined for various civil, 
political, and military operations ; ſuch as the departure of 
the uſual ſquadron to cruiſe in the Archipelago; that of the 
troops from their quarters in time of war; that of the 
Grand Seignior's horſes when they are ſent to graſs : on this 
day all the T/chocadars of the ſeraglio and court put on 
their ſummer liveries, &c. It indicates alſo the commence- 
ment of the ſpring, as the 26th of October, Old Style, the 
feaſt of St. Dimitri, which they call Ca/im, marks the re- 
turn of winter, &c. | 

Iſlamiſm places our divine Redeemer above all theſe 
prophets. The following paſſage will ſhew the opinion of 
a Mahometan writer concerning the birth, life, and miſſion 
of our Saviour. 

& Feſus, the ſon of Mary, was born at Reta, Beyth'- 
% u}-Lahmm, which means a houſe of proviſions, or a 
« market of cattle. Mary, the daughter of Amrann and 
% Anne, deſcended, as well as Zachariab and Fobn the Bap- 


cc ti/t, 
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tin, by Solomon, from the tribe of Judah, Tehbou d. 
This great prophet, Feſus Cbriſt, was born of a Virgin 


by the breath of the archangel Gabriel, on the 25th of 


December 5584, under the reign of Herod, in the 42d 
year of Auguſtus, the firſt of the Cæſars. He was thirty 
years old when he received his divine miſſion, after be- 
ing baptized by Jobn 7he Baptiſ in the waters of Jordan, 
Erdenn. He called the people to repentance. God gave 
him power to perform the greateſt miracles. He cured 
the leprous, gave ſight to the blind, raiſed the dead, 


walked upon the ſurface of the ſea; he even gave life by 
His breath to a bird, Khafa/ch, formed of plaſter and 


earth. When he and his diſciples were preſſed by hun- 
ger, in the midit of his agonies and fervent prayers, he 
received from heaven a table covered with a cloth, and 
furniſhed with broiled fiſh, five loaves, ſalt, vinegar, 
olives, dates, pomegranates, and every kind of freſh 
herbs. They conſumed all the materials of this repaſt, 
and the ſame celeſtial table was preſented to them, in 
the ſame ſituation, during forty ſucceſſive nights. This 
Meſſiah of the nations proved alſo his apoſtleſhip by a 
crowd of miracles. The ſimplicity of his deportment, 


the humility of his conduct, the auſterity of his life, the 


wiſdom of his precepts, the immaculate nature of his 
morality, were above the attainment of mere human 
powers: he is therefore diſtinguiſhed by the ſacred and 
glorious name of Roubbh. Lab, the Spirit of God. He 


received from heaven the ſacred volume of the goſpel, 


Tndjil-Scherif. 
« The corrupt and perverſe Jews, however, perſecuted 
him, and ſought his life. Betrayed by Judas, and on the 


point of falling a prey to the fury of his enemies, he was 
« taken 
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ec taken up into heaven, and that faithleſs apoſtle, tranſ- 
& figured into the perſon of his maſter, was taken for the 
“ Meſſiah, and ſuffered the puniſhment of the croſs with 
& all thoſe ignominies intended for that ſupernatural cha- 
e racter, that great Saint, that glorious Prophet. Thus 
Enoch, Khidir, Elijah, and Jeſus Chrift, are the four 
&« prophets who were allowed the diſtinguiſhing privilege _ 
« of being taken up alive into heaven. Many Imams (ſays. 
c the ſame author) believe notwithſtanding the real death 
of Feſus Chri/t, his reſurrection and aſcenſion, as he him- 
« {elf foretold them to his twelve apoſtles, whom he ap- 
« pointed to preach in his name the word of God to all the 


a 


* 


* 


4 people of the earth.” 


After Feſus Chriſi, Iſlamiſm 8 of no other prophet 
till the birth of Mohammed. This period of fix hundred 
and thirty-two lunar years, according .to the ſame chrono- 
logy, is called Eyyamfetreth, which ſignifies a ſpiritual or 
prophetic interregnum. They, adds the ſame hiſtorian, 

who, during this interval, arrogated to themſelves the cha- 
racer of prophets and celeſtial envoys, were only impoſ- 
tors. This period, ſays he, called a time of ignorance, 
Wakthdjehbbaleth, and deſtined to prepare and announce the 
coming of a prophet ſtill greater than Fe/us Chri/t, pro- 
duced only ſaints, Soulebba, ſuch as, 1. the A/Shab*-ul 
kebbf, who flying from the perſecutions of the Greek em- 
peror, ſhut themſelves up in a grotto at Tar/ous, where 
they lived during three hundred and nine years, in an un- 
interrupted ſtate of weeping and lamentation ; 2. Haun- 
z2ala, who by his holy diſcourſes brought upon himſelf a 
cruel death at Haſpura; 3. Djirji/s, St. George, who, con- 
demned to be executed in Mouſſoul, died and roſe again 


three times; 4. Khalil-I6n-Senann, who with his myſteri- 
ous 
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ous ſtaff extinguiſhed the devouring flames, Beda, which 
deſolated the whole country between Mecca and Medina, 
yet no one paid attention to his prediction reſpecting his 
death and reſurrection, not even his relations, who refuſed 
to open his grave the third day after his deceaſe, en 
he had left this injunction in his will, &c. 5 
A moſt lively imagination ſeems to have traced the hif- | 
tory of the miſſion of Mohammed. Mobammed, ſays this 
author, the light of the world, the glory of the nations, 
the laſt and greateſt of the prophets, was born at Mecca, 
the 1oth of the month Rebiul- Eꝛvel 6163. He was the ſon 
of Abd'ullab and Emine, and deſcended, both by his father 
and mother, from Fibr-Coureyſeb, the origin of the moſt 
illuſtrious tribe among the Arabs, and whoſe deſcendants of 
different branches then occupied the ten dignified ſtations 
of Scherifs, which conſtituted the ariſtocratic government of 
Mecca. His apoſtleſhip, continues the ſame writer, was 
acknowledged, confefled, and announced by the prophets 
and celeſtial envoys, who, previous to his arrival, inſtructed 
mankind in divine truth. All the people of the earth, all 
the children of Adam, from the creation to the end of time, 
are conſidered as united into one nation, under him their 
ſole chief, leader, and inſtructor, who completed the pro- 
phecies and eternal myſteries. He exiſted before Adam, 
according to theſe ſacred words: Adam was yet between 
e. and ſpirit, between Tater ang Gorey WHen 1 a a pro- 
er. 

Adam was no ſooner created, than he was s ſurnamed 
Ebu-Mohammed, that is, the Father of Mobammed. Re- 
queſting to know the cauſe of this ne God com- 
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manded him to lift up his eyes, and this firſt of men be- 
held the name of Mohammed written in the empyrean, on 
the very throne of the Almighty, 4r/c5, which was covered 
with a ſparkling veil of prophetic light, Nowr-Mobammedy. 
Adam then heard, with ecſtatic delight, the following di- 
vine words: This light is that of a prophet who hall ſpring 
from: thy race, and whoſe name in heaven is Ahmed, and on 
earth Mohammed. Had it not been for him, I ſhould neither 
have created thee, nor the earth; nor the heavens. 
Thus Mohammed is the prophet of prophets, Nebiyu/- 
Enbiya. All the reſt were placed under him, under his 
Imameth, the night in which he was taken up into heaven, 
and they will all be ranged under his ſacred banner, on the 
great day of judgment. His birth and divine miffion, adds 
the ſame author, are announced in the moſt viſible and 
evident characters, in all the celeſtial volumes, and in the 
Bible and the Goſpel. He is mentioned in the book of 
Moſes, when God ſays to Abraham, Be aſſured, I have heard 
thy wiſhes concerning Iſmael. I have bleed bim; I have 
multiplied and exalted his race; be ſhall have twelve children, 
who ſhall give birth to a mighty people. It is further ſaid, 
God hath appeared at Sina; be hath ſhewn himſelf at Sair, he 
hath manifeſted himſelf at Farann ; which words evidently 
fignify, that the Bible was given on mount Sina, the Goſpel 
on mount Sai, and the Cour ann on Farann, a generic 
name by which all the contiguous mountains which ſur- 
round Mecca are diſtinguiſhed. It is ſaid in another chap- 
ter, where God fpeaks to Moſes, Truly, I will miraculou/ly 
and gloriouſly, in the midſt of the people of Iſrael, raiſe up one 
of them, one of their brethren, a Prophet hike unto zee, in 
zwhoſe mouth I will put my word. 


Fejus Chri/t himſelf ſays in his Goſpel, If I do not go, the 
Comporier 
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Comforter will not come. In another paſſage, Verihy, tbe 
Comforter is that ſpirit of truth which my Father will ſend 
you in my name; he will inſtruct you in all things. The 
Meſſiab ſays again: In truth the Son of Man is dęſtined to de- 
part; but after him the Comforter will reveal the myſteries 
of heaven, will explain all things to you, and will bear wit- 
neſs of me, as I bear witneſs of bim. I have ſpoken to you 
in figures and POO, ; it is he who will interpret them 10 
you. 
Mohammed, in fine, after the commencement of his 
apoſtleſhip, enlightened by the ſpirit of God, declared, that 
fifty thouſand years before the creation of the world, God 
had determined and regiſtered every event in the great 
book of deſtiny, where, among other myſterious objects, it 
was written that Mohammed ſhould be the firſt and moſt 
auguſt of the prophets. This divine decree was even im- 
preſſed in myſtic characters upon his ſacred ſhoulders. 
At the concluſion of this enthuſiaſtic narrative, the au- 
thor eſtabliſhes the miſſion of the pretended Prophet by a 
great number of extraordinary and miraculous events, which 
announced, accompanied, and followed his birth, apoſtle- 
ſhip, and death. He quotes the predictions of the moſt 
celebrated diviners and cabaliſts of the age; the joyful ac- 
clamations of the whole legion of genii and ſpiritual be- 
ings; the dreams and ecſtaſies of many holy ſouls; the re- 
velation with which his mother E177 was favoured, at the 
beginning of her pregnancy, which announced to her that 
ſhe was ſo happy as to carry in her womb the moſt glori- 
ous of the prophets; the celeſtial command which ſhe re- 
ceived in a dream to give him the name of Mohammed, 
which ſignifies 2% Prai/ed; the radiant light with which 
he was covered at his birth, and which being diffuſed over 
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the univerſe, illumined at the ſame time the Eaſt and the 
Weſt; his miraculous formation, being born circumciſed, and 
without the umbilical ſtring; the gift of ſpeech which he poſ- 
ſeſſed at the moment of his birth, having uttered diſtinctly 
theſe words, Rabhmek-Ullah, God be merciful unto thee; 
the emotion which he immediately ſhewed by raiſing his 
eyes and hands towards heaven ; the celeſtial fire which 
ſhot from every corner of the ſky, and which drove the 
impure ſpirits from the height of the firmament, whither 
they had repaired to diſcover the ſecrets of nature, intend- 
ing to communicate them to the magicians and diviners of 
the earth; the deſtruction of the celebrated X2o/ch+ or pa- 
vition of the Co/roes of Perſia; the ſudden and aſtoniſhing 
drying up of the lake of Sar“; the extinction of the ſacred 
fire of the magi, which had burnt without interruption 
near a thouſand years; the miraculous event which pre- 
ferved Mecca and its ſanctuary from the impious attack of 
Ebrehb, King of Yemen, fifty days before his birth; in fine, 
the operation of the angel Gabriel, who, when he was three 
years old, communicated to him his moſt ſecret ſentiments, 
purified his heart, and filled it with celeſtial light, 8&c. 
With the ſame ardour this author relates the pretended 
miracles of Mohammed, &c. He mentions the rapid pro- 
greſs of nature, which, obedient to the Prophet's voice, 
gave him in his infancy a manly ſtature; the natural hor- 
Tor which, when a child, he entertained for idols ; that 
celeſtial light with which he was enveloped, and which 
prevented his ſhadow from being vifible when he walked 
In the ſun; the two angels who covered him always with 
their wings, when he travelled or was engaged in any mi- 
litary enterpriſe ; his voice, at whoſe command withered 


trees recovered life, and their branches were inſtantly co- 
vered 
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vered with leaves and fruit; the reſpect which was paid 
him by all the animals, not even a fly preſuming to touch 
his body or his clothes; the miraculous manner in which 
he was ſaved from the ſacrilegious hands of Ebu-Dieb- 
Bel, who, twice attempting his life, Was interrupted the 
firſt time by a. ditch vomiting fire, and the ſecond» by 
the frightful aſpect of two dragons ſeated on the ſhoul- 
ders of the Prophet; the wells of Tebu and Hudeybiye, 
which, being dried up, were, at his command, filled with 
water, and furniſhed abundantly the wants of his army, 
on the point of periſhing by thirſt; the efficacy of his 
prayers over the tomb of Emine his mother, who roſe 
from the dead, acknowledged her belief in his miſſion, 
and the next moment returned into her tomb, a convert 
to the Mahometan faith'; the illuſtrious miracle of his 
aſcenſion into heaven; that of the moon being broken 
in pieces, &c. He ſpeaks alfo of the effects of thoſe ana- 
themas which he denounced againſt his enemies, and of 
the bleſſings which he beſtowed on his diſciples and par- 
tizans. He cites alſo his predictions; among others, thoſe 
which announced the death of Co/roes Peruix IJ, and of 
the King of Etbiopia, the diſaſter which was to befal the 
impoſtor E/wed-Kezab, and the calamities with which his 
people would be} afflicted after tlie death of Omer, 8c. 
The fame author, in fine, relates the miraculous events 
which ſignalized the ſanctity of his death. He ſays, that 
in the. agonies of diflolution, the angel of death dared 
not receive his ſoul, till he had requeſted his permiſſion; 
and that as ſoon as he had expired, a celeſtial voice was 
diſtinctly: heard, forbidding them to deprive him of his 

ſhirt, and giving Peace and comfort to all his family: 
Enthuſiaſm 
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Enthuſiaſm beſtowed various names on this: celebrated 
character : known throughout the world by the name of 
Mohammed, he bears, ſays the ſame writer, in the heavens 
the name of Amed; in paradiſe that of Caſim; beneath 
the earth that of Mahmoud; and in the fire that of Dayi. 
They give him alſo various titles: the principal are Mabhy, 
the deſtroyer, alluding to the ruin which he brought upon 
idolatry ; Ha/chy, the uniter, on account of his uniting 
different people under the enſigns of his law and doctrine; 
Aktb, the laſt, he being declared the laſt of the prophets, 
and the finiſher of the ancient law. He is called alſo 
E#-ul-eramil, the father of widows, in conſequence of the 
multiplied acts of charity and beneficence which he per- 
formed during his life; and Eb ul- Mumininn, the father 
of behevers, as the founder of Hlamiſm. His names, ſur- 
names, and titles, amount to the number of ninety- nine, 
equal to that of the attributes of the Divinity; though 
many of the doctors conſider theſe as amounting to a 
thouſand. I have thus collected whatever relates to the 
prophetic and ſupernatural powers of Mobammed, both to 
afford an idea of the extravagant empire of ſuperſtition 
over common minds, and to allow myſelf the liberty of 
mentioning only real facts and eſtabliſhed truths, in my 
Introduction to 'the hiſtorical part of the Othoman em- 
pire, in which I propoſe giving a brief account of the ae | 
of this celebrated legiſlator. 

In many Perſian volumes we find the portraits of almoſt 
all the Patriarchs. Thoſe of Adam and Mohammed are here 
given, in the characters already repreſented, the one as the 
firſt, the other as the laſt of the prophets. In plate the 
Iſt, Adam and Eve are repreſented in Oriental dreſſes, in 

the 
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the terreſtrial paradiſe, near the tree of life and death. 
The 2d deſcribes the aſcenſion of Mohammed; he is ſeated 
in the clouds above the Keabe of Mecca, mounted upon 
the Borack, who has the face of a woman and the tail of 
a peacock, whoſe head bears a crown of gold, and whoſe 
neck is adorned with a necklace. The feet and the turban 


of Mohammed are only viſible; his countenance and the 


reſt of his body are covered with celeſtial rays, which ifſue 


from the hands of the angels by whom he is ſurrounded. 


This portrait is a faithful copy of that which 1 is EO 
in the Perſian volumes. | 


26. That the angels, ſervants, or executors of God's 
commands, are not by their nature of any ſex. 
27. That the celeſtial volumes have really deſcended 
from heaven, and been put into the hands of the Pro- 
phets ; that they contain the commands and prohibi- 


tions of the Almighty, his promiſes and Fo, threat- 


enings. 


1 -. + 
4 


C. All thefe books are the word of God, which is uni- 
form and the ſame: their number and diverſity relate 


only to the variable circumſtances of hearing, expreſſion, 
articulation : the moſt eminent and excellent of them all is 


the Cour ann, which is incomparable and inimitable in its 
ſtyle; the Pentateuch, Teꝛoratb, holds the ſecond rank; the 
Goſpel, ku the third ; and the Pfalter, Leubaur, the 
fourth. | | 
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OBSERVATION S. 


To the four principal books of the ancient 1995, are 
added a hundred others, called collectively Kutub Enzele, 
that is, books deſcended from heaven: they diſtinguiſh 
the four firſt by the name of Mudewenn, which ſignifies 
united, collected together, ſince the matter which they 
contain is in itſelf full and complete. The hundred others 
are made up of detached leaves, and are conſequently called 
Soubbouf. According to the Mahometan tradition, ten were 
given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham, as ſo many portions of revelation entruſted ſuc- 
ano to theſe Patriarchs. 


28. That the . M iradjb, 11 the Prophet 
is a real fact, and that, according to the will of the Al- 
mighty, he has aſcended in perſon to the heavens, and 
to the higheſt part of the firmament. 
29. That mankind ought to believe the miracu- 
lous power of Saints; that they can command' events 
contrary to the laws of nature; that they, for in- 
ſtance, are able to paſs inſtantaneouſly over an immenſe 
ſpace; to procure, in a ſtate of want, all the neceſ- 


faries of life; to walk upon the water; to fly in 
the air; to beſtow the uſe of ſpeech on animals and 
inanimate beings. All theſe prodigies are called Meud- 
jiz8, with regard to the Prophet, and Kerameth, with 
reſpect to the Saints: a ſtate of bleſſedneſs to which 

none 
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none can aſpire but they who belong to him, and who, 
in truth and reality, believe in him, confeſs his apoſtle- 
ſhip, and follow his law and his doctrine. 


C. A thouſand miraculous actions performed by the 
Saints might be mentioned; ſuch as that of AJaf-15n- 


Berkhaya, the vezir or prime miniſter of Solomon, who in 
an inſtant tranſported from one place to another the 
throne of Queen Be/ki/5, that of Mary, that of 2 acbariab, 


that of Dea fer-Tbn-Eb u-Talib, &c. 


30. That, after our Prophet, Ebu-Bekir-us-Siddih 
is the moſt eminent and moſt excellent of men: after 
him Omer-ul-Farouk, Oſman Zyn nourreyn, and Aly - 
ul-Murteda. | 


C. The pre-eminence of theſe Khaliphs over the reſt of 


mankind 1s dated only from the epocha of the Mahome- 
tan revelation, and conſequently does not comprehend ei- 
ther the Prophets, or Jeſus Chrift, or Elias, or Eliſbab, or 
Enoch, &%c. Ebu-Bekir had the ſurname of Siddih, the 
voucher, becauſe, enlightened by grace, he ſacrificed in a 
moment reaſon to faith, and was the firſt to acknowledge, 
certify, and confeſs the divine apoſtleſhip of Mohammed, 
his miracles, and his aſcenſion. Omer had alſo the ſur- 
name of Farouk, the judicious, on account of the ſagacity 


and preciſion with which he diſtinguiſned truth from 


falſhood, and equity from injuſtice. Oſinan is indebted 
for his ſurname of yn'nourreynn, the poſſeſſor of two 
lights, to his marriage with the two daughters of the Pro- 

U Phet, 
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phet, Roukkiyeth and Umnm-Gul/oum; and Aly owes that of 
Murteda, the agreeable, the well-beloved, to the attach- 
ment of his diſciples, and to the public partiality in his 
favour. | 2 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Theſe four firſt Khaliphs, who were at the ſame time 
the apoſtles and the principal diſciples of the Prophet, are 
diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by the honourable name 
of T/chibbaryar, that is, the four companions, or the four 
favourites. Iſlamiſm pays their memory peculiar homage ; 
their names are always placed immediately after thoſe of 
God and Mohammed, in all the moſques, and in almoſt all 
the Dewr-Khanes, which are oratories deſtined for the re- 
ligious dances of certain orders of Derwi/chs. The names 
of Haſſan and Huſſeyn, children of Ah, are added to theſe, 
as the firſt of the moſt legitimate Imam. They are placed 
in the claſs of ſaints, and at the head of the martyrs of. 
Mahometaniſm. They are alſo mentioned in the Khourb- 
bes, a kind of ſermon which is ſolemnly delivered in all 
the great moſques before the public prayer on Fridays, 
and at the concluſion of that on the two feaſts of Beyram, 
as will be further explained in the Ritual Part of the pre- 
ſent Work. 

Theſe four Khaliphs had not, till after their death, the 
ſurnames which they bear at preſent. It was thus intend- 
ed to honour their memory, and to grant them a marked 
diftinction in the calendar of Muſſulmaniſm and of future 
generations. It may be proper to obſerve, that the Arabs, 
and other Mahometan people, have almoſt no family name. 
In every order of the ſtate each perſon is called by his 

own 
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own name, joined to that of his father: n or Weled in 
Arabic, Zade in Perſian, and Ogh/ou in Turkiſh, which 
ſignifies fon, anſwer to Sox in the German, to #772 in the 
Ruſſian languages, &c. Jon makes in the plural Beny or 
Beno, by which is meant, as alſo by the word 4/7, a family, 
a tribe, a race, &c.: ſuch as the Beny-Coureyſebs, the Cou- 
reyſchites ; Beny-Haſchim, the Haſchimites, Beno-ummeye 
or Al'i-ummeye, the Ommiades; Beno-Abas or A i-Abas, 
the Abaſſides; Al i-Oſian, the Othomans, &c. The Arabs 
are accuſtomed to take the name of their firſt- born; for 
example, Ebu-Hanife, the father of Hanife; Ebu-Jalib, 
the father of Talib; Ebu-Bekir, the father of Ber. This 
laſt was previouſly called 4bd*ul-Keabe, the ſervant of the 
Keabe.. On the day of his converſion: to the Mahometan 
faith the Prophet gave him the name of Adbullab, the 
ſervant of God. Many citizens take alſo the name of the 
place where they are born; Kiufy, from Kiufe ; Bagdady, 
from Baghdad; I/tambolly, from Con/tantinople, &c. 

The uſe of ſurnames was alſo adopted by the Khaliphs. 
Of theſe, piety or modeſty commonly determined the choice: 
ſuch, among others, are thoſe of Muzewekki aP allah, the 
reſigned to God; Cadir-&-illah, the ſtrong in God; Mutty- 
zllah, the obedient to God; Mæutemed aP allah, the confi- 
dent in God, 8c. They beſtowed theſe titles on almoſt all 
the princes of the blood; and they who were not thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed conſulted their inclination in the choice' of a 
ſurname, on their admiſſion to the Khaliphat. When they 
neglected to take one themſelves, the public never failed 
to give them an appellation at their death, analogous to 
their prevailing virtues or vices, as is proved by the ac- 
count of the Khaliphs O727ades. Abd ul-Meliꝶ I, there 
bears the name of Schey&b-ul-Hadjr,.the father of a ſtone, 

U 2 - alluding 
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alluding to his inſenſibility and avarice; Velid Il, that of 
Faſib, the immodeſt, the irreligious; Ye2id III, that of 
Nakiſs, the imperfect, the defective, 8c. Mohammed III, 
at his death, was called Muſemmenn, which means Octuple, 
becauſe he was the eighth Khaliph of his family ; he at- 
chieved eight important conqueſts ; built eight caſtles ; had 
in his palace eight thouſand camels, eight thouſand mules, 
and the ſame number of ſlaves of both ſexes ; and reigned, 


eight days. 

During the troubles of the Khaliphat of Baghdad, the 
ſoldiers aſſumed the right of beſtowing ſurnames on the 
Khaliphs whom they raiſed to the throne ; ſuch as Amed 
ſurnamed Mugſtainu-illab, he who invokes the aſſiſtance 
of God, &c. 

The Fatbimites of Egypt, and all the anti-Khaliphs, took 


nearly the ſame titles as the O-:97ades and Abaſſides, The 


' ſame cuſtom was adopted by the ſovereigns of the different 


Mahometan dynaſties. Many held their titles by the fa- 


vour, and more commonly by the policy, of the Khaliphs, 
whole ſupremacy and ſacerdotal authority they treated with 
reſpect. This ſyſtem has not been followed by the Otho- 
man Sultans. They who have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſurnames of Adil, the juſt; of Khouda-vend-Kear, the great 
monarch ; of 7awouz, the ſevere ; of Yely, the religious, 8c. 
are indebted only to the public, who thus named them af- 
ter their deceaſe. It has only been in conſequence of great 
exploits and brilliant conqueſts, that ſome have ſolemnly 
aſſumed the appellation of Fatib, the conqueror, or that 

of Gbazy, the hero, the victorious, &c. The grandees of 
the ſtate, the miniſters and generals, as well as the inferior 


officers and private n are generally known only by 
nicknames, 


by a ſingular accident, eight years, eight months, and 
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nicknames, often of a degrading import; ſuch as Cara, the 
black; Codjea, the old; Semis, the fat or the big; Tatil, 
the long; Topal, the lame; Keor, the one- eyed; Deh, the 
mad, which word may alſo ſignify valiant, courageous, &c. 

They who claim their deſcent from Mobammed add to 
their name that of Emir or Seyyid, noble, ſeignior; they 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca annex that of 
Hadjy or EP Hadjh; they who fall in battle with arms in 
their hands are honoured with the illuſtrious ſurname of 
Schehbid, which ſignifies a martyr. 

The portraits of the four firſt Khaliphs are repreſented 
in the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th engravings: they hold the 
Cour ann in their hands; the turban of. the three firſt is 
white; that of Ay is green, which colour has been adopt- 
ed by all the Emirs his deſcendants. Before him is the 
ſabre which his couſin and father-in-law. Mohammed left 
him. This fabre, which has two blades, Z'u/-fecar, is at 
preſent the principal ornament of the enſigns and military 
ſtandards of the Othomans. | 


31. That the ſacerdotal reign of the four firſt Kha- 
liphs follows the ſame order of pre-eminence as their 
perſons. 


C. That is, the legitimacy of their election and ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Khaliphat. 


32. That the true Khaliphat continued MILE thirty 
1 and after that period there exiſted only domi- 
nation * „ power, ſovereignty, Emaretb. 


Power conſidered as merely temporal and 1 
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| C. This article is founded on the following words of 
the Prophet: After my time the Khaliphat fhall continue 
| thirty years; and, at the expiration of that period, it ſhall 
' be be ſucceeded by a power eſtabliſhed by violence, uſurpation, and 
' Zyranny. The event verified this prediction, fince Aly ob- 
tained the crown of martyrdom in the fortieth year of the 
Hegira, and the thirtieth from the Prophet's death. The 
vicarſhip of the four firſt Khaliphs is conſe quently diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Khaiifeih-Keamile, perfect Kha- 
liphat, in oppoſition to that of the later Khaliphs, known 
by the name of Khalifeth- Ghair'y- Kiamile, imperfect 
Khaliphat. The four firſt vicars bear alſo the collective 
name of Khoulefa-yraſchidinn, real and true Khaliphs. 
The Khaliphat is thought to have belonged to them exclu- 
ſively; and their ſucceſſors are conſidered as having a right 
only to the title of nam, and, according to the proper 
meaning of the words of the Prophet, are no more than 
Emir or Meliks, princes, ſovereigns, monarchs. 


21.4: ATE 


OBSERVATIONS. 


To explain completely this religious and political arti- 
Cle, it will be neceflary to examine the motives which 
cauſed this diſtinction between the perfect and imperfect 
Khaliphats in the Mahometan prieſthood ; the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion of the univerſal Khaliphs, acknowledged to be the 
only legitimate vicars of the Prophet; and the diſtinction 
which the law makes between the power and titles of the 
= Aſovereigns who reign by civil or religious authority. 

— The word Khaliph, pronounced in Arabic KÞalife, ſig- 

| nifies vicar, lieutenant, ſucceſſor. Mohammed, when ſove- 


reign of Meding, the capital of his rifin g power, and the 
firſt 
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firſt reſidence of the Khaliphat, during his abſence en- 
truſted the care and protection of this metropolis to his 
principal diſciples, under the titles of Khaliph and Cams | 


 mecam, the one a religious, the other a political character, 2 # | 


that they might exerciſe at the ſame time the functions of 
the prieſthood, and the rights of ſupreme power. Sad 1bn- 
Oeubage was the firſt whom he honoured with theſe appel- 
lations, in the ſecond year of the Hegira. 

Mohammed, at the approach of death, authoriſed Ebu- 
Bekir, his father-in-law, to diſcharge in his name, and under 
the title of Khaliph, the ſacerdotal functions. . This cir- 
cumſtance promoted the election of that prince, and made 
him the firſt of the vicars of Mobammed. The day of his 
proclamation, which immediately followed that of the 
Prophet's death, all the 4/sb2bs, his colleagues, ſaluted him 
by the title of Khalife-y-Refoul- Aab, that is, the vicar of 
the Prophet of God, or rather of the celeſtial Envoy. In 
the 12th year of the Hegira, during his pilgrimage to 
_ Mecca, he committed the care of Medina to O/man, allo un- 
der the title of Khaliph. After his death it was decreed by 
the ſame aſſembly which proclaimed Omer, already ſolemnly 
appointed to the Khaliphat by Z5#-Bekir, not to allow him 
the ſame title, as he was not an immediate ſucceſſor of the 
Prophet, but to give him that of Emir-ul-MHumininn, which 
ſignifies prince or commander of the believers. 

This title, as facred as that of Khaliph, was the higheſt 
which was borne by 0/7247 and Ah, and by the Khaliphs, 
whether Ommiades or Abafſides, who ſucceeded to the prieſt- 
hood and power of Mohammed. The A4baſſides added the 
title of 12a17ul-MuſShiminn, the pontiff of the Muſſulmen. 

Of the four firſt Khaliphs the formal nomination, or free 
election, placed the legitimacy of their Khaliphat above that 

| of 
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of their ſucceſſors ; hence the law diſtinguiſhes and cha- 
racterizes their prieſthood by the name of the perfect Kha- 
lphat. 

The odium which was excited in the eye of religion and 
law by the enterpriſe of Muawiye I, who uſurped the Kha- 
liphat more by artifice than force of arms, occaſioned the 
prieſthood of that family of the O29:92977a0 to be ranked al- 
moſt upon the ſame level with temporal power. It is well 
known that this prince owed his elevation to the throne of 
Mohammed to the intrigues of his plenipotentiary, Amr 
T1bn-ul-4/s. Aly, amidſt the tumults which followed the 
murder of Oſiman and his being proclaimed, had the im- 
prudence to depart from the political ſyſtem of his prede- 
ceflors, and to depoſe all the governors of provinces whoſe 
reputation or talents excited his fear or his envy : of this 
number were M#uawiye, governor of Syria, and Amr Ibn-ul- 
A, governor of Egypt, which be himſelf had conquered, 
The latter of theſe governors repaired to Damas, and per- 
ſuaded M#arzviye to take advantage of his ſituation, and 
erect the ſtandard of revolt. His valour, his wealth, his 
birth (being brother-in-law of the Prophet) the affection 
of his troops, every thing, in ſhort, contributed to peri uade 
him to indulge the views of ambition. 

Muawiye armed all Syria, under the pretence of reveng- 
ing the death of Oman upon Ah, whom he accuſed as the 
author of that inhuman parricide. He inflamed the minds 
of his ſoldiers and people, by exhibiting the bloody ſhirt 
of Oſman, which he cauſed to be ſuſpended on the pulpit 
of the principal moſque in Damas. He was already at the 
head of a powerful army, when Any marched againſt him 
with the greateſt part of the forces of Arabia, Egypt, and 


Trat. The armies met at Safein, the 11th of Safer 37 (28th 
July 
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* 
July 657); and after ſeveral days ſpent in fruitleſs nego- | i 
tiation, they came to an engagement, and fought during. 
two days and nights with undaunted fury. In the midſt Ip 
of the undeciſive action, Aly challenged Muawiye to meet 


him in ſingle combat, to terminate, as he expreſſed it, by a 5 
juridical deciſion, before the tribunal of God, their perſonal 0 | 
quarrel, and to ſpare the effuſion of Mahometan blood. 


 Muawiye at firſt refuſed ; but ſeeing more than fifty thou- 
ſand men proſtrate on the field of battle, he had recourſe. - 
to a ſtratagem, which was ſuggeſted by Amr Ibn-ul-Aſs : he i} 
ordered ſome leaves of the Cour ann to be ſtuck on the i 
points of lances, and his heralds: ſummoned the army f 
Aly to ſubmit to the judgment of that ſacred volume. At | 
theſe words the troops of the Khaliph ſuſpended the com- 
bat, threw down their arms, and conſidered their ſovereign . 
as impious, for urging them to continue the action. Such 


was the prevailing enthuſiaſm, that h, deſirous of ſhew- % 
ing firmneſs, and of expoſing the artifice of his enemy's | 
proceeding, was inſolently addrefled by two officers of his 
army, Me/Soud Ibn Fedek and Zeid Ion Haſſin, who told him 1 


that if he refuſed the propoſal of Muawiye, which was of- 
fered under the auſpices of the ſacred Cour'ann, they would 
deliver him into his hands, or condemn him to ſuffer a 
ſimilar fate to that of Oman. Unable to reſiſt, A yielded 
to his ſituation, and prepared to enter on a treaty with his 
rival. Muawiye, who was always governed by the counſel 
of Amr Ibn-ul-Aßs, propoſed that they ſhould refer the de- 
ciſion of their cauſe to two perſons equally diſtinguiſhed by 
their integrity and knowledge. Ay with regret conſented 
to this propoſal, and named on his part Eb# MoH 
£/clar "Ys to. whom Amr Ibrut-Aſs was oppoſed by Mug=: 
X | wiye. 
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2viye. They were both ſolemnly appointed Hatem, that is, 
arbiters, plenipotentiaries, dictators. They became the ab- 
ſolute judges of the difference of theſe rivals, and of the 


fate of the Mahometan monarchy. 


They met in the camp of Ah, in the preſence of the two 
armies, where the princes were treated with a perfect equa- 
lity. In vain did £44 Moufſay-E/ci ary endeavour to give 
Aly the title of Khaliph or Emir-ul-Mumininn; his col- 
league remained firm, quoted the Prophet's example in the 
treaty of Hudeybiye, ſigned with the plenipotentiary of Mecca 
Fbu Subbeyl, and ſo far prevailed, that the convention was 
expreſſed in the following terms: Ac, ſon of Ebu- Talib, 
« in the name of the people of 1rak, and Muawiye, ſon of 
% Ebu Sufyann, in the name of the people of Syria, &c.“ It 
determined, that the two armies ſhould immediately ſepa- 
rate; and that the arbiters, each at the head of a certain 
number of followers, ſhould meet at the end of ſeven 
months, in the month of Ramazann, at Dewmethul-Djen- 
del, to examine, difcuſs, and finally decide this important 
buſineſs. After ſigning this fingular agreement, Aly re- 
turned to Medina, and Muawiye to Damas. 

At the appointed time, the two Hakems repaired to the 
place fixed for their-interview, attended by a crowd of no- 
bles, and each of them eſcorted by four hundred ſoldiers. 
After many fruitleſs endeavours to reconcile the intereſts 
of the two rivals witÞ. the public peace and tranquillity, 
Ebu Mouſſa'y-E/ciary, overcome by the firmneſs and art 
with which Amr Jön'ul Aßs ſupported the cauſe of Mua- 
wiye, propoſed to reject them both, and raiſe to the Khali- 
phat the prince Abd'ullab, ſon of the Khaliph Omer. This 
propoſal not being approved of, he offered to depoſe both 


* 
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Aly and Muazwiye, and to leave to the andy then pre- 


ſent the nomination of a Khaliph. 
This event was expected by the artful Amr Thrwul-Afſs. 


The propoſal being accepted, they both went out to the 
people, and declared their agreement reſpecting the termi- 
nation of a diſpute which ſo intimately concerned the peace 
and ſafety of the Mahometans. Amr Jmul-Aſs, under a 


polite pretence of giving place to E/ch ary, prevailed upon 


him to ſpeak firſt. He addreſſed the aſſembly in the fol- 
lowing words: „Be it known to you, O people, that, for 
« the preſervation of public tranquillity, Amr Ibn ul-4/s 
&« and myſelf have agreed to depoſe both Ay and Muamwiye, 


« and to leave the nomination of a new. Khaliph to your _ 
“ choice, ſince we conſider ider you at this moment as the re- 


04 preſentatives of the Mahometan people : in virtue, there- 
„ fore, of the power delegated to me, I depoſe both A and 
«© Myuawiye. It is your buſineſs to proceed to the election 


& of a new Khaliph.” He retired ; and Amr Ibnul Aſs came 


forward. You have heard, O people,” exclaimed he, © the 


cc formal ſentence of Ebu Moufſa'y-E/cFary; he hath depoſed 
« Aly and Muawiye; I alſo depoſe Aly, but I confirm the 
« dignity of Muawiye, acknowledge his claim to the Khali- 
„ phat, as the legitimate vicar of Oſnan, and as the re- 
% venger of the blood of that unfortunate Khaliph.” T 

This ſpeech aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted the whole aſ- 
ſembly. Artifice, concealed under the rigorous forms and 
authority of religion, captivated the minds of the people, 
and made them chooſe Muawiye, who aſſumed the title of 


f 


Khaliph, which he honourably ſupported both by his per- 


ſonal merit and by the ſucceſs of his arms. 4h, retiring to 
Kiufe, made ſome unavailing efforts againſt the power of the 


wuper⸗ He was aſſaſſinated, however, on Friday the 17th 
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of Ramas, 40 (27th Jannary 661) by a fanatic of the ſect of 


the Kbaridjys, in the temple during public prayer. 

The murder of Ah, and the imbecility of his ſon Haar, 
foon decided the ſucceſſion of the Khaliphat in favour of 
Muawiye, Haſſan, who was unanimouſly proclaimed Kha- 
liph in Kiufe, took up arms againſt him, and theſe two 
princes met ſoon after at Senn, on the frontiers of Irak. 
The puſillanimous Haſan, terrified at the ſuperior force of 


| his enemy, and reflecting on ſeveral attempts which had 


been made againſt his life, determined to ſacrifice every 
thing to his own ſafety, and the public peace. He in- 
formed Muazwiye that he would reſign his claim to the Kha- 
liphat, to avoid the effuſion of Mahometan blood. He re- 
quired, however, that his right ſhould be acknowledged, 
incaſe of his ſurviving Muawiye; that he ſhould keep the 
title of Inam; and that Muawiye ſhould ceaſe his perſecu- 
tion in Arabia and [rak, againſt the partizans of Aly, his 
father. On theſe conditions Haſan renounced all preten- 
ſions in favour of his rival, a remarkable event, which hap- 


pened on the 25th of Reh7u/-ervel, in the year 41 (3oth July 


661), which on that account was called Senerul-djemaath, 

the year of union. Thus the reign of Haſan continued 
only ſix months, which completed, ſays the hiſtorian, the 
thirty years of the perfect and legitimate Khaliphat, an- 


nounced by the Prophet. Haſſan is on this account ſtyled 


the peace-maker of the Mahometan people. 
Notwithſtanding this venerable prediction, Haſſan's 
conduct expoſed him to the moſt humiliating inſults from 
his ſoldiers and ſubjects ; they called him to his face 4ru/ 
Mißſaliminn, the diſgrace of the believers ; MuziPul Muſs//- 
minn, the ſhame of Muſſulmen. He mildly anſwered them 
* this old Arabian proverb, Shame muſt yield to fire, Ehñar'u 
Khairunt 


"x 
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. . . » / 
Khairunn min'en nar, Haſſan, on his return to Kufe, go- 


verned 1rak under the title of Imam, in the name and un- 


der the authority of Muawiye, who was acknowledged as 
lawful Khaliph throughout all Arabia, and every other part 
of the Othoman monarchy. In the latter part of his reign,. 


Yezid, the eldeſt ſon of Muawiye, attempted his life, in or- 


der to ſecure to himſelf the ſucceſſion to the Khaliphat. 
Djude, the wife of the unfortunate Haſſan, of the family 
of Car/s, impelled by an ambition {till more criminal than 
that of Yez1d, baſely aſſaſſinated her huſband. Her mar- 
Triage with Jegid was to be the reward of her crime; but 
he treated her with contempt, broke his . and aban- 
doned her to deſpair. 

Such were the cauſes which transferred the Khaliphat 
from the houſe of A to that of Muawzye, and tranſmitted 
it to his deſcendants. Thus the prieſthood of the Ommiades, 
and of the Abalſides their ſucceſſors, not poſſeſſing that legi- 
timacy which characterized that of the four firſt Khaliphs, 
who were ſeated. on the throne of Mobammèed by the free 
and unanimous voice of all the 4/5habs and the whole Ma- 


hometan people, their ſacerdotal empire is een | 


E as an imperfect Khaliphat. 

Since, however, the prieſthood of Mohammed is repre- 
sd by the law as indiviſible, and his power as conſti- 
tuting an univerſal monarchy, the Pontiffs, from Muawiye J. 
to Mohammed XII, the laſt of the Aalſides, together with 
the four firſt Khaliphs, form the only ſucceſſion, which has 
always been conſidered as legitimate. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the Mahometan wri- 
ters, who diſtinguiſh the Oriental hiſtory into ancient and 


modern, acknowledge only two univerſal monarchies in this 


Portion of the globe. 1. That of the ancient Perſians, in 


which. 
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which they include the Babylonians, Aſſyrians, Parthians, 
Medes, &c. from Keywmers, the chief of the Piſchdadian 
dynaſty, whom they repreſent as the firſt and moſt an- 
cient king upon the earth, till 722degjrd 11, the laſt of 
the Co/roes of the Saſſanian dynaſty, who, together with 
all Perſia, ſubmitted to the Mahometan power, under the 


| Khaliphat of Oer, &c. 2. That of the Mahometans, from 


the Hegira, which is the epocha of their modern hiſtory, 
to the preſent time. This monarchy may, indeed, be con- 
fidered as univerſal, ſince, in leſs than thirty years, under 
the three firſt Khaliphs, all the Eaſt, and all Africa, were 
conquered, and rendered obedient to the laws of the 
Cour ann. | 
Fifty years afterward, the ſword of Mohammed was till 
more formidable. Under the reign of 7/2//d I, when the 
Khaliphat was in its higheſt proſperity, the Arabian power 
extended from the pillars of Hercules to the frontier of 
China. Even this empire paid homage to the greatneſs 
and authority of the Khaliph. Hiſtory informs us, that 
in 95 (713), General Couteybe Ibn Muſslim, after having 
ſtormed Kea/chghar, and conquered all the country border- 


ing upon Ching, advanced at the head of more than two 


hundred thouſand men, and ſent a ſummons to the Chi- 
neſe Emperor, no leſs alarming than ſingular :—If he did 
not immediately acknowledge his ſubmiſſion to the reign- 
ing Khaliph, by engaging to pay an annual tribute, he 
threatened to deſolate his territories with fire and ſword 
and declared he would not defiſt till his fury had no object 
left for devaſtation, and till he had impreſſed the Tamgba, the 
mark of ſubjection, on the perſon of the Emperor. This em- 
baſſy conſiſted of ten intelligent officers, of whom the chief 


was Hubeire-ibn Meſchmerahb: on their arrival at the court, 
they 
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they made their firſt appearance before the Emperor in | 


ſplendid habits, perfumed with the moſt delicious odours. 
With this exterior of voluptuous ſoftneſs, they entered, 
preſerved the moſt profound filence, and the next moment 
retired, to the great aſtoniſhment of the Emperor, who 
had received them with diſtinguiſhed honours. The ſe- 
cond day, in lefs rich apparel, they appeared, and retired 
in the ſame manner. But on the third, they approached 
the Monarch in complete armour, and with menacing 
looks. He deſired them to explain the cauſe of their miſ- 
ſion, and the change of their apparel. «© We appeared 
ec the firſt day,” ſaid Huberre, & in the attire in which we 
« yiſit our wives; the ſecond in that which we wear at 
% court; and we are now clad as we pay a viſit to our 
« enemies.” 

Alarmed at this addreſs, and ſtill more at the ſummons 

which attended it, and at the intelligence which he per- 

petually received of the frontiers of his country being in 
a a ſtate of the moſt imminent danger, the Emperor ordered 
a large ſum of money to be paid as a homage to the power 
of the Khaliphat, teſtified the higheſt reſpect for Weld I, 
ſent back his ambaſſadors loaded with preſents, and at- 
tended to the camp of their General by four princes of his 
family. 

The ſudden and rapid elevation of this extenſive mo- 
narchy 1s a political phenomenon of which we can diſcover 
no ſecond example in the hiſtory of nations; and is doubt- 
leſs worthy the attentive ſpeculation of the moſt profound 
philoſophers. Mohammed, who converted the Arabians 
into an heroic people, would, perhaps, have rendered his 
empire more extenſive anc durable than that of the Ro- 


RO * like them, he had preceded his conqueſts by a 
prudent 
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prudent adminiſtration, or if his ſucceſſors had followed 

his ſteps, ſupported the ſpirit of his plan, and adopted 
the character and maxims of the two firſt Khaliphs, e 
cularly thoſe of Omer J. 

The following circumſtance will afford an idea of the 
genius of that great prince. On his being informed of the 
immenſe quantity of riches with which the camp of the 
celebrated In Ebu-Meſgaſs was ſtored, in conſequence of 
the capture of Medaiun, the reſidence of the Co/roes of 
Perſia, he reminded that general, that fertile plains for their 
goats and camels were an object moſt worthy the atten- 
tion of the Arabs; tbat he ſhould be cautious not to era- 
dicate their agrarian ideas, by inſpiring a fondneſs for the 
voluptuous luxury of Perſia ; that he ought to purſue the 
path of glory, till he had rendered the whole Eaſt ſubſer- 
vient to the laws of the Cour” ann, but that he ſhould care- 
fully avoid expatriating the Mahometan heroes who ſhared 
his dangers and his fame, by allowing them to ſettle be- 
yond the limits of Arabia, on lands ſeparated by the ſea 
from their favoured country. 

Oſman, his ſucceſſor, too ſoon departcd from theſe ſalu- 
tary principles. Thoſe diſorders which prevailed under 
ſucceeding monarchs. would doubtleſs have been leſs in- 
jurious to the Khaliphat, it thoſe princes had been leſs 
devoted to luxury, to effeminacy, and to pleaſure; had 
been better acquainted with the ſcience of government, 
and more diligent obſervers of the civil and political laws 
digeſted by the firſt doctors of Iſlamiſm, conformably to 
the maxims of the Cour ann. | 

Notwithſtanding the fall of this great monarchy, whoſe 
decline was almoſt as rapid as its elevation, and- whoſe 


ſcattered members daily offered new thrones to the aſpir- 
ing 
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ing Pw of numerous uſurpers, Iſlamiſm always re- 
ſpected the rights of the prieſthood, and even thoſe of the 
ſovereign power in the ſucceſſion to the pontifical ſceptre, 
with regard to the Khaliphs Oimiades and Abalſi des, alone 
conſidered as univerſal; that is, after the four firſt Khaliphs, 
the fourteen princes Ommiades eſtabliſhed at Damas from 
the 41ſt to the 132d year of the Hegira (from 661 to 749); 
the thirty-ſeven Abaſ/ides eſtabliſhed firſt at Kiufe, after- 
ward at Baghdad, from 132 till 656 (from 749 till 1258), 
when that city was deſtroyed by He/akeou ; and the ſeven- 
teen laſt Abaſſides who reſided in Egypt from 659 till 923 

(from 1262 till 1517), the epocha of the conqueſt of that 
kingdom by Selim I, and of the tranſmiſſion of the Kha- 
liphat from the houſe of Aas to that of the Othoman Sul- 
tans. Thus theſe are the only Khaliphs acknowledged by 
Iſlamiſm as the legitimate pontiffs and vicars' of Moham- 
med. In the plates A and AA, are given their genealogical 


and chronological table. 


The Ommmiades who reigned in Spain under the title of 


Khaliph, a conſiderable number of other princes who alſo 
uſurped this appellation, different branches of the houſe of 


Aly who attempted ſo often to revive their claims to the 


Khaliphat, the Fatbimites who firſt occupied the throne of 
Mehhaiye in Africa, afterward that of Cairo in Egypt, from 
297 till 567 (from 909 till 1171), are conſidered only as Anti- 
Khaliphs, whoſe temporal power was their ſole claim to re- 
ſpect. All the rights of the prieſthood, all the honours, all 
the diſtinctions of the pontifical authority have been con- 
ſtantly and excluſively reſerved for the univerſal Khaliphs. 
The Abaſſides of Baghdad, and thoſe of Egypt, though 
Poſſeſſed only of ſpiritual power, diſpoſed of crowns and 


1 veptrrs; and all the princes who built their greatneſs on 
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the ruin of the Khaliphat, thought it an honour, as much 


on account of religion as policy, to receive from their 
hands not only the inveſtiture of their dominions, but diſ- 
tinguiſhed titles and ſurnames, ſuch as protectors of the 
faith, defenders of religion, the glory of the empire, the 
Pillar of the ſtate, 8c. 

The firſt Othoman Sultans rendered the ſame homage 
to the ſupremacy of theſe Khaliphs. Hiſtory informs us, 


that in 791 (1389) Bayesid JI ſent into Egypt a brilliant 


embaſſy to the Khaliph Mohammed XI, with reſpectful 
letters and rich preſents, to requeſt his benediction and 


inveſtiture, Tzhallud-/altaneth, reſpecting the dominions 


which had deſcended to him from his anceſtors. 

The ſovereigns of Baghdad teſtified alſo their moſt pro- 
found reſpect : in public ceremonies they kiſſed the hand 
or ring of the Khaliph, who received them always without 
moving from his ſeat. Such, among other etiquettes, was 
that obſerved at Baghdad, in the year 449 (1057), at a pub- 
lic audience given by 4bd'u//ab V to the Sultan Toghroul 
Seldjouky, the maſter of Perſia and 174k, and the terror of 


the Eaſt. Surrounded by the great officers of his court, the 


Khaliph received him ſeated on a throne fourteen feet 
high, covered with the mantle, Burdé, of Mohammed, and 
holding the ſceptre, Casib, of the founder of Iſlamiſm. 
The Sultan bowed ſubmiſſively, advanced, and kiſſed his 
hand; and the Khaliph turning to his prime miniſter, 
broke in the followin 8 terms: „ Tell the Sultan Toghrowl, 
« that his preſence is pleaſing to us, that we behold him 
« with ſatisfaction, that we grant him the territories, do- 
& minions, and ſtates, with which it has pleaſed the Su- 
« preme Being to favour him, and we recommend to him 
* to uſe equity and clemency towards the people entruſted 

6c by 
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& by the Almighty to his paternal care and protection.” 
When the Vezir had delivered this addreſs, the Sultan, who 
ſtill remained in an erect poſture, took again the hand of 
the Khaliph, kiſſed it, and paſſed it reſpectfully acroſs his 
eyes. Then Abdullah Y addreſſing him, ſtyled him the mo- 
narch of the Eaſt and Weſt, Me/ik ul-me/chrik vel Maghrib, 
and put on him a black robe as a ſign of inveſtiture. When 
the audience ended, Toghroul, as a token of homage and 
ſubmiſſion, ſent the Khaliph the moſt magnificent preſents, 
with fifty thouſand crowns of gold, and fifty young Turkiſh 
ſlaves, elegantly clad, well-armed, and mounted on beauti- 
ful horſes. 
; Six years afterward, the Game Sultan returning to Bagh- 
dad, eſpouſed the daughter of this Khaliph. We are in- 


formed, that after the moſt auguſt ceremonies, which were 


obſerved at the affiance and at the marriage, the Sultan 
went into the apartment of the princeſs Seyy/ide, who re- 
_ ceived him ſeated on a ſuperb ſopha, with her face veiled 
after the Oriental cuſtom. Bowing with the moſt ſubmiſ- 
ſive reverence, the huſband advanced and ſcattered on the 
head of the princeſs ſeveral handfuls of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and fine pearls, as a homage to her exalted birth : 
this ceremony was many times repeated before the bride 
was conducted to the nuptial bed. 
The Khaliphs of this family ſince eſtabliſhed in Egypt, 
though more cloſely limited to the exerciſes of ſacer- 
dotal rights, enjoyed ſimilar diſtinctions. In their hiſtory 


we read, that in 742 (1342), the proclamation of A- 
med IX, and the elevation of the Sultan Me/i# Menſour to 
the throne, took place on the ſame day, and that this ſo- 
lemnity was one of the moſt auguſt which Egypt had ever 


ſeen. After his proclamation, Abmed IX was ſeated in 
SA the 
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the pontifical chair: when he had received the homage of 
the Sultan and his court, he aroſe, recited the pious ora- 


tion, Kh0u7hbe, beſtowed his bleflings profuſely on the 
new Egyptian monarch, threw over him a ſable robe, and 
girded on him with his own hands an Arabian ſabre; 
it was the firſt time that this ceremony was performed 
on account of a Mahometan prince. By the Sultans of the 
Othoman family this ſolemnity is {till obſerved, and is 
ſubſtituted inſtead of a coronation. 
At the death of Dawwd I, one of the moſt virtuous and 
intelligent Khaliphs, the Sultan T/chakmak paid him un- 
common honours. He walked on foot before the corpſe 
with his whole family, and aſſiſted, for ſome diſtance, with 
the principal noblemen of his court, in bearing the coffin. 
Theſe marks of public reſpect, however, which the 
ſovereigns paid to the high ſtation of the pontiffs of Iſla- 


miſm, were too often proſtituted to characters deſtitute of 


knowledge and virtue. The exceſſes and cruelties of many 


of theſe Khaliphs throw a ſtain upon human nature. Their 


hiſtory preſents nothing but a picture of the darkeſt bar- 
barity. Circumſtances doubtleſs contributed to augment 
the depravity of theſe atrocious beings. Their paſſions, 
cruelties,, and debaucheries, tainted more than once the 


ſacerdotal chair with blood, and with diſhonour. 


The vile and ſordid temper of Hu/cham I. the fooliſh 
prodigality of Djeafer I, the intemperance of Mobam- 
med III, of Abmed TI, &c. the barbarities of Merwann Il, 
of Djeafer I, of Abmed V, and of Abd'ullah I, ſurnamed 


Seffab, it is horrible to contemplate. All the glory of the 


reign of this laſt Khaliph, the firſt of the Abaſſides, was 
deſtroyed by his cruelties, and by that of the prince Abd 
ullab Ion Aly, his uncle and general. This monſter one 


— 
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day aſſembled ninety- two princes of the family of the Om- 
miades, and commanded that they ſhould be knocked down 
with clubs : he ordered mats to be thrown over their dy- 


165 


ing bodies, placed a ſumptuous banquet upon them, and 
feaſted with inhuman pleaſure amidſt the groans and ex- 


piring ſighs of theſe miſerable victims. 

The blood of the Osamiades was ſhed, by the cruelty of 
Ab@ullah, in every province of his extenſive empire. Su- 
leyman, his uncle, and his governor at Baſſora, put many 
of them to death by the ſevereſt puniſhments, and had 


their bodies afterwards dragged through the ſtreets to be 


devoured by dogs. Of this unfortunate and numerous 
race, Abdq*ur-Rahman, the ſon of Hu/cham I, was the only 
one who eſcaped; he travelled in diſguiſe from Syria into 


Africa, and from thence into Spain, where he revived the 


name of Beno-ummeye, by founding a new Arabian mo- 
narchy in that part of Europe. 

Abd'ullab Il, having promiſed his pardon and * 
to Abd'ullab Ibn Aly, his uncle, who had diſputed his right 
to the throne, violated his word, ſent: him to the caſtle of 
Medainn, and, after an impriſonment of ten years, had him 
placed under a pavilion, ſupported by balls of ſalt, which 


being melted, brought down the edifice on the head of that 


unhappy prince. But what characterized ſtill more the 
ferocity of this Khaliph, was the exceſs of his mean Jea- 
louſy of Ebu-Mw/s//7, ſo much celebrated for his. warlike 


virtues, to whoſe genius and valour the family of Alt | Wh 


-owed its elevation to the throne of Mohammed.” He in- 
vited him to his palace under a ſhew of the greateſt friend- 


ſhip, and after loading him with honour and: Kindneſs, had b fa 


2 9 with a dagger in his own n He 
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treated many princes of the houſe * Aly with equal cru- 
elty. 

Mohammed III puniſhed the revolt of the prince Abas, 
his nephew, by condemning him to periſh with hunger in 
a gloomy dungeon. His rigid cruelty even denied him a 
glaſs of water. 

Mohammed V was not inferior to his anceſtors in the 
barbarity of his diſpoſition. He was fond of handling a 
Javelin, which he never took hold of without killing ſome 
one of the officers of his houſehold. On his acceſſion to 
the Khaliphat, he ſhewed his avarice by a cruel purſuit 
of the wives and children of his predeceſſor Djeafer Il, 
to diſcover their riches. He inflicted an unexampled pu- 
niſhment on the mother of this Khaliph, neither reſpect- 
ing her advanced age, her ſituation, or her infirmities. 
He had her ſcourged in his preſence, and afterward hung 
up almoſt naked by the heels, to extort a confeſſion of her 
wealth and jewels. The following circumſtance will com- 
plete our opinion of his character; becoming himſelf the 


victim of a conſpiracy, and having his eyes burnt out, on 


being allowed his liberty by Abd'ullab Ii, he applied as a 
beggar at the door of the moſques, for the ſole purpoſe, 
ſays a national author, of vilifying the majeſty of the 
Khaliphat. Mohammed Vll was ſtill more cruel. Having 
diſcovered a conſpiracy of prince Abmed, ſon of Aly Il, he 
condemned him to be ſhut up alive in the thickeſt part of 
an immenſe wall. 

They who ſo ſavagely violated the rights of huma- 
nity, were not more kind to religion, of which, by their 
ſituation, they were the defenders and the chiefs. Some 
of them, as 46d"ullab TIT, and Mohammed II, adopted opi- 


nions 
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nions contrary to Iflamiſm reſpecting the nature of the 
Cour ann, the pre-eminence of the prieſthood of Aly, &c. 
as I have already mentioned. Hence they are conſidered 
as heterodox. Tesid I, and 4bd"ul-Melik I, are repreſented 
as impious infidels, becauſe in the fury of their purſuit of 
the Anti-Khaliphs of Mecca and Medina, the army of Je- 
Sid J nearly deſtroyed thoſe two cities, without reſpecting 
even the ſanctuary Keabe; and Abdul Melih I forbade his 
ſubjects the pilgrimage to Mecca, in whoſe place he ſub- 
ſtituted the temple of Feruſalem. 

But the memory of Welid I, ſurnamed Faſſił, the i im- 
modeſt, is ſtill more odious in the eſtimation of Iſlamiſm. 
His exceſſes and impieties were a diſgrace to his family and 
to the Khaliphat. Treading under foot all the laws of na- 
ture and decency, in 125 (743), he carried his profligacy ſo 


far as even to eſpouſe many of the wives and ſlaves of 


Yeg1d II, his father, and even to diſhonour his own daugh- 
ter. He declared publicly, that if he ſhould ever go to 
Mecca, he would not heſitate to drink wine in the middle 
of the Keabe. Deſirous one day of conſulting the Cour ann, 
and reading the following words, * Iſgteſtabou ve Khabe, &c. 
the firſt which preſented themſelves on opening the book, 
he threw it down in a rage, and pierced it ſeveral times with 
his dagger. Another time, as he was' indulging his uſual 
intemperance and debauchery with a favourite female 
ſlave, he heard the ſignal, Egann, for public prayer; on 
which he gave his habit to his companion, who was as 


much intoxicated as himſelf, and authorized her, in his 


ſtead, to perform the functions of the nametb at the head 
of the whole aſſembly. But, in the fifteenth month of his 


»The Prophets lifted up their voices towards heaven, &c. Chap. XIV. 
Khaliphat, 
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Khaliphat, his people, impatient of ſuch impious profli- 
gacy, deprived him of his throne and life. 
The miniſters and generals of theſe Khaliphs ſeemed to 


exceed their maſters in ſavage cruelty. General 4mr- 


Ib17ul Aſs, to whoſe artifice Muawiye I owed his elevation, 
after taking Egypt from prince Abd'ullab, ſon of Ebu- 
Bekir I, who commanded in the name of Ay 7, put this 
governor to death, and afterward caſt his body, ſewed up 
in an aſs's belly, into a burning furnace. Hadjeadjh Ibn 
Youſſouph Takfy, the ſcourge of Arabia, the terror of the 
Eaſt, and the chief ſupport of the houſe of the Osmmiades, 


deſtroyed, in different provinces under his authority, but 


particularly in Ira, more than one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men by the hand of the executioner. Ebu Mu/s- 
lim, author of the revolution in favour of the Abaſſides, 
tarniſhed by his cruelty the ſplendour of his arms: {till 
more ſavage than Hadjeadjh, he ſacrificed, in the provinces 
under his command, more than {ſix hundred thouſand men 
in defence of the family which he ſupported againſt the 
Ommiades and the Alides. The celebrated general Beghay- 
Kebir is alſo mentioned in hiſtory as a monſter inſatiable 
of human blood. The moſt horrid exceſs and devaſtation 
marked all his military expeditions. In 237 (851), having 
marched into Georgia, and taken poſſeſſion of 7½is, he ſet 
fire to the four corners of that great city, put to death 
prince ha with his whole family, and condemned to 
periſh in the flames more than fifty thouſand perſons of 
both ſexes, of all ages, and of every condition. 

Thus, from the eſtabliſhment of Mahometaniſm, the 
whole Eaſt, under all theſe Khaliphs, preſents only a thea- 
tre of horrid carnage. The ferocious character of many 


of theſe Pontiffs and their generals, the civil wars which 
were 
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were kindled by the fanaticiſm of the hereſiarchs, and by 
the ambition of the three families which diſputed the 


throne of Mohammed, the diſunion of the Khaliphat, on 


whoſe ruins ſo many kingdoms were ſucceffively founded, 
in fine, the irruptions of the Tatars Moghouls, under the 
celebrated Diinguis-Æban, his ſons and their deſcendants, 
till the time of Timour the conqueror of Bayez7d I, deluged 
with blood more than once theſe: extenſive and wretched 
countries. f 

In theſe diſaſtrous times, nature ſeemed to ootiſpicè ks 


ruin of the Eaſt ; peſtilence, famine, ' drought, the over- 


flowing of rivers, earthquakes, and calamities till then lit- 


tle known in Aſia, completed, eſpecially under the Khali- 
phat of the Abaſſides, the horrors of deſolation : in their 


time, and in the ſpace of about three centuries, more than 


ſeven hundred thouſand ſouls periſhed under the ruins f 


houſes and public edifices, at Baghdad, Baſſora, Key, Caw- 
meſs, Mouſſoul, and many other cities of Vat, of Arabia, oC 
Syria, of Khoragann, and of Azerbaidjeann. | 
The annals of the Khaliphat do not, however, always 
preſent us with ſuch melancholy ſcenes. We ſometimes 
behold men endowed with every valuable quality, and 
anxious to promote the happineſs and proſperity of their 


people. Ebu-Behir I, and Omer I, were accompliſhed mo- 


dels of virtue, zeal, and moral auſterity. O/man I, Aly I, 
Melid I, Ab@ullah II, Mohammed I, 8c. were diſtinguiſhed 
for. greatneſs of ſoul, liberality, and magnificence. Learn- 
ing, the ſciences and the arts, had powerful protectors in 
 Haroun I, ſurnamed Re/chid, in Abmed III, Aly I, Moham- 
med VIII, Mohammed TX, but eſpecially 1 in — I, and 
Davoud I. 
Omer 1T is cited as an an of ooltinds mildneſs, 
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and fimplicity. But the virtuous and vigilant attention 


with which he ſuppreſſed the luxuries of his court were 
fatal to him. Reſtrained by his rigorous virtue, the princes 
of his family conſpired againſt him, and bribed one of his 
officers to give him poiſon. Feeling its fatal effects, he 
aſked the traitor, in a mild 'and tranquil tone, why he had 


been his murderer ? Overwhelmed with terror the officer 


threw himſelf at his feet, and confeſſed that he had been 
ſeduced by a preſent of a thouſand zechins. Go, ſaid the 
Khaliph with the ſame compoſure, Go and place thy money 
in the public treaſure, and depart from the palace before any 
one can mention either thee or thy crime. He died a few 
days afterward, with a firmneſs of mind, and a calmneſs 
of reſignation, which did honour to human nature. 

The ſenſibility of Ye2id I, his ſucceſſor, is well worthy 


of being recorded. The death of a young female flave, of 


whom he was paſſionately enamoured, reduced him to 
ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency, that he ſhut himſelf up in 
the ſame apartment with the corpſe, remained in this ſitu- 
ation three days and nights without taking either nouriſh- 
ment or repoſe, or allowing any one to approach him, and 
on the ninth day fell a victim to his grief, in the forty-firſt 
year of his age. 

The life of 4bd"'u/lahb Ill affords a captivating inſtance 
of clemency. Having vanquiſhed 1brahim Mubareꝶ, ſon 
of Mohammed I, who had aſſumed the title of Khaliph, and 
diſputed his right to the throne at the head of a powerful 
party, he ſought the fugitive in vain throughout the pro- 
vinces of his empire. 15rabim Mubare had eſcaped in 
diſguiſe, and led an obſcure life in a village in Tat. After 


ſix years of want and miſery, he determined to afk for- 


giveneſs in the following terms: O prince of the believers / 
Emirul 
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Emir'ul Mumininn, ny crime is great, but your clemency is 


much greater ; my puniſhment would be the effect of your juſt 
revenge; but my pardon muſt proceed from your bounty and 
magnanimity. Deeply affected by this addreſs, Abdul. 
lab II inſtantly wrote, O Ibrahim! 7 forgive thee. He kept 
his promiſe, and allowed him an ample provifion for the 
remainder of his days. [ 
In the claſs of virtuous and amiable princes we may 
place alſo Haroun Il, Mohammed VI, Abmed IV, Abdul- 
lab V, Abmed V, Haſſan I, Mohammed X, Abmed XI, Ebu- 
Bekir Il, &c. Of whatever concerns theſe Pontiffs- and 
their reign I ſhall give an abſtract in the beginning of the 
hiſtory of the houſe of O/man: it muſt doubtleſs excite 
ſurprize, that of ſeventy-two legitimate and univerſal Kha- 
liphs, from Ebu-Bekir I to Mohammed XII, ſeven were aſ- 


ſaſſinated, including the three immediate ſucceſſors of Ebu- 


 Bekir, five others died by poiſon, twelve fell in popular 
commotions by the arms of their rivals, from whom they 
received the moſt ſevere and ignominious treatment ; ſome 
had their eyes put out, and terminated their days in horrid 
dungeons. 

After thus explaining” the nature of the univerſal Kha- 
liphat, I proceed to give an idea of its different characters. 
Inſtructed by the law on this important ſubject, the Oul- 
mas diſtinguiſh with much accuracy the titles as well as 
the ſacerdotal and ſovereign rights of the Mahometan mo- 
nurchs. They divide them into three claſſes, and diſtin- 
guiſh them by three different titles; that is, Khaliph, 


Imam, and Emir. 
I. Khaliph. It has been already mentioned that this 


title belongs excluſively to the univerſal Khaliphs, with this 


difference however, that the prieſthood of the four firſt 
2 2 | vicars 
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vicars of Mohammed is entitled to the appellation of a per- 
fect Khaliphat, while that of their ſucceſſors the Ocumi- 
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ades, Abaſſides, and Othomans, is conſidered only as an im- 


perfect Khaliphat. 


2. Imam. This word, in its ſtrict ſigniſication, means : a 
perſon who, by the rights of his office, preſides in an aſ- 
ſembly to exerciſe the principal functions of the prieſt- 
hood, that is, at the public prayers on Fridays, and on the 
two feaſts of Beyram, after the example of Mohammed and 
the two firſt Khaliphs. This title of Imam has been in a 
peculiar manner appropriated to Ah, to his two ſons Ha/- 


ſan and Huſſein, and to nine other princes deſcended from 


Huſſein, who are called the twelve Inams, by way of diſ- 
tinction, Eyme-y-Eſna-aſchr, as having had a more real 
and legitimate right to the prieſthood than the Khaliphs 
Ommiades and Abaſſides. After the abdication of the Kha- 
liphal dignity, Hafan kept only the title of Imam, and 
tranſmitted it to his ſucceſſors, who firſt reſided at Kiufe, 
then at Medina, and laſtly at Sermen-Rey. Almoſt all theſe, 
but particularly both their deſcendants and collateral re- 
lations, attempted, during ſeveral centuries, but always in 
vain, to revive the rights of their family to the Khaliphat. 
After the examples of theſe twelve 12ams of the race of 
Aly, the Abaſſides were the firſt who added to their titles of 
Khaliph and Emir ul Mumininn that of Imamd' ul * 
or Pontiff of the Muſſulmen. 

This name has been beſtowed equally, x. on the ee 
of the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm, as being the moſt an- 
cient theologians, and the firſt interpreters of the Cour aun 
and laws of Mohammed; 2. on the: miniſters of religion 
who performed in the moſques the functions of the Ima- 


meth, in the name and under the ſacerdotal authority of the 
ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, who is the ſupreme Imam, or the Imam by diſ- 
tinction. This cuſtom ſubſiſts at PPE under he or 
man Emperors. 

3. Emir. This title anſwers to thoſe of Melit and 3 
which ſignify King, Sovereign, Monarch. They are ex, 
preſſi ve only of temporal authority. For this reaſon, thoſe 
Mahometan princes who threw off the yoke of the-Kha- | 
liphs, and became free and independent, without abandon- 
ing religion and the homage due to the ſacerdotal dignity, - 
never aſſumed any other titles than thoſe of Emin, Melił, 
or Sultan. That of Emir was the only one which was _ 
borne by the ſeven firſt princes of the Ommiades, who | 
poſſeſſed the throne of Cordova in Spain. They were alſo 'l 
called 14-Kbalife, or ſons: of the Khaliphs, to mark their 
deſcent from the Khaliphs O-7iades of Damas, their an- 
ceſtors. Abd"ur-Rahhmann II, however, ſurnamed Naſir- 
li-diun'illab, encouraged by the humiliating ſituation of 
the Khaliphs Abayides of Baghdad, aſſumed in common 
with them, in the year 327 (930), the titles of Khaliph and 
Emirul Mumininn, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. 

The princes Mulzfjeminns, who reigned at Merrake/chs 
in Africa, did not dare to aſſume more than the title f 
Emirul Muſiiminn, prince of the Muſſulmen; the Beno- 
Hafs of Tunis took only that of Emirul-Muwabbidinn, | 
prince of the adorers of the Unity, on account of their ad- 
herence to the doctrine of the celebrated hereſiarch Mo- 
-bammed Mebbdy ibn Tumereth, The ſovereigns of Egypt, 
and of Yemen, after the example of the ancient kings M- 
raimiens, aſſumed in general only the name of Meli“; and 
Mahmoud-Yeminud-Dewleth, the third of the Sebuktekinn 
kings, who reigned at Ghasne in Zabeliſstann, was the firſt 

- Who. took the title of Sultan q = 
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That of Emir, which i in its ſimple acceptation means Seig- 
nior, noble, illuſtrious, and is ſynonymous to Seyyid, Scheri 
Bey, had under the Khaliphs Osumiades, but particularly 
under the Abaſſides, different interpretations. It was the 
title which they gave to governors of provinces. The ge- 
neraliſſimo bore ſometimes that of Emir ulrumera or Me- 
Hirul-umera, that is, the prince or the Emir of Emirs, 
ſometimes that of Ser-aſter, which ſignifies chief of the 
army, and ſometimes even that of Sultan. Hence almoſt 
all the generals and governors of provinces, among the Per- 
fians, have ſince aſſumed this title, which was alſo the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed appellation of all the princes of the blood of 
the houſe of D//»2ui3-Khan, as it is at preſent of all the chil- 
dren, both male and female, of the Othoman monarchs. 

Under the AbaYides, however, the title of Emir ul- 
umera was the moſt noble and diſtinguiſhed, after thoſe 
of Khaliph and Imam. Hence the firſt uſurpers of Bagb- 
dad aſſumed it under the Khaliphat of Mohammed VIII, 
who was obliged, in 324 (936), ſolemnly to grant it them, 
and to name them in the Khourhbe, which, as has been 
already obſerved, is the diſcourſe delivered on Fridays, and 
on the two feaſts of Beyram. This title, which was much 
1uperior to that of Yezir, created in 132 (750) by the 
Khaliph Abd'ullab T in favour of his miniſter E Sele- 
mebb'ul Halal, was even given to O/man JI by the laſt of 
the Seldjugian Sultans, of whom he was the vaſſal and 
the principal defender. Aa ed-dinn, the eldeſt ſon of O/- 
man I, and Suleyman, ſon of Orban I, held under them 
their ſituation of generaliſſimo and miniſter, by the ſimple 
title of Pa/cha. Mourad I, of all the Othoman Sultans, was 
the firſt who beſtowed the pompous title of Emir ul-umera, 


in 703 (T 362), on Lala Schahbin Pa/cha, which appellation 
became 
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became afterward inferior to that of Yezir, and was con- 
fined to the Pa/chas with two tails, commanders or lieute- 
nants of provinces. They are called alſo Mir-mirann or 
Beylerbey, which titles anſwer to that of Emir'ul-umera. 
The governors-general, who are uſually Paſchas with 
three tails, are alone diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yezzr. 

The ſimple title of Emir has been always the appellation 
by which the deſcendants of Mohammed have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed : they are known alſo by that of Seyy/d and 
Scherif, although the latter be applied in a more pecuhar 
manner to the governors of Mecca, equally ſprung from 
the blood of Mobammea, by his daughter Fatima, and 
Ab. 


Such are the interpretations, given in different ages of 


Mahometaniſm, of the three principal titles conſecrated 
by the law to the various characters of ſovereignty. It has 
been ſhewn, that that of Emir, in ſome meaſure ſynony- 


mous to Melił and Sultan, indicates temporal authority; that 


of Imam ſpiritual authority; and that of Khalipb the union 
of both theſe powers. 

Though the title of Khaliph has always been the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and auguſt in the eſtimation of Iſlamiſm, and 
of thoſe ſovereigns who aſpired to inherit the power of 
Mohammed, the law has however ſubſtituted in its place 
that of Imam, from conſidering the prieſthood of all thoſe. 


princes who ſucceeded the four firſt vicars of the Prophet 


as an imperfect Khaliphat. By this appellation the Maho- 
metan monarchs are almoſt always diſtinguiſhed ;. and at 
preſent the firſt and moſt noble title of the Othoman ſove- 


reigns, after the example of the Pontiffs Aba/jides, is that 


of Imam of the Muſſulmen. In this auguſt character they 
exerciſe the.rights of the prieſthood, as in that of Sultan 
they 


r. 
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they diſplay thoſe of the ſupreme power. The Oulemas, 
in general, who are at the ſame time miniſters of religion, 
law, and juſtice, are careful to obſerve theſe diſtinctions, 
ſince in all the acts which iſſue from their department, 
and even in the Fer7hwas or decrees of the Moupbty, the 
ſingle titles of Imam and of Sultan are commonly uſed, 
to indicate either the ſpiritual or temporal authority of the 


ſovereign. 
All the other titles of the Othoman monarchs, ſuch as 


Schah, Padiſchah, Schehin/chah, Khan, Khacan, Khunkear, 
Khoudawendikear, 8c. 8c. are ſurnames which pride and 
oſtentation have prompted them to aſſume, after the ex- 
ample of the great monarchs of the Eaſt, particularly thoſe 
of the ancient Perſians. Theſe will be mentioned more 
fully in the Political Code, when we conſider the autho- 
rity, the rights, and the power of the Sultans, 


33- That the Muffulmen ought to be governed by an 
Imam, who has the right and authority to enforce the 
obſervance of the precepts of the law, to command the 
execution of legal puniſhments, to defend the frontiers, 
to levy armies, to colle& fiſcal tythes, to ſuppreſs re- 
bels and robbers, to perform the public prayers on Fri- 
days, and on the two feaſts of Beyram, to paſs judg- 
ment on the citizens, to ſettle the diſputes which ariſe 
among his ſubje&s, to admit juridical proofs in liti- 
gious cauſes, to permit minors of both ſexes to marry, 
who are deſtitute of natural guardians, and to deter- 
mine the diſtribution of legal plunder. 


C. The 
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C. The eſtabliſhment of an Imam is a canonical point, 
decreed and determined by the faithful in the firſt age of 
Mahometaniſm. This point, which conſtitutes a part of 
the apoſtolical laws, and which intereſts in an abſolute 
manner both law and religion, is authorized by the fol- 
lowing words of the Prophet: He who dies without acnoto- 
ledging the authority of the Imam of bis time, is conſidered 
as having died in ignorance, that is, in mpidelity *, It is 
alſo founded on the example of the firſt amon g the faith- 
ful, who, immediately on the death of the celeſtial Apoſtle, 
proceeded, even before his obſequies, to the inſtallation of 
an Imam. This cuſtom has been ever ſince diligently ob- 
ſerved, at the death of every ſucceſſor of the Prophet. 
The Mahometan people muſt then be governed by an 
Imam. His authority muſt be ſole and abſolute; it ought to 
comprehend every thing ; it ought to inſpire univerſal ſub- 
miſſion and reſpect. No city or country ought to acknow- 
ledge any other influence, ſince there muſt otherwiſe ariſe 
diſorders hoſtile to religion and the ſtate : and though that 
particular and independent authority might be of temporal 
advantage to that city or country, it would not on that ac- 
count be leſs illegitimate, and contrary to the ſpirit and 
welfare of religion, which is the moſt eſſential and impor- 
tant point in the general and public adminiſtration of an 
Imam, &c. 


- OBSERVATIONS. 


In this article we are taught the unity of command in 
the perſon of the ſovereign, who alone has the right of ex- 


» Menn mati ve lem yaref"u Imam i zemanet/u mats meytetinn djeabhiliyetinn. 
Aa erciſing, 
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ercifing, either by himſelf or his deputies, the judicial and 
executive power, conformably to the textuary diſpoſitions 
of the ſacred law, of which he is the firſt NO IrPy and 
the ſupreme defender. 

From theſe principles it follows, 1. that on account of 
the union of the prieſthood, Muſſulmen can have no 
other conſtitution than a monarchy ; 2. that the ſovereign 
muſt reje& every diviſion of authority, every partition of 
his dominions, every diſunion whatever : thus in the an- 
nals of Mahometaniſm we find no inſtance of a Khaliph 
having ſhared his power or his domains even in favour of 
his children; and of all the other Mahometan princes, the 
Beno-Kytade, who reigned at Mecca about five centuries 
ago, were the only princes who diſobeyed this eſtabliſhed 
law. At the death of the Scherif Ebz-Nowumy, in 719 
(1319), his two ſons, Ryymey/5e and Hwumey/re, contended 
for the throne, and were reconciled only on condition that 
they ſhould reign together, by —_ between them the 
dignity of Scherif. 

In their commentaries the ancient 11ams are always 
agreed to {ſupport without alteration this important point, 
however they may. differ with regard to the explanations 
which they give concerning it. Some of them aſſert, that 
on account of the unity of the Xha/iphat, and the indivi- 
ſibility of the ſupreme power, all the Mahometan ſtates 
ought to conſtitute but one ſingle power, one body po- 
litic ; that if a diviſion of the monarchy ſhould be effect- 
ed by violence, the new ſtates, eſtabliſhed by uſurpation 
and force of arms, ought always to acknowledge, in the ſo- 
vereign Imam, the unity of the abſolute command, by 
rendering homage to his ſupremacy as a ſpiritual monarch. 
Others believe that this acknowledgment? is not ſufficient ; 

that 
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that the ſovereignty in temporal affairs ought to be added 
to it: they appeal to that precept of the law which com 
manded all the followers of Mobammed to be faithful and 
obedient to the ſovereign Imam, as expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing words of the Cour ann : Be obedient to God, be 
obedient to the Prophet, and to bim among you who has 
the ſupreme command. Others, ſtill more rigorous, do not 
admit the lawfulneſs of eſtabliſhing a new ſtate, unleſs it 
be ſeparated from the Khaliphal' monarchy, either by the | 
ſea, or by the territories of a foreign power. | 

In conſequence of theſe principles, all the ſovereigns 
who adhere indiſcriminately to the four orthodox rites, are, 
with their reſpective nations, conſidered at preſent as ſo 
many members united under the ſacerdotal authority of 
the Grand-Seignior, as firſt nam, and vicar of Mohammed. 
Some, as the Emperor of Morocco, the princes of the dif- 
ferent cantons of Arabia, India, and the reſt of the Eaſt, 
acknowledge only his ſpiritual authority. Others, as the 
three regents of Africa, render alſo homage to his tem- 
poral ſovereignty. The election of theſe governors, the 
Dayis or Beylerbeys, who repreſent, according to the ſpirit 
of the law, the unity of the ſupreme power, muſt be con- 
firmed by the Othoman monarch, from whom they re- 
ceive their diploma, with a robe of honour as a ſign of in- 
veſtiture. 8B» 

Such is the general point of view in which Ilamiſm 1 
has always conſidered the ſacerdotal dignity, both in itſelf, 
and in its connexion with the different Mahometan ftates. 
Since the temporal power of EY was founded only 
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on the miſſion which he pretended to have received from 
heaven, to recal mankind to the worſhip of the ancient 
Patriarchs, to the unity of God, it is not aſtoniſhing that 
the people who are governed by the laws of Iſlamiſm, 
ſhould conſider their political as ſubordinate to their reli- 
gious conſtitution. 

This point of doctrine, much more than political con- 
ſiderations, occaſioned in the late war between Ruſſia and 
the Porte a moſt violent oppoſition againſt the diſunion 
of the Crimea, and the independence of its chief. Com- 
pelled to yield to the imperious law of neceſſity, the court 
of Conſtantinople would not acknowledge the prince Schah- 
hin Guiraib as ſovereign of Little Tartary, and exempt 
him from the temporal ſovereignty of the Othoman Sul- 
tans, except on the expreſs condition that the Khan and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould pay perpetual homage to their ſpiri- 
tual ſupremacy. The houſe of Oſman reſerved for itſelf 
the liberty of appointing to all the offices of judicature in 
the Crimea, becauſe the Mahometan magiſtrates, Mo//as 
and Cadys, are not merely the officers of law and juſtice, 
but alſo, under the Sultan's authority, are the 3 
miniſters of religion and public worſhip. 

Theſe points, ſo important in the eſtimation of Iſla- 
miſm, and to which muſt principally be attributed the 
diſpute which aroſe after the peace of Cainardie, and 
which was not finally ſettled till the convention of Ain- 
aly-Cawak, ſigned at Conſtantinople the 21ſt of March 
1779, might have occaſioned a freſh rupture between the 
two nations, if it had not been prevented by the media- 
tion of his moſt Catholic Majeſty, and the ſkill of his 


ambaſſador, Mr. Le Comte de S$qa7m7-Prie/}, who pruden- 
tially 
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tially conciliated, between the contracting powers, the inte- 
reſts of religion on the one ſide, and of policy on the other. 
The abſolute ceſſion of the Crimea which afterward 
took place, is an event which muſt be accounted for from 
other lain * I an be mentioned hereafter. 


14 4. 


34. That the Imam ought to be viſible; : char he ſhould 


not conceal himſelf from the view of the publc, nor at the 
fame time be an object whom they can ſee at pleaſure. 


C. The Imam muſt be viſible, muſt ſhew himſelf to the 
public, both in times of tranquillity and diſorder, to direct 
the affairs of ſtate, to maintain order, to prevent the evils, 


and to diſſipate the commotions which RUE 9 the 


empire. 


This article 1s principally intended to refute the OPt- 


nion of the heterodox Scbiys, particularly of the Rafazys 
and Imamiyes, reſpecting the perſon of Mohammed, ſur- 
named Me+þdy, the celeſtial director, who was the twelfth 
and laſt Imam of the race of Aly. This prince was only 
five years old when he inherited the Imametb of his an- 


ceſtors : he was loſt, in 260 (873), at the age of twelve, in 


a grotto at Ser men-Rey; which circumſtance gave riſe to 


different opinions, not equally enthuſiaſtic, reſpecting his 
nature and his next appearance. g 
The Mahometan Sunnys believe that he is deſtined to 


come in the laſt days, attended by three hundred and ſixty 
celeſtial ſpirits, Ridieabullab, to call all the people of the 
earth to the knowledge of Iſlamiſm. He will be, they ſay, 
the vicar of Jeſus Chriſi, and * the auguſt ä 


of the Imametb. 
But 
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But the Schiys, who acknowledge no other perfect Kha- 
liphat than that of 4/y and his deſcendants, believe that this 
Mebbdy lives ſtill in the grotto, concealed from the reſt of 
mankind. His return is the perpetual object of their ex- 
pectation. They daily hope to ſee him make a magnifi- 
cent appearance, to revive the rights of his family, and to 
eſtabliſh an univerſal Khaliphat over the whole ſurface of 
the earth. 
This opinion was very pernicious to ſeveral Mahometan 
ſtates, both in Aſia, Africa, and the Othoman empire it- 
ſelf, under the reigns of its firſt princes. A crowd of-ad- 
venturers and fanatics, chiefly Derzoy/chs, ſuch as Deal 
under Selim I, Yahya Mohammed Seyyabb under Mourad III, 
Ahmed=-Scheykb-Sacariya under Mourad IV, 8c. aſſumed the 
ſtriking appellation of Mehbdy to forward their enterpriſes, 
which, aſſiſted by artifice and credulity, brought devaſta- 
tion and ruin on many provinces. It is thought that 
there exiſts at preſent an impoſtor of this name upon the 
frontiers of Perſia. In the 7th plate is given-the portrait 
of Mebhay, as it has been {ome in the Dr r h 


35. That the Imam muſt ſpring from thi blood of 


the Coureyſchs, without his birth, however, being con- 
fined to the branch of Haſchim or to that of Aly, It is 


ſuthcient if he be not of any other race. 


C. This point is founded on the tenen words of the 
Prophet : * The Imams 911477 be of the race of the Coureyſchs; 


* El-Eymme minn Courtyſch'inn, 25 
but 
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but it is not abſolutely requiſite that they ſhould be of the 
branch of Haſcbim or Aly, on account of the legitimacy 
of the Khaliphat of Eh#-Bekir, Omer, and O/man, who 
deſcended from the Coureyſcbhs, by other branches than 
2 of ee and Aly, &c. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Courey/chs, at all times conſidered as the moſt noble 
of the Arabian tribes, are deſcended from Fibbr-Coureyſob. 
The national authors trace his origin in a right line from 
T/natl, the ſon of Abrabam. Mohammed is allied to = 
tribe by the branch of Ha/chim his great-grandfather. 
the pedigree of this family we ſee that the firſt 8 
as well as the Onmiades and Abaſſides, deſcended from Firrb- 
Corurey/ch, though by different branches. 

The Othoman family has not the advantage of being of 
the ſame blood, though that be required by the canonical 
law as a juſt claim to the TInameth. According to the una- 
nimous opinion, however, of modern juriſts, the Moha- 
metan Sultans are in pofſefſion of this right, by the formal 
renunciation of it which was made by Mohammed XII 
Ebu-Djeafer, ſurnamed Mutewwekil aPallah, in 923 (1517), 
to Selim J. He was the laſt of the Khaliphs Abalſſides, 
whoſe prieſthood was deſtroyed by the ſame blow which 
overthrew the power of the Circaſſian Memlouks in Egypt. 
Selim I received allo in the ſame year the homage of Ma- 
bammed-EÞul-Berekeath, the Scherif of Mecca, who ſent 
him the keys of the Keabe by Ebu-Noumy his ſon. 

This full and complete ceſſion of the rights of the 1:4- 
meth, made by a Khaliph of the AHalſdes, and by a Scherif of 

Mecea, 
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Mecca, both deſcended from the Courey/chs, one by the 


branch of Haſcbim, the other by that of Ah, ſupplies every 
defect in the birth or extraction of the Othoman Sultans, 
and renders them qualified to perform in a e man- 
ner the functions of the prieſthood. 

Beſides theſe claims, ſay the ſame doctors, the rights of 
this ſovereign family are eſtabliſhed by the fortune and 
power of arms. They quote the commentaries of Foaſſoul- 
TReerous chiny, an ancient canonical work of the higheſt re- 
putation, where it is written, © that the authority of a 
« prince who may have uſurped the prieſthood by force 


< and violence, ought not to be conſidered as illegitimate, 


c becauſe at preſent (that is, after the expiration of the 
c thirty years which were to be the duration of the per- 
« fect Khaliphat, reckoning from the Prophet's death, ac- 
66 cording to his expreſs declaration) the ſovereign autho- 
« rity is thought to reſide in the perſon of the conqueror, 
« whoſe right to command is founded on the power of his 


cc arms.” 


36. That the dignity of the Inameth does not ab- 
ſolutely require that the Imam ſhould be a juſt, virtu- 
ous, and irreproachable character, Ma ſſoum, nor that 
he ſhould be the moſt eminent and moſt excellent be- 


ing of his time, E/za/; but that he ſhould poſſeſs 


thoſe qualities requiſite for an abſolute governor, that 


{kill and capacity neceſſary to enforce the precepts of 


* Je yekeouns taklid'ul caza minn'es-Sultar'ul djeabir ve ebhPul-begha li ew elbeg hy 
fart Sultan enn Fil cabbr vel-ghalebe ve fy zemanina el hukm' Pil-ghalebt, . 


the 
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the law, to defend the Mahometan frontiers, and to 
ſupport the oppreſſed againſt the oppreſſor. 


C. That juſtice, probity, and virtue, were not abſolutely 
requiſite for the legitimate exerciſe of the functions of the 
Imameth, is evident from the example of Eb#-Bekzr, the firſt 
of the Khaliphs and Imam who was raiſed to that dignity. 
His many ſuperior virtues were never conſidered as an object 
of legal and canonical enquiry. The weakneſs and imper- 
fection of human nature did not in other caſes allow theſe 
conſiderations to be attended to. It is not alſo required that 
the Imam ſhould be the moſt excellent being of his time, 
that is, that he ſhould be ſuperior to others in his know- 
ledge and conduct *; it is ſufficient that he poſſeſs qualities 
requiſite for the nametb, and ſkill for the adminiſtration 
of public affairs ; this opinion is founded on the example 
of Omer, who was elected to the Khaliphat after the death 
of Ebu-Bekir, by the counſel and unanimous advice of the 
ſix principal 4/shabs of his time, O/man, Aly, Abd'ur-Rab- 
man TIbn- Awf, Talbba, Zubeyr, and Saad-1bn Ebu-Wekaſs, 
who were equally diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge and 
virtue. The qualities requiſite for an abſolute and perfect 
governor, for a ſupreme Imam for a ſacerdotal ſovereign, 
are Muſſulmaniſm +, a free condition, the male ſex, a ſound 
and good underſtanding, the age of majority. The Imam 
muſt be a Muſſulman, becauſe God could never allow an 
infidel ſuperiority over a believer; he muſt be free on ac- 
count of the peculiar humiliation and public diſgrace of 
ſlavery; of the male ſex, becauſe women are more imper- 
_ fect than men, both with regard to intelligence and to re- 
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ligion; in fine, he muſt be of a ſound mind, and at the 
age of majority, ſince fools and minors are incapable of di- 
recting the affairs of government. The 1kill and capacity 
required in the character of an Imam, imply that he ſhould 
poſſeſs prudence, ſagacity, dignity, knowledge, juſtice, 
and valour, to enable him to wield the ſword of ſovereign 
power againſt the vile and oppreſſive, and to combat in 
perſon the enemies of the faith at the head of the Maho- 
metan armies. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Such are the natural talents, and the civil and military 
virtues which the religious legiſlation requires a ſovereign 
to poſſeſs, in order to be qualified to exerciſe the higheſt 
degree of civil and religious authority, and to ot over 
the Othoman people. 

The law, by which women are excluded from the PDna- 

meth or prieſthood, was founded on the following circum- 
ſtance. In the 8th year of the Hegira, on being informed 
of the murder of Schehbriyar I, the celebrated uſurper of 
Perſia, and of the princeſs Bouraktban Doukth, daughter of 
Perwis I, ſurnamed De/ſ5th-ef5char, being placed on the 
throne of her anceſtors, Mohammed exclaimed, © .* There 
„ can be no happineſs, no ſafety to that people wha are g0- 
« verned by a woman ]“ Theſe words became afterward a 
fundamental law, and one of the principal maxims of the 
ſtate. Though the code mentions only the ſacerdotal dig- 
nity, this law extends alſo to the temporal power of all the 


* La toflabPu-Cawn'em-aleybly um emreeth, 
Mahometan 
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Mahometan thrones, becauſe, as has been already obſerved, 
the ſovereigns who occupy them are conſidered as feudato- 
ries of the pontifical authority. A ſtrict attention is paid 
to this law by all thoſe ſovereign families which are influ- 
enced by the precepts of the Cour ann. 


Hiſtory affords but one example to the contrary in the 


family of the Ghawrs, who reigned near a century at 
Debbly. The imbecility of Run ud-dinn Firoug-Schah hav- 


ing deprived him of his crown in 633 (1235), the ſtates 


proclaimed in his ſtead the Sultana Razzye, his ſiſter, who 
occupied the throne with much dignity and wiſdom. She 
appeared always in the habit of a man, and wore a maſk in 
public. Her zeal and courage prompted her to march at 
the head of her army in 637 (1239), againſt the prince of 
Serhhind; but ſhe was vanquiſhed, and taken priſoner. 
This unfortunate event, and the ambition of Muidud-dinn, 


her brother, who took * of her ſituation, deprived 


her of the throne. 

With regard to idiots and minors being legally incapable 
of holding the reins of government, we read in Fojoul-1/e- 
rou/chiny, whom we have already mentioned, that an Imam 
in a ſtate of minority cannot exerciſe in his own perſon 
any functions relative to the Imameth, nor perform any 


juridical act; that being deprived himſelf of this right, he 


cannot contks it either upon the Khatibs and Imam-prie/ts, 
for the ſervice of religion, or upon the Mollas and Cadys 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice; that in this caſe the na- 


tion has a right of electing, by common conſent, ſome per- 


ſon worthy of governing the ſtate under the name of Yaly- 
3-421, which means ſupreme governor, regent, adminiſ- 
trator: this man muſt be authorized to beſtow theſe pow- 


ers — to the diſpoſition of the law, and to watch 
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over the intereſts of religion and the ſtate till the ſovereign 
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attains the age of majority. The nation is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of 1djma'y-ummeth, an aſſembled body of people, 
or of Reaya, ſubjects. This term comprehends only the 
Mahometans; the non-Mahometan ſubjects are always men- 
tioned in the law by the name of Zimm. By the word 
nation, according to the-interpretation of the lawyers, we 
ought, properly ſpeaking, to underſtand only the great 
perſonages of the ſtate, the principal Oz/emas or doctors of 
the law, the officers in places of truſt and dignity, thoſe, in 
fine, who are permitted to do homage, Bidath, on the day 


[of the proclamation of a new monarch. This homage, 


which is paid by the nobles and principal perſons of every 
order in the ſtate, is conſidered as an act of the whole na- 
tion, and of all the Mahometan people. | 

The religious legiſlation pronounces nothing with re- 


gard to the order of ſucceſſion; its ſilence muſt be attri- 


buted to the conduct of the Prophet, and of his ſucceſſors 
the Khaliphs, who have made no formal determination 
reſpecting a point of ſuch importance. It is well known 


that Mohammed died without any male poſterity, and that 


he left to his principal diſciples the appointment of his 


ſucceſſor. 


Ebu-Bekir was unanimouſly dlefted. Immediately be- 
fore his death, he convoked a numerous afſembly, and 
propoſed Omer to ſucceed him. Though on account of 
the ſeverity of his character, this prince was not the object 


of their affection, yet no one preſumed to oppoſe the ap- 


pointment, and Ebyq-Bekir named him formally as his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Pardon me, O my God,” he inſtantly exclaimed, 
“ for having diſpoſed of the Khaliphat without an expreſs 
6 order — thy holy ä but thou knoweſt, Lord, 

ec that 
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cc that my only objects are the ſupport of Iſlamiſm, and 
& the proſperity of thy people.” 

Omer was more reſerved in his conduct. The day on 
which he was aſſaſſinated, he aſſembled all the A/s5-abs, 
and mentioned the ſcruples which he entertained reſpect- 
ing the appointment of a ſucceſſor. To their preſſing ſo- 
licitations he replied, “It is enough that I have borne 
“ during life the burden of the Khaliphat; I will not after 
“ death be accountable for its ſupport.” Unable, how- 
ever, to reſiſt their ardent and repeated requeſts, he ap- 
pointed ſix among them, who from that time were called 
counſellors or electors, A/shab-Schoura, and authorized 


them to chooſe from among themſelves alone the vicar of 


the Prophet. After much debate and conteſt, five of theſe 
electors reſigned their claims in favour of the ſixth, Ad ur- 
Rahman Ibn Awf, the ſon-in-law of Ah, who, far from 
taking advantage of the generoſity of his colleagues, ap- 
pointed O/-a7 to aſcend the throne of Mohammed. His 
murder was followed by the election of A. 

From theſe circumſtances the Khaliphal dignity, under 
the four firſt princes, is conſidered as purely elective. The 
uſurper Muawiye I rendered it hereditary ; to ſecure it to 
his family he appointed, during his life, his ſon Yezid I, 
and cauſed him to be ſolemnly acknowledged at Damas by 
all the nobles of his court. But the ſanguinary tumults 
which followed the abdication of Muawiye I, the ſon and 
ſuccefſor of N221d 1, and his imprudence in committing to 
his nobles the diſpoſal of his throne, cauſed the Khaliphat 
to be transferred to Merwann 1, equally deſcended from 
Ummeye, the origin of the family of the Ommiades. Thus 
the arms of 9 4, then nnn of Medina, having 

triumphed 
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triumphed over thoſe of five other Anti-Khaliphs, who aſ- 
ſerted their claim to the prieſthood, that prince held by 
the right of his ſabre the inveſtiture of the Khaliphat, and 
tranſmitted it to his deſcendants. Like M#uazviye I, he had 
the policy during his life to provide for the ſucceſſion. He 
named two of his children to inherit ſucceſſively the 
throne. His example was followed by all the princes of 
his family, and by all the Khaliphs Abaſides who eſta- 
bliſhed their power upon its deſtruction. Harounn 1, ſur- 
named Re/chid, went {till further: he choſe three of his 
children, as heirs of his power, and ſuſpended the inſtru- 

ment of their appointment with great pomp in the Keabe 
of Mecca. 

The hiſtory, however, of all theſe Khaliphs informs us, 
that each, during his reign, might follow or diſavow the 
choice of his predeceſſor: ſome reſpected this choice; 
others rejected it, and even compelled the princes, already 
acknowledged as their ſucceſſors, to renounce, during di- 
vine ſervice, their claims publicly in the moſque, that they 
might render their appointment in favour of their own 
children more reſpectable in the eyes of the people. But 
when they happened to be in a ſtate of infancy or mino- 
rity, the Khaliphat was commonly beſtowed on one of the 
collateral princes. This choice was almoſt always directed 
by particular affection, and not by the perſonal qualities of 
its object, much leſs by age or the right of primogeniture. 
Mohammed V, and Abdullah YI, when only nineteen, oc- 
cupied the ſacerdotal throne; and on the day of his procla- 
mation Djeafer II had not reached his thirteenth year. 
Mankind are well acquainted with the misfortunes which 
Mohammed Il, ſurnamed Eminn, brought upon himſelf 

| | and 
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and upon Bagbdad, for having imprudently named as his 
ſucceflor Mouſſa his ſon, only five years old, and difinhe- 
rited his brother Meemounn, afterward Abdullah III. 

This defect in the order of ſucceſſion to the Khaliphat 
was, even in the family of the Abaſſides, an inexhauſtible 
ſource of tumult, outrage, and horror. Each Khaliph diſ- 


| Poſed, according to his inclination, of the throne of Mobam- 


med: but in their humiliating adverſity, when theſe Kha- 
liphs loſt every thing, even the command of the city where 
they reſided, and were reſtrained to the poſſeſſion of the ſa- 
cerdotal dignity alone, the ſovereigns of Baghdad, beginning 
with 1>7-Ratik in 324 (936), under the Khaliphat of Mo- 
hammed Vll, and after them the Sultans of Egypt, diſ- 
poſed at will not only of the prieſthood, but alſo of the 
lives and liberties of theſe unfortunate Khaliphs. 

The heterodox Schiys, however, had a poſitive and formal 
law reſpecting the order of ſucceſſion : it declared the de- 
ſcendants of ſovereigns the ſole heirs of their throne, un- 
leſs previous to his death a monarch ſhould have diſpoſed 
of it in favour of a collateral prince, to the excluſion of his 
own children. The Fatbimites, who reigned in Africa and 
Egypt about two hundred and fifty years, under the title 
of Khaliphs, obſerved this law, becauſe they followed the 
doctrine of the Schiys, of whom they were the firſt pro- 
tectors. 

Their hiſtory affords on this ſubject the following re- 
markable circumſtance. After the murder of Men/pur II, 
ſurnamed Amir bi-abkeam'itlah, who left no children, the 
nobles proclaimed Adu Medjid I, ſurnamed Hafiz-li-din'- 
illab, grandſon of Muid I, ſurnamed Muftlann/ir &illah, but 
on condition that he ſhould do no injury to the blood of 
Menſour Il, that he ſhould reſign the throne if any of his 

— WIVES 
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wives or ſlaves ſhould give birth to a prince, and that then 
Abdul Mediid I ſhould govern the ſtate under the title of 
regent, Neil, till the legitimate ſucceſſor to the throne of 
Egypt ſhould attain the age of majority. This event hap- 
pened in 524 (1130). 

The Othoman family have adhered rigorouſly to this 
law, which defends the crown and the ſtate from the fatal 
inconveniences attending a minority. Among thoſe princes 
who are of age, however, ſeniority has not always been 
regarded. O/man J, the founder of the monarchy, gave 
the firſt example of its being neglected. He appointed at 
his death Or#han, his ſecond ſon, as his ſucceſſor, inſtead of 
Alaed-dinn Paſcha, his elder, who was excluded on ac- 
count of his exceſſive paſſion for ſpeculative ſcience, for 
retreat and ſolitude. Bayesid IT obſerved the ſame conduct 
with regard to prince Schebbinſcbab, by preferring to him 
prince Ahmed, his younger ſon, which circumſtance armed 
againſt him his other ſon Selim, and obliged him in ſome 
meaſure to abdicate the throne in his fayour. 

The fourteen firſt Sultans, from O/man I to Abmed I, 
reigned ſucceſſively from father to ſon; but at the death 
of Amed I, as his children were in a ftate of infancy, the 
Divan aſſembled in the Seragho, proclaimed, according to 
the ſpirit of the law, and by virtue of a formal Fetbꝛva of 
the Moupbty of that time, E/ ad Efendy, the Sultan Mouſta- 
Pha IJ, brother of the deceaſed monarch, and firſt of the 
collateral princes, who had been ſhut up in the Seraglio. 
This is the epocha, when the order of ſucceſſion to the 
throne was interrupted, and when that political law of 
the Seraglio reigned with the moſt abſolute ſway, by 
which, in oppoſition to the ſpirit of religious legiſlation, 
all the collateral princes were condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment, 
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priſonment, and the ſentence of death paſſed upon all their 
children who were born during their confinement. This 
ſanguinary decree, againſt which all the profeſſors of the 
law, and the whole empire, exclaim in vain, extends even 


to the male infants of the Sultanas, who are princeſſes of 


the blood, and who are generally married to Yezirs, or 
Paſchas with rer tails, who poſſeſs the firſt rank in the 


Nate. 


The Harem of the collateral princes is e of 
ſeven or eight young female ſlaves, who are compelled to 
take various medicines calculated to render them unfruit- 


ful. If theſe unnatural attempts prove inſufficient, if theſe 
unfortunate women happen to conceive, the ſame day 
which gives birth to their infant, conſigns it to diſſolution: 
the midwife is enjoined, under pain of death, to deprive it 
of life. She never ſtains her hands with its blood, as that 


would be contrary to the reſpect due to the royal progeny; 


but ſhe fails in her duty, ſhe neglects to tie the umbilical 
ſtring. Such is the death reſerved for theſe helpleſs ap- 
pendages to the houſe of Oſman / 

On his aſcending the throne, every monarch adopts 
theſe barbarous laws. Intereſt perpetually ſuggeſts the 
neceſſity of their being enforced : 1. to ſecure to his chil- 
dren, particularly to the eldeſt, the ſucceſſion to the Im- 
perial authority, or rather the hope of obtaining it in his 
turn; a hope which muſt be exceedingly remote, if elder 
branches in the collateral princes were allowed to exiſt : 
2. to free the empire from thoſe tumults and diſſenſions 


by which it was ſo ſeverely diſtracted under the earlieſt _ 


_ reigns, when all the collateral princes enjoyed their liberty, 
and employed it in forming conſpiracies againſt the throne : 
and, 3. to ſpare the ſtate a heavy additional expence, which 
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2 maintenance ſuitable to their birth and rank muſt inevi- 
tably occaſion. It is well known that the ſingle family of 
the Abaſſides, according to the calculation made in 207 
(816), by order of the Khaliph Ad'ullab TIT, ſurnamed 
Mzeemounn, conſiſted of more than thirty-three thouſand 
princes and princeſſes. 

Thus if we reckon from Mouſtapha J, all the Othoman 
Sultans, and all the princes of their family, were born 
to the throne; and ſince that epocha hiſtory preſents 
only one example, in Mohammed I, of a prince who, al- 
though a minor, ſucceeded to his father. The cauſe of 
this event was, that, after the murder of Vrabim J, in 1058 
(1648), Mohammed IV, then only feven years of age, was 
the only prince of the blood, the fole remaining heir of 
the empire. All the other Sultans, ſince Abmed I, have 
been fucceeded by collateral princes, and always by the 
eldeſt of the family. Thus the preſent Grand-Seignior, 
Abd ul- Hamid J, though he has three children, is obliged 
to conſider as his heir and ſucceſſor prince Selim his ne- 
Phew, ſon of Mouſtapha Ill, born the 24th of December 
1761; who unites in his perſon the rights of ſeniority, as 
being the only collateral prince of that auguſt family. This 
ſubject will be treated more * in the Political Code. 


37. That neither che vices nor the tyranny of an 
Imam juſtify his being depoſed. 


C. The vices and tyrannical acts of the nam do not 
deſtroy his right of being the ſovereign guardian of the 
people, and of the ſervants of God, on account of the ex- 
ample of the vicious and tyrannical 1:ams and ſovereigns 


Who reigned after the four firſt Khaliphs, and whoſe ſpi- 
| ritual 
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ritual and temporal authority has always been conſidered 
as legitimate. Prudence and policy alſo oppoſe their de- 
poſition, to avoid thoſe tumults and calamities which might 

too often be its conſequence. The Cadys or magiſtrates are 
alone liable to a legal depoſition, on account of the vicious 
abuſes of authority. Their magiſtracy is even conſidered as 
illegitimate, if it be procured by corruption and venality. 
Their deciſions alſo are illegal which are derived from the 
ſame ſource; they are not allowed to have effect if dictated 
by avarice or paſſion. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This dogma, the moſt formidable ſhield of the Maho- 
metan Sultans, renders their perſon ſacred in the eyes of 
the whole nation: it is alſo conformable to the principles 
of law, which, as has been already mentioned, allows the 
followers of Mohammed only a monarchical government, 
and commands them to obey their ſovereigns with the moſt 
inviolable ſubmiſſion. Theſe principles, which are fortified 
by the prejudices of predeſtination, inſpire the people with 
the profoundeſt reſpect for their monarch, without attend- 
ing either to his virtues or vices, to the equity or tyranny 
of his adminiſtration ; particularly when he unites in his 
perſon the ſpiritual and temporal authority, as Kha/iph and 
ſupreme Imam. Reverenced as the vicar and lieutenant 
of the Prophet, every emanation of his power is confider- 
ed as the effect of an inſpiration from heaven, which de- 
mands the moſt prompt and implicit execution. In conſe- 
re of this general opinion the Othoman ſovereigns 
„„ WG: A are 
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are called at this day ZilPullab, the fs, | che image of 
God upon earth. 

If ſome Khaliphs, ſome We Ne ſome 
Sultans even of Conſtantinople, have been the fport of for- 
tune, the victims of conſpiracies and revolts, theſe events 
and revolutions have always been conſidered by Iſlamiſm 
as odious and criminal attempts againſt the ſacred perſon 
of the ſovereign. 

In their gloſſaries, however, ſome of the doctors have ap- 
plied a reſtriction to this article, which ſeems to differ from 
the ſage opinion of the ancient Imams. They pretend that 
the vices and tyranny of a Mahometan monarch ought only 
to be endured, while they operate on that part of the pub- 
lic adminiſtration which is ſubject to his arbitrary will, 
and which conſtitutes properly the civil legiſlation; and 
that it is otherwiſe with thoſe objects which regard the 
doctrine, worſhip, morality, and the invariable principles 
of Iſlamiſm, ſuch as are found in the code Mu/teha; and 
that if ever a monarch fhould preſume to. violate theſe, . 
his profane and impious attempt muſt Juſtly prove. fatal to 
his authority. 

The policy of the Oz/eas, and of all the modern doe 
tors, 1s exerted in ſupporting this opinion, which is the 
only reſtraint on the almoſt deſpotic authority- of their 
Khaliphs, particularly of Sultans deſtitute of intelligence 
and capacity. This ſubject will be treated more at large in 
the Political Code. 

As to the qualities and virtues which magiſtrates are 
expected to poſſeſs, a minute account will be given in the 
judicial laws, which make a part of the Civil Code. 


38. That 
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38. That the perverſeneſs or vices of thoſe who pre- 
fide in the character of Imams at the common prayer, 


Mamas, do not diminiſh its effect. 5 


od In conſequence of the Prophet's Nine, the rh 
ful and even the moſt learned of the firſt ages of Maho- 
metaniſm made no ſcruple of joining in the Namas, un- 
der the Imametb of vicious, irreligious, and even ſchiſ- 
matic characters. It was ſufficient if their corruption and 
vices did not quite extend to infidelity. But the exerciſe 
of this pious office, notwithſtanding its validity, by ſuch 
Imams, is nat on that account leſs blamable and odious 
in the eyes of TER Mekroubb. 


39. That the funereal prayer, Salath ul ena, is 


ante for all che dead, whether virtuous or vicious. 


0. This prayer 1s obligutory upon the faithful, in be- 


half of thoſe who die in the faith, as worſhippers of the 


Supreme Being, and zealots of the Keabe of Mecca. 


That che diſciples, As ſhabs, aud never be x men- 
ne but i in terms _ e, 14 110 


C. The Weser is guilty of a geil fin {if e e 
blaſphemes, and curſes the memory of any of the Agbabs or 


diſciples of the Prophet, or of any of his wives, &c. The 


believer alſo . not to anathematize Nenn dead per- 
—_ STC, | 


OBSERVATIONS. 
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OE Ss E R VA T IONS. 


The offence which was given to the people by the Kha- 
liphs and Anti-Khaliphs, mutually anathematizing each 
other, particularly the Ommiades, AbaII des, and Alewys, 
gave birth to theſe precepts of the law. 

| Aly made the firſt uſe of anathemas againſt Muawiye I, 
immediately after the congreſs at Deꝛomethul-dienndel, 
where the plenipotentiary of that uſurper of Syria beſtow- 
ed on him, by the moſt ſingular artifice, the title of Khaliph. 
Muatviye I employed alſo this reſource, not only by way 
of repriſal, but to inflame againſt the perſon of Ay the 
minds of the people already ſubject to his authority. Te- 
Sid I, his ſon and ſucceſſor, revived theſe anathemas againſt 
the memory and unfortunate race of Aly, after his cele- 
brated enterprize at Kerbela, which was ſo fatal to the per- 
ſon and family of the Imam Huſſein. The barbarity of this 
prince towards all the partizans of the Aleuys, and his 
fury againſt Mecca and Medina, induced the Anti-Kha- 
liph of Mecca, Abd'ullab Ibn Zubeir, ten years after, to 
declaim with the moſt indecent violence againſt Abd"u/- 
Melik I, who then occupied the throne of Damas : at the 
public ſervice on Friday he mentioned him as an accurſed 
infidel and uſurper, Me/0unn Jun MePounn, loading him, 
his anceſtors, his poſterity, and his whole family, with the 
ſevereſt maledictions. 

The Khaliphs Ommiades anathematized 49 durin g 
thirty-nine years. It was not till the year 99 (717) that 
Omer I reformed theſe ſcandalous proceedings in all the 
moſques of Damas, and of other parts of his empire : in- 
ſtead of the ancient forms of malediction, he ſubſtituted 
theſe 
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theſe words of the Cour aun Aurea God commands 
equity and .beneficence. All the people, ſays the hiſtorian, 
were in raptures with his conduct, but eſpecially the doc- 
tors, who in eloquent and ſublime: poetry paid a grateful 
tribute to his wiſdom and virtue. His fucceflor, kawever, 
had again recourſe to theſe odious inſtruments againſt the 
Fatbimites and chiefs of the Alewys. Djeafer I, the moſt 
Mmplacable of their enemies, revived in 232 (846). the 
ancient imprecations againſt the memory of Aly and Hu, 
ſein : he proceeded even to the demolition of their tombs. 

Fifty-two years afterward Abmed TIT attacked the me- 
mory of Muawiye T with the moſt tremendous anathemas, 
Muiz2'ud-Dewleth, of the houſe of Bowye, uſurper of Irak, 
renewed them in the following century. Attached to the 
doctrine of the Schiys, he felt the profoundeft veneration 
for the memory of Aly, and was entirely devoted to the 
cauſe of his deſcendants. 'This monarch, the ſcourge of 
the houſe of Abas, and then maſter both of the Khaliphat 
and of Baghdad, cauſed the moſt horrid maledictions in 
351 (962) to be publicly exhibited in that city on the doors 
of the moſques ; 1. againſt the memory of Muawiye I, as 
the firſt ufurper of the Khaliphat, and the firſt perſecutor 
of the houſe of Ay; 2. againſt the unjuſt poſſeſſors of the 
territory of Fedek-Baght/cheſfſy, belonging properly to Fa- 
tima and her poſterity; 3. againſt thoſe who oppoſed the 
Imam Huſſein's being buried near the tomb of Ah his fa- 
ther ; 4. againſt thoſe who promoted the exile of the cele- 
brated Ebuzer-Ghafary; and, 5. againſt ſome of the diſ- 
ciples, As/habs, who did not admit Abas, the Prophet's 
uncle, into the number of the electors authorized by Omer I, 
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on his death- bed, to appoint his ſucceſſor. The murmurs 
of the people, ſecretly excited by the Khaliph Faz/ J, in- 
duced MulSS' ud r neigh ſome time wien to remove theſe 
affete<only A J. Fe the enemies acid; Were con 
of the race of Mohammed, ali; Mohammed; by whom was 
meant the deſcendants of 4/y. 

About a century afterward, the Kh ali phs Abaſſides turn- 
ed theſe imprecations againſt the Fatbimites of Egypt, 
though acknowledged to be deſcended from the blood of 
Aly. They were firſt denounced under the Khaliphat of 
Abd'ullah , in 444 (1052), in confequence of a decree 
of the Oulemas, who in a numerous aſſembly declared 
that the thunderbolts of the Cour ann need not be ſpar- 
ingly hurled on the heads of the Anti-Khaliphs of Africa: 
they treated them as impious infidels and impoſtors, as not 
deſcended from Ah, much leſs from Mohammed; but as 
having originated from a race of PRs and from ue. mag! 
of the 1dolatrous Perſians. ': | 

Theſe anathemas, formally: croſcribed by the * are 
thought to comprehend alſo the maledictions and ex- 
communications 1 excluſively 1 the age of the 
Prophet. 

The former of theſe Ad emed bell froqmietiy et 
his enemies, who, if we may believe the national authors, 
experienced immediately their baneful effects. Among 
other examples, they quote that of K Perw:s, king 
of Perſia. On hearing that that prince had received his 
meſſengers with haughty diſdain, and had torn his letter 
with contempt, Mohammed loaded him with maledictions : 
May God, exclaimed he, fear in pieces the dominions of this 
an villain, as he hath torn my letter to theſe words 
they 
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they attribute all the diſaſters of his kingdom, which was 


deſolated and finally ſubdued by the Mahometan arms 


under the Khaliphat of Omer. 

With regard to excommunications, hiſtory de only 
one example. In the gth year of the Hegira (630) Mo- 
Bammed, menaced by a powerful league between the 
Greeks and ſome Arabian tribes cantoned on the frontier 
of Syria, endeavoured by the moſt formidable preparations 
to ſurprize his enemies. But his finances being inadequate 
to the wants of his army, he appealed to his principal 
diſciples, who ſacrificed to his intereſt a part of their for- 
tune. Ebu-Bekir,” ſays the hiſtorian, “laid his whole 


c“ property at the feet of the Prophet. Oſman gave a thou 


6 ſand pieces of gold, and three hundred camels loaded with 
„ proviſions. They all, in ſhort, were diſtinguiſhed by 
their devoted affection for the celeſtial Apoſtle. Ad- 
& ullah Jon Ueli, and two other diſciples, influenced by 
„“ ſordid avarice, alone preſumed to refuſe a compliance 
“% with his requeſts. Mohammed was contented with ex- 
% communicating them, and with excluding them from 
&« every kind of commerce with the reſt of the Muſſul- 
& men. Unable to bear the infamy of their ſituation, they 
“ repented a few weeks after; and the Prophet, affected 
6 by their tears, pardoned them, and allowed them to re- 
« ſume the rights of Mufſulmaniſm.” | 

We find no other example in the Othoman hiſtory of 
theſe excommunications and anathemas, except that of 


the ſixty-fifth chamber, Djemadzh, of the Janiſſaries. Dur- 


ing that popular commotion which, in 1032 (1623) deprived 
O/man II of his throne and life, a ſoldier named 4/tundjy- 
Ogblou, having audaciouſly ſeized this prince by his legs 


and thighs, and inſulted his misfortunes, as he paſſed . 
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through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople to the caſtle with the 
| ſeven towers, Mourad Ii, the brother and ſucceflor of O/- 
' man, puniſhed this crime, by breaking the whole chamber 
of Janiflaries to which the criminal belonged, and by de- 
nouncing againſt it the ſevereſt anathemas. Theſe are re- 
peated at preſent every Wedneſday-fortnight, when the 
candles are diſtributed for the uſe of the other chambers. 
An officer appointed for this purpoſe calls twice the ſixty- 
fifth Oda, and another officer replies, S -bathſiun May 
it voice periſh, may it be annihilated ! 

Though this law prohibits anathemas in political affairs, 
it allows them in civil and juridical matters, as for in- 
ſtance, in a caſe of divorce occaſioned by a huſband's ac- 
cuſing his wife of infidelity. This article w1ll be found in 
the Civil Code. 


41. That the ten Evangeliſts of the Prophet enjoy 
real and eternal happineſs, 


C. The Prophet himſelf promiſes paradiſe to theſe ten 
Evangeliſts, Mube/ch/cheres, as the recompenſe of their zeal 
and fidelity. It is neceſſary alſo to believe, that his daughter 
Fatima, and Hafan and Huſſein, children of Aly, enjoy the 
ſame bleſſedneſs, in conſequence of the following words of 
the celeſtial Apoſtle : Doubtleſs Fatima reigns as princeſs 
over bleſſed women, and Haſſan and Huſſein as princes over | 
happy youths. Excepting theſe privileged ſouls, and thoſe . 
of all the Prophets, no deciſion ought to be formed con- 
cerning the election or reprobation of any perſon what- 
ever, becauſe they who die truly devoted to Muſſulman- 
iſm ought only to be conſidered among the number of 

7 1 | | the 
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: 8 
the bleſt, and they who are averſe from it among the num- 
ber of the wretched. 5 

ö 

: OBSERVATIANS. 


The moſt celebrated national authors inform us, that in 
general all the diſciples of Mohammed, all thoſe who dur- 
ing his life embraced his doctrine, who were admitted to 
his ſociety, or attended to his preaching, are known by 
the name of As/ab or Sabbabé, that is, companions or 
favourites. They make the number of theſe amount to 
one hundred and fourteen thouſand. The greater part of 
them were natives of Mecca and Medina : they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by two different titles; ſome by that of Mebhadjrr, 
companions of flight, of deſertion, or rather exiles ; the 
others by that of Euſſar, auxiliaries. They all, however, 
are allowed without exception the name of Asſbab, from 
which is derived that of Muſabbib, applied by all the Ma- 
hometan princes to thoſe favourites whom they condeſcend 
to admit to their ſociety. 

Mohammed, indebted to our ſacred volumes for a part 
of his legiſlation, gave to twelve of theſe principal Asfhabs ' 
the title of Hawary, which means apoſtle, or co-operator. 
To Ebu-Bekir, Omer, O/man, Aly, the four firſt Khaliphs, af- 
terward to TaPhha, Zubeir Ibn-Awam, Sad Ibn Ebu-Wekkas, 
Abd ur Rabmann Ibn Awf, Ebu Oeubeyde Ibn Djerrah, Sad 
Ion Zeid, Hamza, and Djeafer, all equally Courey/chs. See 
the Genealogical Table A. He inflamed the zeal of theſe 
As/habs by the value of his promiſes, ſuch as heaven, pa- 
radiſe, and an eternal felicity ſuperior in delight to what- 
ever the human intelligence could poſſibly conceive. Theſe 
| Dd 2 | promiſes 
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promiſes were, however, given in a more ſpecial manner 
to the ten firſt Apoſtles. They are therefore alone honour- 
ed with the name of 4/chere'y Mube/ch/cheres, which means 
the ten Evangeliſts, whom Iſlamiſm has excluſively beati- 
fied, together with Fatima, and the two ſons of Aly. 
Theſe apoſtles, but chiefly the four firſt, ſerved him at 
the ſame time as ſecretaries, under the title of Keatib. He 
alſo employed ſometimes the pen of Ebu' Sufyann, and 
thoſe of Muawiye and Jesid, after they had embraced his 
doctrine. He made the ſame uſe of Zeid 1bn-Sabith, who 
afterward digeſted the Cour ann by the command of Eb- 
Bekir ; of Abd'ullah Ion Rewabba, the greateſt poet of his 
time; of Abd'ullah Ibn Sdd, who after having had the miſ- 


fortune, as we are told, of becoming an apoſtate, and of 


altering, as he tranſcribed, many verſes in the Cour ann, 
had the happineſs of embracing again the tenets of Iflam- 
iſm, on the day when Mecca was taken, and of dying 
with the reputation of a ſaint ; of Amr-Ibn'ul- Ass, the ce- 
lebrated conqueror of Egypt, in the time of Omer; and 
of Khalid Ibn Zeid-Ebu-Eyub, afterward Sandjeakdar, or 
enſign of prince Yezid, who died in 48 (668) under the 
walls of Conſtantinople, where his tomb is at preſent held 
in high veneration. 1 

But of all theſe Agſbabs, they who were moſt favoured 
by Mohammed were the four firſt Khaliphs : the ties of 
affinity by which they were connected to him conciliated 
his familiarity and his confidence. In the firſt years of 
his enterprize he ſhewed the greateſt partiality for Ah, his 
couſin and ſon-in-law, whoſe zeal, courage, and activity, 
diſtinguiſhed him above all the other diſciples. He called 
him his brother, his companion, his lieutenant, Mali fe, 
and commanded all the faithful to pay him the ſame obe- 


dience 
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dience as himſelf. He frequently repeated theſe words: I 
am* the city of knowledge, and Aly is the gate. But after- 
ward, particularly after his eſtabliſhment at Medina, he fa- 
voured above the reſt his fathers-in-law, E2#-Bekir and 
Omer. He uſed frequently to ſay, that he had four Yezirs, 


miniſters of his will, two ſpiritual, the angels Gabriel and 
Iſrafil; and two temporal, Ebu-Bekir and Omer: the lat- 


ter of theſe he regarded with peculiar affection; he teſti- | \® 
_ fied the higheſt eſteem for his talents and virtues. Max- 


ing one day an eulogium upon his character, he ſaid, that 
if God had decreed to appoint another Prophet after him- 


ſelf, his choice muſt have fallen upon Omer. Another 


time he ſaid, that if his religion and his virtues were duly 
eſtimated, he was not only the firſt of his own nation, but 
of all the people upon earth. 

Notwithſtanding the veneration with which the memory 


of all the Alſbabs is contemplated, Iſlamiſm, as has been 


already mentioned, acknowledges only his ten firſt diſci- 
ples as truly beatified, becauſe, with regard to them, the 


Prophet has given a formal teſtimony. Beatification, there- 


fore, cannot be aſſerted in favour of any other Muſſulman, 
however great may have been his virtues, and the ſanctity 
of his death. They, however, are honoured with the 
name of Yely, ſaint, who have been diſtinguiſhed by their 
religion and extraordinary piety in every claſs of ſociety. 
Their number is conſiderable. But they whoſe memory is 
molt venerated, are the Scheytb Oeuberdullah and Mewlana 
Djeamy, conſidered as the greateſt workers of miracles, the 
one in Sararcand, the other in Boukbara ; the Sobeykb Meu- 
by ed-dinn Arebyin Syria; Khodjea Abmed Neſefy, the greateſt 
faint in Turkus/ann, and the author of the following ſen- 


| End medineth' ul iim ve My bat” ubha. 
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timent, which was afterward adopted as a political maxim: 


Every ſovereign and minifler ought to be inwardly Moſes, 
and outwardly Pharaoh; Khodjea Behbayud-dinn Nakſchi- 
bendy, to whom we are indebted for the following adage +, 
The exterior for the world, the interior for God; Welid Eyub, 
the firſt of the ſaints of Conſtantinople ; Schems-ud-dinn 


Bouſbary, ſurnamed Emir-Sultan, ſon-in-law of Bayesid J; 


Ack-Schemsud-dinn; Ack-Biyik-dede ; Scheykb Eb'ul Wefa ; 
Seyyid Abmed Boukbary, &c. 

They pay the greateſt homage alſo to the memory, 1. of 
all the Imam, of the race of Ah, particularly of his two 
ſons Haſſan and Huſſein, as being the chiefs of the legion 
of Mahometan martyrs; 2. of the Imam who founded the 
four orthodox rites; 3. of all the commentators and doc- 
tors of Iſlamiſm; 4. of all the Schey4bs who inſtituted the 
religious orders; 5. in fine, of all the Khaliphs and Maho- 


| metan ſovereigns, who have been diſtinguiſhed for their 


zeal, piety, and virtue. 

Of the Othoman Sultans the moſt revered are O/man I, 
Mourad I, Mohammed II, and Bayezid II, the only one of 
his family who had after death the ſurname of Yely, on 
account of the ardour of his religious ſentiments, of which 
during his whole life he gave ſuch extraordinary proofs. 
Some of the princes of the blood are alſo ranged in this claſs, 
eſpecially A7h-doghay-Bey, nephew of Oſman I, who died in 
battle, and was buried near Coyounn-Hary in Aſia, and 
Suleyman Paſcha, fon of Orkhan J, whoſe remains are de- 
poſited at Boulair near Gallipoly, &c. They are all believed 


to poſſeſs the power of working miracles; and it is thought 


at preſent, that thoſe ſick perſons who pay a pious viſit to 
their tombs, and make uſe of the earth which either covers 


* Iiſch Mouſſa guerek taſch fir” awm, + Zahhir bakhalk-batinn ba habt. 
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or furrounds their ſepulchre, will be infallibly cured of 


their diſorders. 
Each province, each city has its peculiar ſaints: they 
pay them every where the moſt pious homage; they in- 


voke them, requeſt their interceſſion and ſuccour by pray- 


ers almoſt always accompanied by ſacrifices and alms. The 
Sultans themſelves are very attentive to perform theſe du- 
ties of devotion : at the epocha of their acceſſion, and 
during public or private calamities, they viſit the tombs of 
their anceſtors, and thoſe of the principal ſaints who are 
buried at Conflantinople. All the monarchs who have com- 
manded their armies in perſon, never left the capital with- 
out ſolemnly imploring the aſſiſtance of theſe bleſſed ſouls, 
by oblations, prayers, and gifts of charity to the poor : they 
never failed to do the ſame when they paſſed near the re- 
licks of a ſaint in any celebrated city. 

The tombs of the Patriarchs and Prophets are alſo in 
the eyes of Muſſulmen an object of veneration. Selim I, 
after having ſubjugated Syria, in 922 (1516), and paſſed the 
winter in Damas, would not march againſt Egypt till he 
had viſited Feru/alem, attended by ſome officers : he went 


thither incognito with the greateſt expedition, and imme 


diately on his arrival he repaired to mount Keoubb-Khal, 
to pay homage to the tombs of Abraham, Jſaac, Facob, 
Fo/eph, &c. A heavy rain was no impediment to this pious 
viſit; he diſcharged without delay his religious duty, and 
ſet out immediately on his return to Damas. 

Beſides that profound reverence with which the Maho- 
metans regard thoſe whom they believe to have died in a 
ſtate of holineſs, they have a great reſpect for thoſe who 
are diſtinguiſhed by their piety, particularly the Derw!/chs, 
or hermits, who, devoted to a life of retirement and con- 
templation, paſs their days in the auſtere practice of the 
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moral virtues. Theſe ſentiments are equally reſpected 
by the ſovereign, as by perſons of all ranks under their 
authority. The leaſt religious among the Khaliphs, the 
moſt diflolute and impious princes, have in all ages given 
proofs of a particular regard for theſe penitents. Among 
others, hiſtory mentions the celebrated Timour. This 
Tatar hero, the ſcourge of the Eaſt, marching over Herath 
in 782 (1380) paſſed by Taibad. Ebu-Bekir Zein'ud-dinn, a 
hermit, excited the devotion and attracted the viſits of all 
the people in that diſtrict. T7220z% wiſhed to ſee him, and 
ſent him an invitation to come to His camp. The hermit 
refuſed peremptorily complying with his requeſt. « 1 
& ſhould condemn myſelf,” ſaid he, if I were to ſet my 
% foot in the tent of a prince who is ſuch an enemy of man- 
& kind, fo careleſs an obſerver of the GCourann, and of 
& 7he precepts of the Prophet.” Aſtoniſhed at the firm and 
decided conduct of this anchoret, T:0vr determined to go 
to ſee him : he repaired to his cell; and this renowned con- 
queror, ſays Abmed Efendy, this ſevere and imperious prince, 
the glances of whoſe eye no mortal preſumed to ſuſtain, was 
fo affected by the aſpect of the venerable ſage, ſo much 
awed by his virtue, that he could not refrain from tears. 
He liſtened with eagerneſs to his ſalutary inſtruction ; he 
Heard with terror the menaces which he denounced, in 
the name of Heaven, againſt wicked, inhuman, irreligious 
princes, and left him with tranſports of admiration, and 


with the moſt ſtriking proofs of his bounty and regard. 


Selim 1, who connected with valour and military talents 
the greateſt piety and the moſt implicit confidence in the 
power of holy ſouls, and in the theurgic ſciences, indulged 
theſe ſentiments, ſo natural to his mind and heart, more 


particularly during his expedition againſt the Aſemiouks of 
Egypt. 


When he became maſter of Syria he was leſs 
anxious 


EN 
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anxious to employ his arms againſt Cairo, than to know the 
Scheykbs and Derwi/chs of the country, whoſe benedictions 
and good wiſhes he was very deſirdus to obtain by his 
bounty and kindneſs. Hearing that a Sckey&b, named Mo- 
hammed Bidakſchy, lived in a holy retirement at Damas, in 
a corner of the moſque Beny-Ummeye, he went to viſit him, 
approached him with the profoundeſt reſpect, and pre- 
ſerved during the interview the humbleſt demeanour : he 
would not even begin the converſation ; and as the Schey4b 
alſo obſerved a ſubmiſſive filence, they remained ſome time 
without communicating a ſyllable to each other. A 
T/cheleby, one of his officers, having the imprudence to 
ſpeak, excited the extreme anger of Selim; he then, how- 
ever, addrefled the hermit, requeſting him to ſolicit Heaven 
with the moſt ardent prayers for the conſtant preſervation 
and proſperity of the Othoman arms. Let us pray togetber, 
ſaid the Scheyb; and after repeating different chapters of 
the Cour ann, and other prayers analogous to the deſires of 
Selim: © Depart not, O great Prince,” ſaid he, from that 
cc virtue, piety, and duty, which belong to your exalted ſta- 
& tion: rely on all occaſions upon the aſſiſtance of Heaven, 
cc upon the arm of the Moſt High: repoſe an entire confi- 
„ dence in the goodneſs and protection of the Supreme 
& Being, the maſter of the lives of men, and the arbiter of 
ce the deſtiny of empires; then will nothing be wanting to 
& the proſperity of your reign, and to the happineſs of your 
„ auguſt family.” Secure of the good wiſhes of this an- 
choret, and encouraged by the predictions of divines and 
other hermits equally entitled to the character of ſaints, 
Selim ſet forward in full confidence that he ſhould conquer 
Egypt. 
By theſe ſentiments almoſt che Whole 1 nation is influ- 1 
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enced. In all ages, monarchs, miniſters, nobles, in a word, 
all religious or ſuperſtitious characters, have laviſhed kind- 


neſs on theſe pretended ſaints, in the hope of procuring 


for themſelves and families the benign influence of their 
virtues. This confidence and veneration extend even to 
fools and madmen. The Mahometans believe that in this 


ſtate of impeccability their ſouls are filled with divine 


grace, enjoy an intimate commerce with the powers of 
heaven, and that their wiſhes, being more agreeable to 
God, are ſooner attended to than thoſe of the reſt of man- 
kind. This opinion makes them treat theſe unhappy be- 


ings with great charity : only thoſe madmen who are out- 


rageous and ungovernable are in confinement ; they who 
remain harmleſs and tranquil enjoy perfect liberty, they 
walk the ſtreets, enter the houſes, viſit perſons of the 
| higheſt rank, even miniſters of ſtate, are admitted to their 
apartments, are ſeated next the maſter of the family, who 
recommends himſelf to their prayers, and never diſmiſſes 
them without a preſent. They even who are above theſe 
vulgar opinions ſhew theſe perſons publicly reſpect, for 
fear of violating prejudices ſo reverenced throughout the 
empire. 

Theſe pretended ſaints, whether mad or rational, but 
eſpecially thoſe of the order of Scheybs and Derwi/chs, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Ewliya-ullab, or faints 
of God. 

According to the Mahometans, there is among mankind 
a legion of theſe holy ſouls, always amounting to the num- 
ber of three hundred and fifty-ſix : to this ſpiritual and 
celeſtial order they give the name of Ghaw/alem, which 
means, the protection of the world. They who are ſo 


happy to compoſe it are ranged in ſeven claſſes, which are 
conſidered 
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conſidered as ſo many myſterious degrees of their beatifi- 
cation. The firſt is occupied by the chief or corypheus of 
this legion, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ghaws-a2am, or 
great refuge; the ſecond by his Yezzr, or prime miniſter, 
under the title of Coutb, which fignifies pole; the third is 
compoſed of four ſubaltern miniſters, Eads, columns; 
the fourth of three blefled beings, Uz/ch/er ; the fifth of 
ſeven, Yediler; the ſixth of forty, Kirk/er; and the ſeventh 
of the reſt of the legion, that 1s, of three * called 
on that account Uz/ch-yuzler. 

It is believed that the ſix who compoſe the three firſt 
claſſes are inviſibly preſent at the temple of Mecca during 
the five canonical hours of the day deſtined to the prayer 
Namas, to which all the Mahometan people are com- 
manded to attend. When the. Ghaws-a2Zam, or coripheus, 
dies, he is ſucceeded by the prime miniſter, Coutb, who, 
in his turn, is replaced by the eldeſt of the four Eꝛotads, 
which operates a general promotion throughout the whole 
legion ; and the vacancies in the ſeventh and laſt order are 
always filled by thoſe ſouls who are moſt pure, and -moſt 
worthy of being incorporated in this celeſtial aſſociation. 

The origin of this ſingular opinion is attributed to the 
Scheykbs and Derwi/chs of the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm. 
Theſe religious orders are indeed at preſent the ſupport of 
the ideas of temporal and fpiritual beatification. Theſe 
ideas eſtabliſh their inſtitution in the opinion of the nation 
and of the government, though contrary to the principles 
of Iflamiſm, and to the expreſs prohibition of the law, on 
account of the muſic and religious dances which they have 
adopted. Whenever the policy of a miniſter, or the ri- 
gour of a magiſtrate, have propoſed to aboliſh theſe orders 


at Conſtantinople, the public, ever partial to the anchorets, 
| EC% have 
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have raiſed their unanimous voice for their preſervation, 
expreſſing their fear leſt the accumulated anathemas of 
theſe holy hermits ſhould bring inevitable ruin SHO the 
empire. 

The ſeven claſſes of this ſpiritual order allude to the dif- 
ferent degrees of beatitude which Iſlamiſm allows in para- 
diſe. On this ſubject there are a thouſand various opi- 
nions, Which, more or leſs abſurd, are doubtleſs the natural 
effects of enthuſiaſm, and of an imagination exalted by the 
ſolitude and auſterity of a contemplative life; but the 
moſt prevalent is that which regulates the beatitude of 
every individual by the ſanctity of his life and death. It 
is believed that the ten Evangeliſts, but particularly the 
four firſt Khaliphs, have as their inheritance the moſt ele- 
vated and moſt delightful regions of heaven; that the feli- 


city which they enjoy in this raviſhing abode is above all 
human conception ; that to each of them the Almighty 


hath deſtined ſeventy ſuperb pavilions, Caſſir-ala, all ſhining 
with gold and precious ſtones; that each of theſe immenſe 
pavilions is adorned with ſeven hundred ſplendid beds, 
and that each bed 1s ene by ſeven hundred Haurys, 
or celeſtial virgins. 

Such are the general ideas which they entertain reſpect⸗ 
ing the delights of paradiſe. The following circumſtance 
will demonſtrate their empire over the minds of the Sul- 
tans, In the diſaſtrous reign of Mourad IIl, the ſtate, 
{ſhaken by external violence and internal diſorder, was on 
the brink of deſtruction, when the valour of Oeu2demir- 
Ogblou Oſman Paſcha, one of the Coubbe Vegirs of his 
time, repelled on one fide the alarming progreſs of the 
Schahs of Perſia, and ſuppreſſed on the other the ſeditious 


ſpirit of Mohammed Guiraib Khan, who endeavoured to 
throw 


. 
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throw off the Othoman yoke, and aſpired to independence. 
This Pa/cha, exalted afterward to the dignity of Grand- 
Yezir, made, at the cloſe of his victories; in 992 (1584), a 
triumphal entrance into Conſtantinople, and received from 
Mourad III the moſt ſignal marks of his eſteem. Devi- 
ating from the cuſtomary forms of his court, this monarch 
allowed him a private audience, that he might hear him 
relate his exploits againſt the enemies of the empire. This 
audience took place on a Tueſday, after the Divan broke 


up, in the pavilion Yahykeo/chk, ſituated on the Boſphorus. 


After the moſt flattering reception, the Sultan thrice com- 
manded him to be ſeated on a carpet, 1hhram, ſpread be- 
fore the Sopha, and then deſired him to give an account of 
his campaigns in Perſia and the Crimea. O/man Paſcba 
obeyed his ſovereign with an equal degree of modeſty and 
eloquence : he firſt related the victory which he had gain- 
ed over the general Ere/s-Khan. With this Mourad was 
ſo much delighted, that he exclaimed, © Well done, well 
done, my dear Oſman ! thy zeal, valour, and ſkill can never 
be enough applauded; and taking from his own head a 
plume adorned with brilliants, he put it with his own 
hands into the turban of that illuſtrious Yezzr. 

This general afterward related a battle not leſs glorious 
which he fought againſt the prince Schab Oghlou Hamsa 


Mirza. Mourad beſtowed on him freſh encomiums; and 4 


taking his poniard enriched with diamonds, he ſuſpended 
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it on the belt of this heroic warrior. He afterward gave 
an account of all the circumſtances attending the defeat of b; f 

the general 7am Couly Khan. The Sultan honoured him 
with another plume as rich as the former. O/22an Pa/cha, $ Eh 
in fine, related his ſtratagems and operations in the Crimeaa 
againſt the rebel Mohammed Guiraib Khan, and the de- 
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plorable end of that prince, an event much more intereſt- 
ing to the empire than all the trophies which had been 
gained from the Perſians. On this occaſion Mourad, yield- 
ing to the tranſports of his joy, raiſed his hands towards 
heaven, and called down on the Yezz7r a thouſand bene- 
dictions. 4 Mayeſt thou continue for ever,” ſaid he, in 
c“ the grace of the Lord! May immortal glory be thy por- 
& tion both in this world and the next! As a reward of 
thy talents, thy ſervices, and thy zeal for religion and 
ce the ſtate, mayeſt thou one day attain the felicity of the 
„ Khaliph O/-:a7, whoſe name thou beareſt, and enjoy 
& with him, and the other diſciples of our holy Prophet, 
c the ſame rank, the ſame pavilions, the ſame beds, the 
& ſame tables, and the ſame delicacies, in the moſt exalted | 
6 regions of paradiſe !” 

To complete this anecdote, we muſt add, that O/man 
BY Pa/cha, intoxicated with the bounty of his maſter, and 
WB concluding that it muſt have reached its ſummit, was con- 
3 ducted by the Capou Aghaſſy, chief of the white eunuchs, 
W into an apartment of the Seraglio, where he was preſented 
with a complete dreſs from the wardrobe of the Grand- 
4 Signior, even to a ſhirt and a turban, which they orna- 
mented with the plumes which he had previouſly re- 
WY ceived. In this habit he was reconducted to the Keo/chh, 
BE where he had the honour to kiſs the hand of his imperial 
WB maſter. At his departure he found in the firſt court of the 
| a palace a horſe richly capariſoned, with ſtirrups of maſſy 
gold, a ſabre and a Ghaddare enriched with precious 
ſtones, and placed on the ſides of the ſaddle after the Ori- 
ental cuſtom. The maſter of the horſe preſented it to him 
| in the name of the Sultan. He mounted, and rode with 
Pomp to his hotel, attended by the Pey#s and Solabs, who 
are 
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are the life-guards, and by many other officers of the Se- 
raglio; all theſe on foot formed a circle round his perſon : 
ſuch unexampled honours aſtoniſhed the court and the 


metropolis. 


42. That the bath, Mes/bb, is obligatory upon tra- 


vellers, as well as upon thoſe who have a fixed dwelling. 


C. This Mesſbb, which conſiſts ſimply in bathing the 
feet without taking off the ſlippers, is founded on the pro- 
Phetical and apoſtolical laws, after the example of the ce- 
leſtial Envoy and his diſciples, who conſtantly practiſed it. 
This kind of ablution is permitted for three days. and 
nights ſucceſſively to travellers, and only for a day and a 
night to thoſe who have a fixed dwelling *. 


43. That the juice of dates is not a prohibited be- 
verage. : 


C. Provided it be not ſtrong, and have not the power of 
intoxication i. 


44. That the Saints do not attain the ſame degree 
of beatitude as the Prophets. 


C. It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the Prophets from the 
Saints, on account of the ſublimity of their virtues, the 


* This article reſpecting purification will be further N in * Ritual part of 
this Work. 
+ This article is compeehended | in the Joi becauſe it was a great point of con- 


troverſy between the Sanmys and the Schiys. 
b excellence 
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excellence of their character, and the peculiar graces with 
which they are endowed by Heaven : ſuch are the gifts of 
prophecy, revelation, miracles, &c. and the celeſtial miſ- 
ſion which they have received to announce the divine pre- 
cepts, to inſtruct and direct the people i in the way of ſal- 


vation, &c. 


45. That man, whatever be his ſtate of perfection, 
can never be exempt from thoſe duties which poſitive 
and prohibitory laws impoſe upon him. 


C. This point, att on the apoſtolical deciſions, 
combats the doctrine of the heterodox Mubabbiyinns, who 
inculcate that a believer arrived at a ſtate of perfection, at 
a certain degree of ſanctity, by the uprightneſs of his 
heart, the practice of good works, and his love of God, 
may be excuſed obſerving the precepts of the law, may be 
permitted to neglect the practice of external worſhip, to 
indulge a contemplative life, to commit every kind of 
crime, without being expoſed to puniſhment in a life to 


come, 8c. 


46. That the text of Scripture ought to be explained 
and underſtood according to its proper and literal ſenſe, 
and that it is impiety to depart from this, and to in- 
terpret it, after the example of the ſpeculators and 
ſpiritualiſts, Ehh/-batinns, in a figurative and meta- 
phorical manner. 


C. Theſe ſcriptures. are the Cour ann and the Hadi/s + 
according 
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according to the deciſion and unanimous opinion of the 
ſacred interpreters, they do not admit a myſtical and ſpi- 
ritual meaning, eſpecially in thoſe paſſages where the text 


is clear and evident; they conſequently who depart from 
this principle become guilty of impiety and infidelity. 


2 * 


OBSERVATIONS. 


No 8 8 1 had e 3 juriſts who. 


have written ſo copiouſly on religion and law as the Ara- 
bians. The works of their Imams are immenſely volu- 
minous. In their compilations, they who have digeſted 


theſe works have always accurately diſtinguiſhed not only 


between the text and the gloſſaries, but with regard to 


that multiplicity of explications which the later doors 


have given of the commentaries of the ancient Imams. 
The materials are claſſed, ſubdivided, and even charac- 
terized by different names, according to the ſpirit and na- 
ture of each reſpective portion. The text of the Cour ann, 
and that of the Hadi/s, a collection of all the oral laws of 
Mohammed, bear the name of Na/s, which ſignifies, by way 
of - diſtinction, the text; and their commentaries are ſtyled 


_ Teffir. The text of all thoſe theological and canonical - 


works, which have been compoſed after the ſpirit of theſe. 


two firſt volumes, is called Methn; the commentaries on. 


them are ſtyled Scherr; the later interpretations, Haſchiye, 
and thoſe which are {till later, 74 alikath. The code Mul. 
zeka, which embraces the whole of the religious legiſla-, 
tion, 1s, as has been already mentioned, an abridgment of 
all the voluminous works which have been written upon 
that Kaner. Thus whatever relates to the dogmas, to the 
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mode of worſhip, to morality, as well as to the civil and 
political laws, being regulated and determined in ſuch a 
fixed and invariable manner, Iflamiſm on theſe ſubjects 
allows no additional gloſſaries or interpretations. Hence 
that axiom ſo common in the mouths of the modern doc- 
tors: Idibtibbad capouſſy capanndy, that is to ſay, The gate of 
Foe glaſſaries is ſhut for ever. 


47. That a defect in belief tg the ſacred vo- 
lumes ſtamps the character of infidelity. 


C. Adenial of the truths revealed in the Courann and 
Hadiſs gives the direct lye to God and his Prophet, which 
renders the unbeliever guilty of impiety and infidelity, 
Nc. | | 


48. That he who confiders fin, crimes, and he 
tranſpreſſion of the law, as allowable, is guilty of in- 
fidelity. 


C. Whatever tends to legitimate crimes is an attack upon 
religion, and renders a man deſtitute of every claim to the 
title of a Muſſulman and a believer. Thus whoever con- 
temns the precepts of religion, or knowingly and deliberately 
pronounces as legal what the law declares illicit and cri- 
minal, as, for example, marriage between perſons too 
nearly related, the uſe of wine, blood, pork, dead animals, 

&c. becomes guilty of impiety. 


49. T hat he who can contemplate fin with a careleſs 
indifference, 
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indifference, or hear the precepts of law and religion 


made the ſubjects of ridicule, Veel equally guilty 


of infidelity. 


C. This conduct denotes a ſpirit of irreligion and incre- 
dulity, and criminally and impiouſly denies both God and 
his Prophet. Thus every Muſſulman who irreligiouſly 
neglects the prayer Namas, or the purifications Which 
ought to precede it, or the requiſite poſture towards the 
Keabe of Mecca during prayer, &c. becomes guilty of 
impiety : he is equally impious and an unbeliever who 
allows himſelf to wiſh the non-exiſtence of laws, parti- 
cularly of thoſe which are general and common' to all 
religions, and to all the nations in the world; as for ex- 
ample, the prohibitory laws againſt adultery, murder, 
theft, &c. The guilt is diminiſned when deſire is con- 
fined to the particular precepts of Muſſulmaniſm; as for 
inſtance, when the indolent or voluptuous believer ex- 
preſſes his wiſh that wine was not prohibited, that the 
faſt of Ramazann was not canonical and obligatory, c. 


50, That a defective hope i in God i is an act of infi- 
delity. 


C. The believer ought never to loſe his reliance on the 
mercy of God. Deſpair is the portion of infidels alone, 8c. 


51. That a defective dread of the mende and chaſ- 
tiſements of God is an act of infidelity. 
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C. A defective apprehenſion of the wrath and indigna- : 
tion of God can only be the portion of * 


OBSERVATIONS. 


All theſe articles are only an illuſtration of that which 
inculcates faith as neceſſary to the attainment of heaven. 
"Beſides the fundamental dogmas of Iſlamiſm, the Maho- 
metan ought to believe whatever is ordained by the reli- 
gious legiſlation, or the code Multeꝶta, reſpecting mora- 
lity, the ceremonies of external worſhip, and various civil 
and political objects. 

According to this doctrine, the tranſ greſſion of the 
law is a fin which, though of great magnitude, only di- 
miniſhes the ſanctity of a Muſſulman, and may become 
an object of the mercy as well as of the juſtice of the Al- 
mighty. But a defect in belief, contempt, indifference, 
deriſion, reſpecting the precepts of the law, conſtitute an 
act of infidelity, which ſingly muſt be the cauſe of eternal 
reprobation. 

Such is the precept of religion reſpecting the ſpiritual 
ſtate of a Muſſulman, conſidered as a ſimple prevaricator 
of the law, or as guilty of impiety. But with regard to 
his temporal ſtate, theſe crimes are diſtinguifhed into ſecret 
or public. Reſpecting the former, neither prevarication 
nor impiety are ever ſubmitted to the animadverſion of the 
laws, becauſe, ſay the doctors, theſe are perſonal failings, 
which only intereſt the conſcience; and therefore, 1n this 
point of view, a Mahometan 1s accountable for his faith, 
his piety, and his conduct, to God alone, the ſole avenger 

of irreligion and infidelity : with regard to the latter, the 
| law 
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law puniſhes tranſgreſſions and acts of impiety; thoſe by 
ſevere chaſtiſements, theſe by the pain of death. In this 
caſe the law is inexorable, becauſe it conſiders the im- 
piety of a Mahometan as in ſome meafure more atrocious 
than his apoſtacy. If he therefore publicly ſhews any con- 
tempt of religion, or utters the leaſt blaſphemy, not only 
againſt God and Mohammed, but againft any of the Pro- 
phets acknowledged by Iſlamiſm, his crime has no claim 
to mercy, and cannot be effaced but with his blood. The 
moſt immediate and ſincere repentance would be uſeleſs, 
except he had previouſly given the moſt ſtriking proofs of 
his attachment to Muſfulmaniſm, and then he muſt re- 
new his profeſſion of the faith, his marriage with his law- 
ful wives, his pilgrimage to Mecca; after that the prayer 
Namas, the ceremonies of worſhip, and in general all 
the religious exerciſes performed during his life, ſince they 
are conſidered as inſtantly extinguiſhed and loſt by his. 
_ criminality. 
In conſequence of this principle; the converſion of a 
. Jew to the Mahometan faith is never thought to be ſincere 


and real, on account, ſay the doctors, of the opinion of 


the Iſraelites reſpecting the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
they reject from the order of Prophets; which ſentiment, 


according to the dogmas of Muſſulmaniſm, is ſuthcient to 


conſtitute an impious character. | 
52. That to give credit to the predictions of diviners 
reſpecting occult and future events, is an act of infi- 


delity. 


C. This article is founded on the pros tel precepts UL 


Ce which the celeſtial Apoſtle reprobates and. condemns thoſe: 


divin ers, 
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diviners, Keabbiun, who pretend to diſcover ſecret and 
future events by the aid of a myſterious ſcience, and by 
an intimate commerce with ſpirits, Diiuns, &c. The aſ- 
trologers, Mzunedjim, who yield to the ſame illufions, are 
equally culpable. God alone can look into futurity, and 
announce it to mankind by ſacred meſſengers, inſpired, 
and endowed with the gift of miracles. Of all human 
predictions, thoſe only ought to be credited which are 
founded on phy tical experience, 8c. 


OnSERVATION S. 


The genius and profound policy of the Arabian Legitla- 
tor muſt excite admiration, when he prohibits, as contrary 
to the Mahometan faith, the pretended ſecrets of an art, 
which in his time exerciſed the moſt powerful dominion 
not only over the Oriental people, but over all the Euro- 
pean nations. 'In this proſcription of judicial aſtrology and 
divination, the doctors comprehend magic, cabal, augury, 
dreams, numerical calculations, in a word, whatever re- 
lates to the theurgic ſciences. 

According to the Oriental mythology, and the fabulous 
traditions of the Mahometans, theſe myſteries ſeem to 
Have originated in ancient Egypt : their birth is confounded 
with the epocha of the creation of the world. We are 
there informed, that Nacrawoy/ch, ſon of Mir aim, Adam's 
youngeſt grandſon, was the firſt Egyptian prince, and the 
firſt of the magicians who excelled in the art of aſtrology 
and enchantment. Nacrawouſch, whoſe name ſignifies 
chief or conductor, had alſo the ſurname of Djebbar, which 


means oppreflor and ruler. Retiring into Egypt with his 
family, 


have ſo much celebrated in their verſes; 7. in fine, Fir- 
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family, conſiſting of eighty perſons, he ſettled on the 
banks of the Nile, called all that country Myr or Mifr aim, 
from the name of his father, built Eu, the moft an- 
cient of the Egyptian cities, and commenced the firſt dy- 
naſty of the Mifraimian princes, who, being alſo caba- 
liſts, diviners, and eminently ſkilful in the- art of faſci- 
nation, reigned to the number of nineteen over that 
extenfive country. But the moſt celebrated were, . Na- 
craſch, who, according to the ſame mythology, is the 
founder of the Djel bba, and the firſt who repreſented in 
figures and images the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; 2. Gbar- 
ak, who had the folly to-publiſh theſe myſterious ſecrets, 
till then concealed by his family; 3. Kha/s/im, author of 
the nilometer, Miyaſs; 4. Her/al, who devoted himſelf to 
the worſhip of idols; 5. Sebblouꝶt, who worſhipped fire; 
6. Sourid, his fon, who erected the firſt pyramids, Ehbram, 
and who is alfo conſidered as the inventor of that wonder- 
ful mirror Aine y-Sourid, which the ancient Oriental poets 


awnn, Pharaoh, the laſt prince of that dynaſty, whoſe name 
was afterwards attributed to the moſt n kings of 
Egypt. 

He was a monſter of cruelty: he drenched his nee 
with the blood of his people. Terrified by the predictions 
and tremendous menaces of Noah, he endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy that prophet, beheving that he ſhould prevent by his 
death the univerfal deluge : it however deftroyed him and 
his whole family. Eflimounn alone, chief of the magicians 
and aſtrologers of his time, had the good fortune to fave 
himfelf from that general deſolation. Admoniſhed in a 
dream to ſeek refuge in the ark of Noah, heflew to Babylo- 
ny where he acknowledged the divine miſſion of that pro- 

Phet, 
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phet, embraced the dogma of the unity of God, and was 
admitted into the ark with all his family. He entered into 
an alliance after ward with Noah, by giving his daughter to 
Belſur, the ſon of Kham. From this marriage was born 
the ſecond Miſſraim, who founded a new monarchy, in 
Egypt, became the anceſtor of twenty-ſix kings of the ſe- 
cond Mihraimian dynaſty, and built the city of Memphis, : 
a name corrupted from Menef or Meaf, which means thirty, 
becauſe his family at that time conſiſted of thirty perſons. 
This Mif7aim was the depoſitary of all the magical and 
aſtrological ſecrets of the firſt ages of the world, which he 
inherited from Eflimounn, his maternal grandfather. All 
his deſcendants excelled alſo in theſe ſciences, particularly 
his grandſon Caſtarinn, the firſt. prince who embraced. 
idolatry after the deluge ; the celebrated E/boud-Schir, who 
ſurpaſſed all his anceſtors in the great art of cabal; and 
Adim, his ſon, under whoſe reign the noted magicians Ha- 
routb and Marouth, called afterward Mehbble and Mehbhale, 
filled the Eaſt with their reputation: they were conſidered. 
as two demons eſcaped from hell. Under this reign: the 
celebrated magician Nedoure eſtabliſhed the worſhip of 
the great idol of the ſun, Sanem Schempy. This Adim, in 
fine, to whom tradition attributes a thouſand aſtoniſhing 
events, was the author of that inexhauſtible vaſe which 1 18 
mentioned by all the Oriental poets. | 
Of his ſucceſſors, they who were moſt diſtinguiſhed in 
F theſe myſterious ſciences, were, I. Schedad, who is conſi- 
| dered as the firſt aſtronomer, and the father of the ſigns 
and celeſtial themes, which he formed from viewing the 
ſtars and conſtellations; 2. Menncawouſch, the firſt who 
publiſhed theſe myſteries, and circulated throughout Egypt 
ſeveral — copies of his work. He is alſo the inven- 
tor 
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tor of warm baths, the inſtitutor of the twelve religious 
feſtivals in honour of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and 
having by his own ſingle genius diſcovered the ſecrets of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, is ſaid to have acquired an im- 
menſe treaſure by converting ſimple metals into gold and 
ſilver; 3. Menawou/ch, who made an ox the object of his 
_ adoration. When afflicted by a ſevere malady, he heard a 
voice announcing his death, except he ſhould have re- 
courſe to the benign influence of that animal. Under his 
reign Egypt was deſolated by the Adites, Cazm-ad, the moſt 
ancient people of Arabia, and rendered ſubject during 
ninety years to their dominion. The Arabians took that 
opportunity of learning from the Egyptians the theurgic 
ſciences, by which they afterward acquired ſuch 4 
guiſhed reputation. 

Theſe ſciences, which had always been reſpected in 
Egypt, ſerved as a ruling principle for the public adminiſ- 
tration of the ſtate, and preſerved their empire equally in 
the following ages, under the Pharaohs, except under Weld 
Firawn III. This enlightened prince, very different from 
his predeceſſors, treated them with contempt ; but not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, he could never deſtroy the in- 
ſane affection for theſe illuſions, nor entirely baniſh from 
his dominions the diviners, cabaliſts, aſtrologers, &c. They 
re-eſtabliſhed their reputation and power under the fol- 
lowing reign of Reyann-Nehbrawouſch Firawn I, who 
is the Pharaoh of Fo/eph. 

To theſe ſciences mythology attributes all the cruelties 
of Talma Firawn VII, the Pharaoh of Meg. Terrified 
by the alarming predictions of his aſtrologers, who an- 
nounced his death by the hand of a young Iſraelite, he 
commanded that all the male children of that choſen peo- 
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ple ſhould be thrown into the Nile. This event operated 
the deliverance of the Iſraelites and the ruin of the tyrant, 
who with his army and nobles was overwhelmed in the Red 
Sea. Amidit this general deſolation, there being no male 
ſurviving on whom the widows could beſtow the throne, 
they choſe De/uke, the moſt aged among themſelves, wife 
of the miniſter Meltoun. To preſerve the ſtate from fo- 
reign invaſion, this queen had recourſe to the enchant- 
ments of Nedoure, the greateſt female magician of the 
country. In the centre of the capital ſhe erected a ſuperb 
edifice of ſtone, whoſe four doors fronting the four car- 
dinal points, were decorated with figures and images, re- 
preſenting numerous armies. Several thouſand hands 
were day and night employed in the moſt active exertions. 
When the work was finiſhed, „ Now,” ſaid ſhe to the 
queen, you may enjoy tranquillity ; your capital and 
c empire are exempt from danger. If an enemy ſhould 
“ have the temerity to approach you, combat him by at- 
& tacking the figures which are on that ſide of the edifice 
& to which he directs his march; cut off their heads, 
« break their arms and legs, beat out their eyes: the deſtiny 
c of theſe figures ſhall be that of your enemies.” The vir- 
tue of this magic edifice, ſays the hiſtorian, kept in awe 
all the neighbouring people; and Egypt continued in pro- 
ſperity during four centuries, till the epocha of the de- 
ſtruction of that miraculous building, which began to 
decay under the reign of Lica/s, and fell down entirely 
under that of Cawme/s. The event verified the baneful 
prediction of the fall and ruin of that monarchy. In con- 
ſequence of Cawme/s having afforded an aſylum to the 
melancholy remnant of the people of Iſrael, who were 
ſubjugated and led into captivity by Nab#chodono/or, that 

ſavage 
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ſavage conqueror, irritated by the contemptuous refuſal of 
the Egyptian king, made war againſt him, and killed him 
in battle; this was followed by the maſſacre of one part 
of the nation, the captivity of the other, and the entire 
ruin of Egypt. 

This deſolation fortified more ſtrongly the opinion of 
theſe illuſive ſciences. They were perpetuated in the na- 
tion, notwithſtanding the political revolutions which it 
experienced under the Babylonians, Macedonians, Romans, 
Perſians, Greeks, and Mahometan Arabs. It is known, 
that in the year 19 (639), under the Khaliphat of Omer J, 
the general Amr-1bn-ul-A/s conquered this beautiful and 
fertile country, which was governed ſucceſſively by the 
Beno-Tolounn, the Beno-Ak/chid, the Fathimites, the Beno- 


Eyub, the Turkmenn-Tbek, and the Circaſian-Memlouks, from 


whom the government of this extenſive country paſſed, in 
923 (1517), into the poſſeſſion of the Othoman family. 
Amidiſt the viciſſitudes of ſo many ages, theſe ſcientific 
chimeras were preſerved in Egypt from one generation to 
another, with various degrees of power and enthuſiaſm. 
Hence they were circulated among the different Ara- 
bian tribes, by whom they were as much reſpected as in 
Egypt. They conſtituted the eſſential part of the wor- 
ſhip offered to the idols ſurrounding the K2abe of Mecca, 
and occupying the interior part of that ſanctuary, which 
was ever conſidered and revered as the firſt 'of the Ara- 
bian temples. By theſe myſteries the prieſts were alſo 
directed when they rendered the idols oracular, by means 
of ſacred arrows, Ezlam, depoſited in the Keabes, under 
the guard of one of the Scherifs, who conſtituted the eld 
tocratical government of that city. 
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The reſpect entertained by the people for magicians, 
aſtro” ders, interpreters of dreams, 8c. contributed in a 
grea! ee to the ſucceſs of Mohammed. In his life we 
ſee the durable predictions of many very celebrated di- 
viners o his time, and among others that of that prieſt of 
Eukeaz, who told Ebu-LJalib, uncle of the Prophet, that all 
circumſtances in his in fancy conſpired to announce that 
he would be an extraordinary man, and that his life ſhould 
be guarded with the moſt vigilant attention; that of Bouk- 
Bayra Djerdiifs, who, on his being preſented to him at 
Baſſora by the ſame Ebu-Jalib, took him by the hand, and 
exclaimed with tranſport, Beho/d the Lord of the world, 
Seyyid'ul-aleminn, the mercy of the univerſe, Rahhmeth'ul- 
aleminn! titles which Iſlamiſm afterward conſecrated to its 
founder; that of Werca ibn-Newfe1, couſin of Hadidje, the 
Prophet's firſt wife, who announced his appproaching 
greatneſs, and the perſecutions which he muſt expect from 
his nation, and even from his own family, 8c. 

Theſe preſages, ſupported among the Arabs by an an- 
cient tradition which announced the coming of a great 
Prophet, and the falſe application which would be made of 
it, prejudiced mankind in favour of Mohammed, at the 
ſame time'that his pretended miracles inflamed'thoſe fa- 
natical minds which had already embraced his doctrine. 
But what completed the exalted opinion entertained of 
him and his doctrine, was a viſion, which he anxiouſly 
made known at the beginning of his enterpriſe. He de- 
clared, that in a dream he ſaw the two hemiſpheres recede 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew him diſtinctly the utmoſt 
extremities of the eaſt and weſt. This he explained to his 
diſciples as expreſſive of the extenſive territories and im- 


menſe dominion which by the decrees of Heaven were 
reſerved 
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reſerved for thoſe who, in obedience to the Cour ann, 


combated with faith and perſeverance 1 under the ſtandard 
of religion. 

Having taken advantage, however, of theſe illuſions to 
give credit to his doctrine and authority, Mobammed de- 
nounced anathemas againſt them, fearing no doubt leſt the 
ſame arms ſhould be ſeized by other enthuſiaſts of his 
country. In his time many aſpired to the gift of pro- 
phecy, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their pretended miſ- 
ſion upon the ſame foundation. But Iftamiſm, which 
operated ſuch a wonderful revolution in the moral and po- 
litical order of things, was unable to diſſipate theſe deba- 
ſing reveries of the human mind, and Mohammed, who 
annihilated the worſhip of idols, could never deſtroy the 
illuſions of magic, aſtrology, augury, dreams, &c. ſo 
ſtrongly was their influence eſtabliſhed ; and though the 
law has formally proſcribed them, they have not only always 
prevailed in Arabia, but have been propagated throughout 
every country, where the firſt Mahometan Arabs impreſſed 
with their ſabres the character of Iflamiſm and of their 
native ſuperſtition. 

In the hiſtory of this people we ſee how much theſe 
chimeras have influenced the plans of monarchs, the ope- 
rations of civil policy, the revolutions of ſtates, the deſtiny 
of nations, and the private fortunes of families and fimple 
individuals. | | 

No one is unacquainted with the melancholy effects 
which followed the loſs of the Prophet's ring by the Kha- 
liph Oſman I, which he had worn after the example of his 
predeceſſors. The ſiniſter preſages which they deduced 


from it occaſioned tumults which involved the death of 


that prince, and proved ſo fatal to the Khaliphat.. 
The 
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The day of A/ys proclamation Taibba was the firſt to 
pay him homage. He was a cripple, having loſt an arm in 
the battle of Mud, under the ſtandard of the Prophet. 
From hence ſuperſtition deduced an unpropitious augury. 
This opinion became general; and the reign of Aly proved 
unfortunate. His enemies took advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, and doubted the legitimacy of his election. Hence 
aroſe new troubles, which diſmembered the Khaliphat, 
cauſed the proclamation of Muawiye I, the ruin of 4/y, and 
all the diſaſters which afterward afflicted his family, and 
deſolated the whole monarchy. \ 

Theſe ſuperſtitions were even publicly applauded by the 
weak and inferior Khaliphs, both of the Osumiades and 
Abaſſides. Siniſter predictions, moſt commonly dictated by 
intereſt, ambition, and intrigue, armed many of theſe 
pontiffs againſt the princes of their family, againſt gene- 
rals, miniſters, entire provinces, when their horoſcope an- 
nounced to the aſtrologers plans of perfidious criminality. 
More than once they armed the princes of the blood, and 
even their children, againſt the lives of the Khaliphs. 

Theſe prejudices, in fine, the falſe principle of fatality, 
the horrors of ſchiſms and hereſies, the defect of a ſtable 
and permanent order of ſucceſſion, the want of diſcipline 
in the army, and the vices of an ill-organized and ſtill 
worſe conducted conſtitution, equally concurred to over- 
throw one of the greateſt monarchies in the univerſe. 

The public and private diſorders occaſioned by theſe fatal 
Opinions were carried to ſuch an exceſs towards the conclu- 
ſion of the third century of the Hegira, that Amed Ill made 
every poſſible exertion to ſuppreſs them. Saaring by the 
ſuperiority of his genius above theſe cloudy ſciences, he for- 
bade the uſe and even the ſtudy of them, by a ſevere and 

| general 
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general edict : but no endeavours could extirpate preju- 
dices ſo ſanctioned by time, and ſo deeply rooted in the 
minds of men. Hiſtory informs us, that forty-three years 
afterward the debaucheries and horrid tyrannies of Mo- 
hammed Vll having excited his courtiers and favourites to 
a conſpiracy againſt his life, neither they, nor even the 
generals, could perſuade the inferior officers and ſoldiers to 
take arms, on account of the terror which they felt at the 
very name of Mohammed VII. In that extremity they had 
recourſe to the ſecrets of aſtrology to inſpire confidence, 
and to deduce from the predictions of diviners a more fa- 
vourable ſituation for the Mahometan ſtate and people. 
Elated with confidence, the troops then marched inſtantly 
to the palace, ſeized the tyrant, put out his eyes with a hot 


iron, and proclaimed in his ſtead Mohammed YI, his ne 


phew. 

Theſe chimerical opinions contributed no leſs to the 
ſucceſs and diſaſters which attended almoſt all the Maho- 
metan ſtates which were elevated on the ruins of the Kha- 
liphat. Their hiſtory is full of marvellous events, of pre- 
dictions, of ſupernatural warnings, which gave birth to ſo 
many daring and ambitious enterpriſes, in which ſkilful 
or fanatical leaders equally triumphed over the ignorance 
and enthuſiaſm of the people. 

Of theſe, the annals of the Othoman empire afford ſe- 
veral examples. Some of them ſhall be related, ſince they 
will be uſeful to give an idea of the ſpirit of the nation, 
and of the extraordinary cauſes which concurred to the 
formation of the empire, and produced thoſe revolutions 
which it experienced in different ages, particularly in its. 
infant ſtate. 


Ertoghrout, father of Oſinan 7 who laid the firſt foun- 
dation 
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dation of this monarchy, had never conceived ſo extenſive 
a project, without the predictions of two celebrated di- 
viners, Corcoud-Ata, and Scheykh Meubyed-dinn-Areby, who 
announced to his anceſtors the approaching elevation of 
their family on the ruin of the Seldjoukian power of Conya. 
His hopes were ſupported and increaſed by additional pre- 
ſages. A few weeks before the birth of O/-2a7n, he ſaw in 
a dream a ſpring of water break forth from his own houſe, 
with ſuch abundance and rapidity, as to form immediately 
an immenſe torrent, which in its impetuous courſe almoſt 
entirely overflowed the globe. When he aroſe from ſleep, 
he addreſſed with terror an aged Schey#h, an interpreter of 
dreams. Take confidence, ſaid the old man, by family has 
the bleſſing of God: thou ſhalt ſoon have a ſon, whom thou 
ſhalt behold the founder of a monarchy which ſhall embrace 
all the countries of the world. 

Some time afterward, Ertogbroul went to pay a viſit to a 
Molla celebrated for his knowledge and virtue. Having 
deſired to paſs the night in the houſe of that magiſtrate, he 
obſerved the Cour ann in the apartment in which he was to 
ſleep. His piety was inſtantly kindled ; he paſſed almoſt 
the whole night ſtanding before that ſacred volume, with 
his hands claſped, his head inclined, and in a ſtate of the 
profoundeſt attention. Having fallen aſleep at the ap- 
proach of morning, he believed that he heard a celeſtial 
voice addreſſing him in the following terms: O Ertogh- 
roul! becauſe thou haſt honoured and revered my word, 1 
20111 bleſs and exalt thy family; it ſhall poſſeſs an extenſive 
empire, whoſe glory and ſplendour ſhall ſurvive undiminiſhed 
to the end of time. 

Mewlana DjelaPud-dinn Roumy lived at that time at Conya 
with the reputation of a ſaint. This Schey&#b, ſurnamed 

| | | Molla 
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Molla Hunnkear, was the founder of the order of Mewlewys, 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe which exiſt ſtill in 
the empire. Eriogbroul frequently viſited him: he one 
day carried with him Oſman, while an infant, and recom- 
mended him to his prayers: the Schey#h took him by the 
hand, and ſaid, 7 regard and cheriſh thee as my ſon, in the 
ſame ; a as our ſovereign the Sultan Ala'eddinn reveres 
as a father the venerable Calender, ub has been ſo long at- 
tached to his ſervice: may the bleſſings of Heaven deſcend 
upon thee May thy fortune be moſt illuftrious ; and may the 
proſperity of thy arms and family be as durable as the at- 
tachment which thy deſcendants and ſucceſſors ſhall entertain 
for mine Hence that peculiar reſpect which the Othoman 
Sultans have always ſhewn to the family of Mo//a Hunn- 
ear, and to all the Scheybs and Derwiſcbs of that order. 
Oſman I experienced alſo happy preſages reſpecting the 
future proſperity of his family. A Schey&#b, named Coum- 
ral Abdal, who paſſed a ſolitary life in the neighbourhood 
of Yeny-Schehber, came to him, and declared, with en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture, that the prophet Elijab had appeared to 
him, and commanded him to announce by his authority 
the ſucceſsful enterpriſes of Oſman; that he ſhould be the 
brighteſt ſun of the Eaſt, and that his poſterity ſhould 
reign over ſever climates, that is, over all the habitable 
regions of our globe. Oſman loaded the old man with ca- 
reſſes; he offered him a ſabre and a vaſe, Meſchrebe. He 
accepted only the vaſe, and left the young prince with 
many bleſſings. At the height of his ſovereign power and 
greatneſs, Oſman recollected the prediction of the Schey#b ; 
he ſent him valuable preſents, and ordered an ample 
convent to be built in the city of 7: eny-Schebber, with a 
H h conſiderable 
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conſiderable fund, by the title of 7a#fs, which ſubſiſts at 
preſent. | 

But of all the predictions in favour of Oſman, the moſt 
remarkable i is the following. That prince, ſay the annals, 
being allowed by his father to aſſociate only with the 
 Scheykhs and Oulemas, men of learning and virtue, often 
viſited an aged Scheykh, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Eſey-Schebber. He was called Scheytb-Edebaly; he was 
eminent for his piety and ſpeculative knowledge. Oſman 
entertained for him a peculiar reſpect and attachment. He 
frequently paſſed days and whole nights in his ſociety ; he 
had a taſte for the charms of his converſation, and pro- 
fited by his leſſons of morality, philoſophy, and religion. 
But his happineſs was ſoon troubled by an event which 
ſeldom occurs among a people where there is no ſocial 
intercourſe between the ſexes. Chance preſented to his 
view the daughter of this Scheytb, who poſſeſſed uncommon 
beauty. Enamoured with her charms, Oſnan found occa- 
ſion to communicate to her his paſſion and his hopes. The 
chaſteſt modeſty dictated the reply of the young woman, 
whoſe name was Malbounn-Khatunn : I am far, ſaid ſhe, 
from nouriſhing a deceitful hope; the immenſe diftance which 
birth and fortune interpoſe between us can never permit the 
daughter of a Scheykh, who/e whole poſſeſſion is bis religion 
and his virtue, to aſpire to /o exalted an alliance, This an- 
ſwer inflamed ſtill more the paſſion of Oman. Not daring 
to confeſs it to his father or to the Scheib, he communi- 
cated it to the governor of Eſti-Schebber, with whom he 
was intimately connected, and requeſted his endeavours to 
obtain the conſent of his father: but he experienced from 
him the blackeſt perfidy. Captivated with the delightful 
picture 
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picture which he drew of his miſtreſs, the governor ex- 
erted his whole power to extinguiſh the flame of Oſan, 
and to obtain for himſelf the hand of Ma/bounn-Khbatunn. 
Her father, the enemy of ambition and human greatneſs, 
wiſhed only for a ſon-in-law diſtinguiſhed for his virtue, 
who ſhould, like himſelf, place true happineſs in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a moderate fortune, and in the exerciſe of piety 
and religion. Informed of the vices which tarniſhed the 
birth and rank of the governor of Eſy-Schebber, he did 
not heſitate to refuſe his daughter. The vindictive con- 


duct of the governor ſoon obliged' Schey#&b Edebaly to 


change his place of reſidence. He retired to the territories 
of Ertogbroul, in the neighbourhood of Seugutdiik. Ac- 
quainted with the ſecret motive of the altercation between 
the Schey+b and the governor, Oſman indulged the warmeſt 
emotions of reſentment; and the keeneſt hatred of rival- 
ſhip was inſtantly kindled between him and the perfidious 
governor. The events, and political effects of this ani- 
moſity, belong however to the Hiſtorical part of the pre- 
ſent Work. 

It will be ſufficient to mention here, that in the midſt 
of this civil war between the party of the governor and 
that of Oſman, this young prince, inflamed with the ſame 


paſſion for Ma/bounn-Khatunn, though ſilent through fear 


of offending his father and the Schey4b Edebaly, went one 
day to viſit the ſage in his new ſituation. After expreſſing 
to him ſentiments the moſt affectionate and elevated, he 
retired to his apartment, and paſſed the greateſt part of the 
night in prayer and meditation. Proſtrate on the earth, 
he ſupplicated God with fervent: tears to direct his heart 
and mind, to ſtifle in him every ſentiment repugnant 
to virtue, to teach him to act worthy of his name and 
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dignity, to enable him to defend the doctrine of the Cour 
ann, and to propagate the tenets of its Author. Amidſt 
theſe extacies, overcome with ſleep, he ſaw in a dream a 
placid light, equal to the brightneſs of a full moon, iſſue 
forth from the ſides of the Schey4b Egebaly, and terminate 
its rapid courſe in his own navel : from this immediately 
ſprung up a prodigious tree; its ſtem touched the clouds ; 
its branches were innumerable, and loaded with delicious 
fruit; its foliage was immenſely thick and extenſive, and 
ſeemed to cover the univerſe; one of its branches was diſ- 
tinguiſhed above the reſt by its beautiful and ſhining ver- 
dure, it inclined towards Conſtantinople and the weſt in 
the form of a ſabre; under the ſhade of this tree, and at 
the extremity of the proſpect, were diſcovered plains and 
mountains, paſtures and ſhepherds, houſes and edifices ; 
numberleſs rivers and ſprings diffuſed every where the 
pureſt ſtreams; crowds of people reſorted thither from all 
parts of the world, ſome to quench their thirſt, others to 
water their fields, to erect fountains and aqueducts, to take 
exerciſe and repoſe in its fragrant walks; all were in tranſ- 

ports of joy, aſtoniſhment, and admiration. 
Struck with this prodigy, Oſman ran with the tendereſt 
emotion to the Schey&b Edebaly, who poſſeſſed in a ſuperior 
degree the art of interpreting dreams. At O/mar's recital 
the old man was confounded; but recovering his ſpirits, 
he aſſured the young prince that his miraculous viſion an- 
nounced his future power and greatneſs : the tree which 
he had ſeen was the myſterious tree of Toba, one of the 
wonders of paradiſe ; the moon's riſing from his ſide, and 
ſetting in his navel, was an emblem of the intimacy which 
fubſiſted between them on account of their union of ſenti- 
ments reſpecting faith, doctrine, and virtue; the flouriſh 
| ing 
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ing ſtate of the tree, its fruits, branches, and foliage, fore- 
told the proſperity of his family and dominions; the plains 
and mountains, the paſtures and ſhepherds, the rivers and 
ſprings, ſhewed the extent of his monarchy, and the im- 
menſity of his poſſeſſions; the branch inclining towards 
the weſt and Conſtantinople indicated plainly the conqueſt 
of that ſuperb capital of the Eaſtern empire, by a prince 
of his family; the various people, in fine, who walked 
under its ſhade, repreſented the different nations who, 
under his ſceptre and laws, would enjoy the TR of 
a mild, equitable, and proſperous government. 8 

The Scbeytb Edebaly, however, interpreted till further 
this myſterious dream: he thought the light which iſſued 
from his ſide muſt mean his daughter, then in her fifteenth 
year; and conſidering this viſion as a celeſtial warning, he 
haſtened to communicate it to Ertogbroul, who imbibed his 
opinion, and determined immediately to form an alliance 
which foretold, in ſuch . n the et 8 
of his family. 

Though this * may be ſappaſde an artful con- 
trivance between the Scheyb and O/man, yet it had a deci- 


five influence on the mind of Ertogbroul. It is mentioned 


by almoft every Oriental hiſtorian, and particularly by 1dr:/s 
Bidlilyj, who animates his narrative by ingenious verſes on 
the amours of the founder of the Othoman monarchy. 
From this celebrated marriage, in 673 (1279), twenty-one 
years before the elevation of Oſman J on the ruins of the 
Seldjoukian power, were born Ala'ed-dinn and Orkban J. 
The Scheytb Edebaly was the firſt who, under the reign of 
Qſman, his ſon-in-law, diſcharged the office of Moupbty. 


Young Qſman's dream, firſt credited at the court of Erto- 


ghrout, connected with ſo many well-managed predictions, , 
augur ies, 
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| auguries, 8c. contributed powerfully to excite prejudices 


in his favour, to increaſe his partiſans, and to render him 
triumphant over all his rivals after the fall of the Se/djou- 
kian monarchy. 

Two other circumſtances contributed alſo to his ſucceſs : 
1. The prevailing opinion that the commencement of every 
century would be fortunate or unpropitious, in conſe- 
quence of theſe words of the Cour ann: Doubtleſs, at the 
epocha of every new century, God will ſend his people ſome 
one to renew their faith, The eighth century of the He- 
gira was then very near, ſince the year 699 (1299) marks 
the epocha of the authority of Oſnan I. Djinguiz-Khan, 
in the year 600 of that era, was indebted for his firſt ſuc- 
ceſs to this opinion. 2. The ſignification of the name of 
Oſinan, whole three firſt letters form the word ain, which 
ſignifies the breaking of a bone. The interpreters thus 
accounted for all the evils which the family of D/inguis- 
Khan had inflicted on the Mahometan people, and conſi- 
dered Oſman as a deliverer, who in his turn would break 
the iron ſceptre of thoſe idolatrous princes, and cruſh, by 
his own power and that of his deſcendants, all the rivals of 
his greatneſs, and all the enemies of his family. 

The ſame annals aſcribe equally to a dream the civil and 
military virtues of this firſt of the Othoman monarchs : 
he was perſuaded, they ſay, one night that he heard a 
voice which warned him to be faithful to the duties of the 
throne, and to all the laws of the Prophet; hence in 704 
(1304), immediately after the conqueſt of Nice, he ſhared 
the plunder with his ſoldiers, and diſtributed among them 
the territories of that city, under the title of Timar, or 
military fiefs. 

In 767 (1365) a viſion alſo cauſed the ſeat of the empire 
| bo 
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to be eſtabliſhed at Adrinople by Mourad I. This prince de- 

clared that he was commanded by a celeſtial ſpirit, who 
pointed out to him the place where he ſhould erect his 
palace. 

But theſe chimeras have not always been the ſource of 
beneficial effects to mankind. The appearance of a comet 
in 80g (1400) determined Tiour, in the midſt of his quar- 
rels with Bayesid J, to decide for war. That extraordinary, 
intrepid, and ferocious character, had no weakneſs but that 


of being influenced by the occult ſciences. The doctor 


| SchemsSud-dinn Malify, the firſt of his favourites, and the 
only perſon in his court who dared to ſpeak to him with 


freedom, at firſt combatted his warlike inclinations, and 
inculcated pacific ſentiments reſpecting the Othoman peo- - 


ple. In vain he ſuggeſted the moſt powerful arguments 
from intereſt, policy, and religion; he made no impreſſion 
on the fierce Timour, till he taught him to behold in a 
diſaſtrous point of view a comet which had juſt made its 
appearance in the weſtern part of the heavens. He was 
Impelled by terror to prepare the means of avoidin g a 
rupture with the Othomans, when he conſulted Abdullah 
Liſſan, at that time the moſt ſkilful aſtrologer of the Eaſt, 
and deſired his opinion reſpecting the tendency of the co- 
met. Abd'ullab Lifan, deſirous no doubt of pleaſing the 
conqueror, by flattering his wiſhes, declared that this phe- 
nomenon having appeared to the weſt of his dominions, 
and of the conſtellation Aries, could only have a ſiniſter 
influence with regard to the army and territories of the 


Othoman monarch : this deciſion diſpelled the fears which 


Timour had previouſly imbibed. Relying on this predic- 
tion, he determined immediately upon war, refuſed every 
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kind of accommodation, and entered at the head of a pow- 
erful army the dominions of the empire. The conſequences 
of this war between the two heroes of the Eaſt are well 
| known, as alſo the diſaſters which befel the Othoman mo- 
narchy, during the twelve years of the interregnum, which 
followed the defeat and captivity of Bayez1d J in the fatal 
battle of Angora. 

This Sultan had not the ſame regard for auguries and 
predictions. Timour, however, treated him with all exter- 
nal politeneſs, kindneſs, and humanity ; and having two 
days after invited him to dinner, the firſt food which was 
given him was yogh0u7r7h, a kind of ſour milk much eſteem- 
ed in the Eaſt, particularly by the Mogboul Tatars. At 
this Bayesid appeared agitated and confounded. Perceiv- 
ing his ſituation, Timour aſked him if he was ill? A won- 
derful circum/tance! replied Bayezid : this diſh reminds me 
of an expreſſion of the Sultan Ahmed Djelair ; that prince 
once ſaid to me, Thou ſhalt ſee and dine with Timour, and 
the firſt diſh which ſhall be offered thee ſhall be yoghourth. 
This event, which fi 22 bis prediction, agitates me exceed- 
ngly. 

Ahmed Djelair was prince of Baghdad and of all Lal. 
Deſpoiled of his dominions by Tianour, he was a fugitive 
at the Othoman court. Bayesid afforded him protection, 
and refuſed the repeated ſolicitations of the Tatar to deliver 
him into his power: this was a principal cauſe of the war 
between theſe rival monarchs. Hearing the name of A- 
med Djelair, Timour ſaid to Bayegid with a ſmile, that ſince 
that prince pretended to be a diviner, he ought to com- 
municate to his friends only fortunate predictions; that far 


from admiring his knowledge of that ſublime art, he ſaw 
| in 
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in him a man of very unpropitious augury, ſince he was 
the principal cauſe of the calamities which had befallen 
the Othoman family. 

But what ſtill further proves the empire of prejudice 
over the minds of theſe people, is, that the favourable pre- 
dictions which accompanied almoſt all the enterpriſes of 
Timour, ſpread throughout his dominions an opinion of 
his ſuperior ſanctity. He was conſidered as a viſible in- 
ſtrument of God's anger, to chaſtiſe tyrants and unjuſt 
Princes, and to exterminate thoſe Muſſulmen who, plunged 


in diſſolute impiety, violated the doctrine and laws of the 


Prophet. 


Ti0ur's ſcrupulous attention to fulfil all the external 


duties of Iſlamiſm, and his cuſtom of ordering, in the 
evening previous to a battle, public prayers in his camp, 


and of paſſing almoſt the whole night proſtrate in his 


tent in pious meditation, diſpoſed mankind to believe the 
favourable predictions announcing the proſperity of his 
arms. He was called the invincible by the grace of God, 
Mueyyed min-ind Ilab. It was reported in his army and 
kingdom, that the moſt pious of his ſoldiers beheld him 
covered with a celeſtial radiance, which, proceeding in the 
form of a rainbow from the Prophet's ſepulchre at Medina, 
reſted on the ſhoulders of this prince ſo highly beloved of 
God. Hence all his enterpriſes were conſidered as inſpired 
by Heaven, and his moſt atrocious actions as decreed by 
Omnipotence. The following circumſtance will hne 
this picture of abſurd fanaticiſm. 

While Bayezid I was his priſoner, Timour marched to 
Sivas, and as he approached that city terror prompted its 


inhabitants to ſend out more than a thouſand little children, 
11 each 
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each with the Coz ann in its hand, repeating inceſſantly 
the name of God, Allab, Allab, and filling the air with their 
lamentations. They hoped that this affecting ſpectacle 
would diſarm 7/m0v7 of his fury; but that barbarian coolly 
commanded a body of cavalry to advance, to take reſpect- 
fully the Courann from the children's hands, and then to 
cruſh them to death under the feet of their horſes. This 
horrid circumſtance, which was followed by the ſack of 
Sivas, made an unfavourable impreſſion upon the minds 
of the people; but it was ſoon diſſipated by the interpre- 
tation of the Scheyꝶbs and Derwi/chs in the Tatar's camp: 
they pretended that this monarch, as the executor of the 
divine will, only lent his arm to operate the vengeance of 
Heaven ; that he had exterminated only an impious race, 
whoſe crimes were a diſhonour to Iſlamiſm; that the ſad 
fate of thoſe infants, beheld with the eye of myſtery, was 
an action dictated by the moſt exalted ſentiments of reli- 
gion and humanity ; that being all of them the deteſtable 
produce of iniquity, adultery, and inceſt, they would only 
have followed their parents in the paths of perdition, and 
become like them the ſcourges of their fellow-citizens ; 
that, ſupported and directed by an inviſible hand, Timour 
was extirpating from Iſlamiſm and the Mahometan people 
thoſe monſtrous evils which were their bane and their diſ- 
honour. Theſe opinions found a more eaſy acceptance, 
ſince the fanatics, reſpected as diviners, augurs, and ſaints, 
oppoſed to the ſevere life, and external conduct of Zimour, 
the debaucheries of Bayesid I, and the diflolute manners of 
his children, his miniſters, and his court. - - 
Io theſe cauſes the national hiſtorians attribute the diſ- 
aſters of the Sultan and his family, and the proſperity of 
TT” Timour, 
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771047, Who, being conſidered as a ſupernatural charac- 
ter, and as viſibly protected by God, attracted to his party 
a multitude of robbers of every horde, and of every nation 
and country. 

Mourad I had ſcarcely aſcended the throne, when he 
was nearly deprived of it by an unknown opponent, who 
took advantage of the troubles of the ſtate, and declared him- 
ſelf to be the prince Moy/7apha, who was put to death ſome 
years before. The firſt ſucceſs of this impoſtor rendered 
him maſter of almoſt all Anatolia, and triumphant over 
all the efforts of Mourad Il, who, as his laſt reſource, 
marched againſt him at the head of about eight thouſand 
men. In this extremity, when the ruin of the Othoman 
power ſeemed inevitable, Mourad in deſpair recommended 
himſelf with tears to the prayers of Schemsud-dinn Moham- 
med Boukhary, ſurnamed Emir-Sultan, and ſon-in-law of 
Bayezid IJ. He was the moſt intelligent doctor of his time, 
was very aged, and had the reputation of a ſaint. Aﬀected 
with this prince's ſituation, he prayed fervently to Heaven, 
and in an extacy beheld the Prophet, who gave him com- 


fort by promiſing him that Mourad II ſhould triumph 


over his enemy. He then revived the courage of the Sul- 
tan, girded on his ſabre, loaded him with bleſſings, and 
announced the defeat of the falſe Mouſtapha. This re- 
Port was ſoon ſpread through the two armies, and had 
the effect which might be expected from it. A ſevere 
bleeding at the noſe was ominous to the falſe Mou/tapha, 
and completed the diſtruſt which his party had begun to 
entertain: they conſidered it as prophetic of his unhappy 
deſtiny, and of the accompliſhment of the ſaint's predic- 
tion. The march of Mourad, who halted on the ſhore 
oppoſite Ouloubad, fromtin g the impoſtor's camp, and the 
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ſkilful management of his miniſters and generals, pro- 
duced the revolt of all the Beys ranged under the ſtandard 
of the falſe Moy/7apha, and ſoon after the diſperſion of the 
Whole army. He was taken and brought to Mourad's feet, 

who extinguiſhed in his blood his criminal and hardy en- 
terpriſe. TT 
Thoſe circumſtances are well known which . 
Mourad IT to abdicate his throne in favour of his ſon, 
Mohammed Il, and to leave afterward his retreat in Mag- 
nefia to combat that celebrated European league which 
was formed againſt the Othoman power. After the battle 
of Yarna, yielding to the preſling ſolicitations of his nobles, 
that prince reſumed the crown, which was offered him in 
full council by Mohammed Il, who was deceived by the 
artifices of the Grand-Vezir Khalil Pa/cha. He did not, 
however, ſubmit quietly to his deſtiny, nor reſume his 
former government of Magneſia, till he had been aſſured 
by Caziaſker Khoufrew Efendy, who was highly diſtin- 
guiſhed for his learning and piety, that he ſhould again 
aſcend the throne, and that that event was not diſtant. He 

relied upon the oracle of the Cour ann, which he had con- 
ſalted, he ſaid, after the moſt fervent prayers. 
The event, ſays a national author, juſtified this predic- 
tion: five years after Mohammed ſucceeded to his father 
Mourad II, whoſe death was the effect of the ſame ſuper- 
ſition. This Sultan was hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Ad; inople, the 1ſt Moh. 855 (3d February 1451) : at the cloſe 
of day, as he entered into the city, a Derwiſcb placed him- 
ſelf on the bridge Ada-Kuprufy, over which Mourad was 
obliged to paſs; as ſoon as he perceived him, he fixed his 
eyes upon him, and as he approached, exclaimed in an in- 
ſpired tone, You bade no time, auguſt monarch, to ſpare to 
| impede 
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impede the progreſs of that abyſs, which is the effec? of our 
ins and prevarications againſt the divine law : you are juſt 
approaching the limit of your reign, and the laſt moment of 
your life. The angel of death is already at your door; open 
your arms and receive with entire reſignation this meſſenger 
from heaven. It is the common deſtiny of mankind ; bap 
is he who is taught, during his whole life, to prepare for it 
by reflection. Delay not then, mighty prince, to efface, by 
the tears of repentance and conipunction, the flains of your 
fins, and to merit that eternal bleffedneſs promiſed to thoſe 
believers who live and die in obediencè to the holy command 
ments of the Lord. 

Theſe words made a ſtrong impreſſion upon Mourad 
and his retinue; he immediately expreſſed his profeſſion 
of the faith, and performed ſeveral acts of contrition, caſt- 
ing his eyes alternately on 1s/hac Paſcha and Saroudjie 
Paſcha, who attended at his fide; he arrived half-dead at 
the ſeraglio : his agitation was augmented when he heard 
that the Derzw/ch was a diſciple of the celebrated Mobam- 
med Boukhbary, who, thirty years before, had announced 
the defeat of the falſe Moz/apha. Convinced that this 
audacious. prediction was the decree of Heaven, he pre- 
pared for death, made his will, ſettled the ſucceſſion to: 
the throne, and fell a martyr to his fears on the third day ; 
notwithſtanding, ſay the annals, all the aid of medicine, 
and every exertion of his miniſters, officers, and COUNTS 
to cure his wounded imagination. 

The moſt favourable prognoſtics accompanied the acceſ- 
ſion of Mohammed II. Diviners and aſtrologers foretold 
that his reign thould become illuſtrious by the glories of 
conqueſt: he depended principally on the circumſtance: 
of his proclamation, which happened on a Thurſday, the 

fifth. 
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fifth day of the week, and on his being the ſeventh Sultan 
of his family. The following words of the Cour'ann were 
quoted: * God hath bleſſed the fifth and the ſeventh, 8c. 
Theſe predictions had a powerful influence on the pro- 
jects of this monarch, who became the conqueror of Con- 
ſtantinople, the deſtroyer of the Greek empire, and one 
of the moſt illuſtrious princes of his family, for genius, 
talents, and taſte for learning. On the day of the capture 
of Conſtantinople, the courage of his ſoldiers was almoſt 
extinct, when it was revived by his exhortations, and thoſe 
of the celebrated Scheykbs, Abmed Kurany and Ak-Schemsud- 
dinn, who repeated inceflantly paſſages from the Cour ann 
relative to the conqueſt of that city by the Muſſulmen. 
Theſe opinions in 860 (1456) operated in a different 
manner on the arms of this monarch. The bad ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſe againſt Belgrade, where he gave many proofs 
of his intrepidity, and expoſed himſelf to extreme danger 
to revive the ſpirit of his troops, was attributed to the ap- 
pearance of two comets, on the concluding days of that 
memorable ſiege. The aſtrologers pronounced their aſ- 
pect to be unpropitious ; this perſuaded the Sultan and his 
council that the place ſhould be abandoned, being reſerved, 


as they ſaid, by the decrees of Heaven, for ſome future 


prince of his, family. 
Some years after, Mohammed I carried on a war againſt 
Ougounn-Haſtan, and marched himſelf into Perſia at the 


head of a powerful army. He dreamt that Oz20unn-Haſ- 
ſan, in the habit of a wreſtler, appeared on an immenſe 


Plain, challenging all the heroes of his time to enter the 
liſts with him; that, inflamed with uncommon ardour, 


* Barck-allal”u fy ſebtehba wi khamiſſehha, 
he 
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he had inſtantly thrown off his clothes, and aſſumed thoſe 
of a wreſtler ; that he engaged his antagoniſt, and that 


the victory was diſputed with the moſt furious intrepi- 
dity ; that fortune appeared at firſt to declare againſt him; 


that, yielding to the firſt effort of Ougounn-Haſſan, he 


had bent his knee to the earth ; but that, exerting his 


whole ſtrength, he inſtantly recovered, and by a ſkilful and 


vigorous blow threw his rival on the ground ; that he then 
opened his ſide, and caſt part of his entrails on the plain; 


and that Ousounu-Haſian, covered with duſt and infamy, 


and weltering in his blood, vaniſhed from his fight, filling 
the air with cries and lamentations. When he awoke 
Mohammed Il mentioned this viſion to his courtiers, mi- 
niſters, and principal officers. They conſidered it as pro- 
phetic of the moſt ſignal fortune; the report was circu- 
lated through the camp, and had a powerfut influence on 
the ſoldiers; they marched with confidence againſt the ene- 
my; and every event of the war teſtified the favourable 
opinion which had been entertained of this myſterious. 


dream. 


To the influence of the occult ſciences are attributed all 


the hardy enterpriſes of Selim J. This prince diſputed 
the throne with his three elder brothers, and even took 
up arms againſt his father, Bayez:d Il, who wiſhed to abdi- 
cate the empire in favour of prince Amed, but who at 
laſt reſigned it to Selim. The confidence with which the 
young Sultan combated, both by arms and negociations, the 
intrigues of Bayezid's miniſters and courtiers, was chiefly 
ſupported by a ſingular prediction. On the day of his birth 
in Amaſſia, of which province his father had the command 
in the reign of Mohammed II his uncle, a Derwi/ch, appeared 


at the gate of the palace, and declared aloud, that the empire 
had 
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had great cauſe for joy, ſince a prince was to be added to 
the Othoman family, who would revive the ſplendour and 
majeſty of the throne; that his name ſhould, like the ſun, 
diffuſe its radiance over the whole ſurface of the earth; 
that, ſucceeding to his father Bayegid, he ſhould immorta- 
lize his reign by ſeven remarkable events, which ſhould 
contribute to fortify his power, and to extend the Otho- 
man monarchy ; and that theſe events ſhould be viſibly 
indicated and announced by ſeven ſpots on the prince 8 
body at his birth. 

As ſoon as he was born, they examined his body, and 
fancied that they found the ſeven ſpots mentioned by the 
Derwiſcbh: this ſolitary was revered as an inſpired character, 
and dying a ſhort time afterward, was extolled by all the in- 
habitants of the country, particularly after the death of Se- 
lim J. under whoſe reign the ſeven remarkable events pre- 
dicted by that holy man were thought to take place; 
1. The elevation of that prince to the throne while his 
father Bayesid was alive; 2. the ſucceſs of his arms againſt 
prince Ahmed his brother, who contended with him for 
the empire; 3. the artifice with which he fruſtrated the 
ſchemes of prince Corcoud, his brother and his rival; 4. the 
great advantages which he obtained over Schab-Iſmail, king 
of Perſia; 5. the conqueſt of the principality of Zoulcader in 
Aſia; 6. the defeat of Can/ou-Ghatory, which was followed 
by the ſubjection of Syria; and, 7. the defeat of Touman- 
Baib, which was followed by the conqueſt of Egypt, and 
the ſubmiſſion of Hidjeas in Arabia. 

This prediction, however, was not the ſole motive which 
directed, during his reign, the conduct of Selim. Auguries 
equally favourable encouraged his enterpriſes againſt Per- 
lia and Egypt. On his march againſt SHο-I mail, in 920 

(1514), 


\ 
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(1514), he was encamped at Tane Sazy, on the frontiers, 
when an eclipſe of the ſun induced the aſtrologers and di- 
viners to announce the moſt propitious event to this ex- 
pedition againſt the Perſian uſurper. They declared, that 
God meant to expreſs by this appearance the darkneſs with 
which that kingdom ſhould be overſpread, and the ruin 


which it ſhould experience from the arms of a prince who 
had only undertaken that war to ſupport the cauſe of 
Heaven, the glory of Iſlamiſm, and the extirpation of he- 
reſies expreſsly reprobated by the law. The celebrated 
battle of T/chaldirann was fought three days afterward, 
whole conſequences ay ſo glorious to the Othoman 


people. 


Selim was ſoon obliged to turn his arms againſt Egypt, 


which was leagued with Perſia; and though equally victori- 
ous over Cauſou Ghawry, who fell at Merita-Dabił, and entire 


maſter of Syria, he heſitated to purſue his ſucceſs againſt the 
new king Touman-Baih, who made at Cairo formidable 


preparations for his defence. His warlike diſpoſition was 


oppoſed by his council, who pleaded earneſtly for peace. 
In this undecided ſituation he applied to a hermit at Damas, 
who enjoyed the higheſt reputation as a diviner and a faint. 
This hermit aſſured the Sultan that victory ſhould attend his 
ſteps ;' that he ſhould triumph over Touman-Baib; and that 


the kingdom of Egypt ſhould- be ſubject to his power: he 


declared that his prediction was founded on the following 


myſterious words in the pſalms of David, Our fincere and 
faithful ſervants ſhall inherit the earth after that they have 
mentioned, &c. This laſt word indicated, he ſaid, the pro- 
feſſion of the Mahometan faith. He alſo aſſured the mo- 
narch that, inſtructed by the principles of his ſcience, he 
found in this paſſage the names of Selim and Egypt, with 
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the epocha of a happy revolution in that country in fa- 
vour of the Othoman family. In the tranſports of his joy, 
Selim loaded him with kindneſs and honour, and recom- 


mended himſelf to his prayers: he would not, however, 


depart from him till he had learned the fate and duration 
of his reign. The ſage refuſed for ſome time to comply 
with his requeſt; but at length, obliged to yield to his ear- 
neſt ſolicitation, he informed him that his reign would 
conclude before the expiration of nine years; but that, 
from its glorious events, he would hold a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the hiſtory of nations. At theſe words Selim obſerved 
a melancholy filence, which was only interrupted. by deep 
ſighs and accents of grief. After a gloomy pauſe, he de- 
fired to know the horoſcope of prince Suleyman his ſon. 
He /hall be happy, replied the hermit; he /hall reign near half 
a century, and be equally diſtinguiſhed by his ſplendid actions 
and warlike virtues. Alas ! replied Selim with tears, f 
Heaven would have granted me ſo long @ reign, it would 
have equalled that of Solomon. His converſation, however, 


with the hermit determined him to march againſt Toz- 


mMan-Baih; and the event having correſponded with the 
prediction, he from that moment became a prey to a 
fatal melancholy, whoſe cauſe he communicated to his fa- 
vourites on his death-bed, in the ninth year of his reign. 
By. preying ſo long upon his mind, this prediction, no 
doubt, deſtroyed his health, and abridged his life. 
Though he poſſefled a powerful genius and excellent 
talents, this prince was the perpetual victim of ſuperſtition. 
After his conqueſt of Egypt, he left at Cairo many proofs 
of oſtentation and piety. He ordered the nilometer to be 
decorated with a ſuperb Keo/cb4, on which were engraved 
theſe Arabian verſes of his own compoſition : A the pro- 


perty 
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perty and poſſeſſions of mankind belong to God alone, who is 
their ſovereign diſpoſer, and who ' deſtroys at his will the con- 
querors of kingdoms, and the maſters of the riches of the 
Nile; for if a ſingle inch of land belonged excluſively to us, 
or in common with others, the earth would then be conjidered 
as belonging to us in partnerſbip with God. Beneath theſe 
_ verſes is written: Khadim'ul-Foukara' Selim; that is, the 
ſervant of the poor, Selim. When the work was finiſhed, 
he repaired thither in the moſt ſplendid apparel; but on 
his entrance into the K2o/chk a diamond ring dropped from 
his finger, and fell into the Nile. He conſidered this as an 
omen extremely unpropitious ; he thought it foretold the 
approaching loſs of all his conqueſts : in his agitation he 
commanded every effort to be made for the recovery of his 
ring. The firſt diver brought it up, and reſtored the 
tranquillity of his mind. In the tranſport of his joy, Selim 
bade him aſk as a reward whatever he choſe. The man, 
who had only one eye, and was of a ſickly conſtitution, 
was contented with requeſting the tax of a Para® on every 
veſſel which entered or left the harbour of Boulaꝶ on the 
Nile. This moderate and judicious petition aſtoniſned the 
Sultan and his whole court. Selim inſtantly granted it, 
gave him the higheſt proofs of his generoſity, and regret- 
ted exceedingly that the phyſical ſituation of this Egyp- 
tian did not allow' him to be honoured with any PRs 
employment. 

Suleyman J had a partiality no leſs violent than tnt of 
Selim his father for the theurgic ſciences. His acceſſion 
to the throne was attended by a thouſand preſages reſpect- 


ms the future ſplendour of his reign, and the (proſperity | 4 


* Forty paras male a niaſter; whoſe preſent ! is forty- five ſous, 
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of his empire. Theſe favourable predictions were chiefly 


founded on the good fortune which they attribute to whole 
numbers, ſince this Sultan was born in the gooth year of 
the Hegira, and was alſo the tenth monarch of his family. 


This prompted Suleyman J to undertake thoſe great enter- 


priſes which rendered his reign illuſtrious. It was, indeed, 
the moſt proſperous period of the monarchy. He extend- 
ed the limits of his empire on our continent in three di- 
rections. In his council and army he had many men of 
firſt-rate abilities, particularly the Grand-Vezir, Vrabim 
Paſcha. 

This celebrated renegado, who was attached to the ſe- 
raglio from his earlieſt youth, and had captivated in an ex- 
treme degree the affections of Suleyman I, was indebted for 
his rapid advancement to his own merit and his maſter's 
favour: obtaining at length the firſt dignity in the ſtate, he 
ſupported it during thirteen years with the higheſt repu- 
tation, till he aſſumed the title of Ser-Aſter-Sultan, of 
which he was the firſt example in the annals of the em- 
pire. Though in the latter part of his life he abuſed his 


power to ſuch a degree as to become an odious tyrant in 


the opinion of the whole nation, yet neither his own con- 
duct, nor the intrigues of his enemies, nor the beſt- 
founded accuſations, could ever remove thoſe prejudices in 
his favour which his imperial maſter entertained. A viſions 
however, was able at once to deſtroy his boaſted proſperity z 
it alarmed Suleyman, and ruined his Vezir. In 941 (1524), 
during an obſtinate and bloody war with Perſia, Brabim 
Paſcha, who was ever ready to ſacrifice the firſt characters 
in the empire to his own intereſt, accuſed I&kender T/cheleby, 
miniſter of the finances, a man of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and cauſed him to be put to death, The ſame night Su- 

leyman 
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/eyman I thought he ſaw, in a dream, this unfortunate mini- 
{ter covered with a radiant light, and indignantly reproach- 
ing his weakneſs for allowing himſelf to be governed 
by a perfidious Vezir, his imprudence in haſtily executing 
his decrees, and his-cruelty in condemning to death, with- 
out the form of examination, an innocent and virtuous of- 
ficer, whoſe talents were ſo neceſſary to the ſervice of re- 
ligion and the ſtate. After this addreſs, he furiouſly at- 
tacked the Sultan, and threw a cord round his neck to 
ſtrangle him. The fears of Suleyman at this inſtant. awoke 
him; he ſtarted up, was convinced that the viſion was a 
warning from Heaven; made an immediate enquiry con- 
cerning the conduct of his miniſter ; and finding him guilty, 
revenged upon his head the death of the innocent Mender 
T/cheleby. 

Three years after, this Sultan, the terror of Wh and 
Aſia, attacked the Iſle of Corfor, belonging to the republic 
of Venice; the ſiege was far advanced, when an uncom- 
mon ſtorm of hail made havock in his camp, and wound- 
ed a great number of his ſoldiers and cattle. Suleyhman, 
conſidering it as an unpropitious omen, ordered that the 
ſiege ſhould immediately be raiſed; and retired, notwith- 


ſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations of his generals, who. aſ- 
ſured him that he would ſoon be in Fan of it, either 


by capitulation or a general aſſault. 
Theſe ſingular opinions had no leſs inffiietice on the 


mind of Selim II. Though no one was more infected 


with the notions of fatality, yet this prince paſſed his whole 
life in diſſipation and intemperance. In 980 (1572): the 
appearance of a comet, which had the brightneſs and 
magnitude of Venus, excited his apprehenſions; theſe were 


— by the predictions of the aſtrologers, who de- 
clared: 


— 
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Aared that this phenomenon announced the calamities 
W which exceſſive rain would inflict upon the empire. Forty 
W days afterward, ſays the hiſtorian, they imagined: them- 
WY ſelves threatened with an univerſal deluge : inceſſant rains 
If overflowed his dominions in Europe and Aſia; laid waſte 
Magneſia, Kutahiye, Adrinople, 8c. ; ſwept away on all ſides 
= men, cattle, houſes, and rendered impaſſable TE) ſeveral 
weeks the bridges and public roads. 

Þ Another event, two years afterward, inbaſed/ a ſevere 
# _ melancholy into the mind of this prince, whoſe reign had 
bi [ already experienced great difaſters, particularly that of the 
entire deſtruction of his fleet at Lepanto. A fire broke out 
4 [ in the kitchens of the ſeraglio, and reduced them to aſhes, 
|: 1 together with the offices, which contained china to an im- 
i menſe value. Selim I conſidered this omen as pernicious 
td his own perſon: he recollected that the ſame circum- 
ſtance happened at Adrinople, under the reign of his grand- 
father Selim J, and that it had been followed by the death 


of that Sultan, His ſpirits were broken, and he believed 
himſelf approaching the cloſe of life: under the influence 
of the moſt gloomy melancholy, he renounced the uſe of 
wine, abandoned his former plan of living, paſſed his time 
in prayer, meditation, and the exerciſe of virtue, and pre- 
pared for death, notwithſtanding the advice of his phyſi- 
= cians, and the exhortation of his courtiers. In this ſtate of 
WW dejection he went to ſee a ſuperb bath, which he had or- 
= deredto be repaired and ſumptuouſly decorated. As he was 
walking over the marble pavement of this edifice his foot 
1] ſhpped, he fell with violence, and was extremely bruiſed. 
nin conſequence of this he was attacked by a pain in his 
_ Mfiomach and a ſevere fever; after ſix weeks illneſs, which 
'F was much augmented by the dread of approaching death, 

| he 
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he terminated his days with ſentiments (ſays a national 
writer) capable of atoning in the e785 of * Creator 8 his 


debaucheries and exceſs. 
The acceſſion of his ſon, Mourad Ih, in 982 (I rg af- 


forded a new ſubject of terror to fuperftitions minds. 


There is a prevailing opinion, that the firſt words which 
are uttered by a new monarch are always prophetic either 
of the proſperity or misfortunes of his reign. Secretly in- 
formed of his father's death, Mourad I departed: haſtily 
from Magneſia, of which he had the command, arrived in 
the night at the ſeragho, and received the homage of all 
the officers of his family, who, ranged round the: throne, 
waited with ſilent impatience: for the firſt words which he 
ſhould ſpeak. : they were the following I am hungry, let 
Me have ſometbiug to eat. A general terror prevailed; they 
anticipated with grief the calamities with which'the reign 
of this. prince was threatened. The event gave too much 
credit to this ridiculous: opinion; that ſame. year Conſtan- 
Zinople and different provinces of the empire were afflicted! 


: with a dreadful famine :: to this ſcourge war and civil di- 
ſenſions ſucceeded, and Wen this reign e diſ— | 


aſtrous. 


Three years after; . apgextante of a comet in the | 


eaſt increaſed the alarms of the court and of the empire. 
The Moupbty of that time, Cagizade Schemsuddinn Efendy,. 
who had ſome knowledge of aſtronomy, pretended that 
that ſame comet had already appeared eleven times ſince 
the creation of the world; that it had always announced 
extraordinary events, ſome fortunate; others unpropitious; 4 
that the epochas of its appearance were, I. the murder 
of Abel; 2. the univerſal deluge; 3. the perſecution of 
dbrabam * Nemroud; 4. the deſtruction of the ancient 
| Arabs, 
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Arabs, Cawm-ad; 5. that of the Arabian tribe, Catum- 
Salibb; 6. the miraculous deliverance of Moſes; 7. the ſub- 
merſion of Pharaoh in the Red Sea; 8. the battle of Bedr- 
Huneynn, ſo glorious to the Prophet Mohammed; 9g. the 
murder of the Khaliph Qſinan J; 10. that of the Kha- 
liph Ay J; and, 11. the origin of the ſect of the Yezidys. 
This chief of the Oz/za5, in concert with ſome aſtrolo- 
gers, aſſerted, contrary to the opinion of many others, that 
this twelfth appearance of the ſame comet indicated the 
ſucceſs of the Othoman arms againſt the Perſians, with 
whom the empire was then at war. _ Theſe predictions 
contributed to render Mourad III averſe to every propoſal 
of peace between the two nations, and to prolong a de- 
ſtructive war during twelve ſucceſſive years, whoſe conſe- 
quences brought equal deſolation upon both empires. 
When the Othoman power was in this ſtate of diſtreſs, 
ſhaken by hoſtile violence and domeſtic diſorder, the year 
1000 of the Hegira augmented the apprehenſions of the 
weak and credulous. Though the ideas of proſperity or 
- misfortune be equally attached to theſe whole numbers, 
their minds were too much dejected to expect any other 
than ſiniſter events. Many reſtleſs and audacious perſons 
took advantage of theſe prejudices and circumſtances: to 
gratify their luſt and ambition. The moſt daring enter- 
priſes were attempted in different provinces of the empire, 
as well as in the capital itſelf, where an inſurrection of the 
ſoldiers occaſioned the diſgrace of the Grand-Vezir Ferbad 
Paſcha, that of the general of the Janiſſaries Satordiy Mo- 
hammed Agha, and gave birth to new troubles, which pro- 
longed the calamities of the empire. Several aſtrologers hav- 
ing foretold that the nation ſhould be engaged in a long war 
PEN its - both in * and Aſia, Mourad Ill, 
till 
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till then generous and beneficent, became ſuddenly avari- 
cious and oppreſſive. He employed the moſt odious means 
of accumulating wealth, that he might be enabled to de- 
fend his dominions againſt his enemies. 

The hand of this prince, which fell ſo heavy on his 
nation, was open only to aſtrologers, diviners, and inter- 
preters of dreams, who acquired rapid fortunes by his ex- 


treme prodigality; but of theſe the moſt remarkable was 


an obſcure Albanian, named Schudjea, who, from extreme 
indigence, attained the higheſt proſperity. In his earlieſt 
youth he became a Derw/ch of the order of the Ummy- 
 $Sinanns, and gained ſome acquaintance, under the Schey&b 

of his convent at Conſtantinople, with the ſpeculative ſci- 
ences; but ſoon diſguſted with his ſituation, he relin- 
quiſhed the habit of a Derw!/ch, and was enrolled as a ja- 
niflary in the corps of the Adjemy-Ogblauns: a few months 
after he was exiled from this fituation on account of ſome 
youthful frolic; in a ſtate of miſery, and deſtitute of re- 
ſource, he reſolved to become a maſon ; a quarrel with one 
of his fellow-labourers obliged him, ſome time after, to 
quit Conſtantinople and go to Magneſia; he there became 
a gardener, and after living in the families of ſeveral per- 
ſons of rank in that country, he engaged to take care of 
the vineyards of the K2haya Cadinn, or governeſs of the 
Harem of Mourad III, then hereditary prince and governor. 
of that province. Schudjea, who poſſeſſed intelligence and 
penetration, led at that time a ſober and auſtere life, fol- 
lowed all the practices of the Derw/chs without wearing 
their habits, exerciſed the art of divination which he had 
early ſtudied, became an interpreter of dreams, acquired 
ſome conſequence in the opinion of the inferior officers of 
the palace, and thus recommended himſelf to the attention 
L 1 of 
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of the governeſs. This woman, named Raziye Khatunny 
already conſidered her vine-drefler as a perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by his knowledge and the auſterity of his life, when prince 
Mourad had a viſion which diſturbed his tranquillity. 

He dreamt that he aſcended a ſtair-caſe conſiſting of 
twenty marble ſteps, and entered a ſuperb pavilion, whoſe 
roof was compoſed of thirty arches, which ſeemed to loſe 
themſelves in the clouds; that that edifice preſented on all 
ſides the moſt delightful views; that in the midſt of this 
enchantment he had wiſhed to ſee his two ſons, the princes 
Mohammed and Mahmoud, and had looked. for them in 
vain; that leaving the pavilion he deſcended by the ſame 
ſteps, and had reached only the fourth when he ſtarted 
from his ſleep. Alarmed at this dream, he mentioned it 
the day after to the governeſs of his Harem, who had the 
greateſt influence over his mind. She wrote the dream, 
and ſent it to her vine-dreſſer. He explained it, declaring 
that, according to the ſecrets of his ſcience, it could be at- 
tended only with proſperous effects : the ſtair-caſe por- 
tended his elevation to the throne ; the twenty ſteps, the 
number of years which he would reign; the pavilion de- 
corated with ſuperb arches, the greatneſs of his empire; 
the abſence of the princes his ſons, whom he had ſought 
in vain, their approaching ſeparation from their father's 
court; his awaking on the fourth ſtep, that in four days 
he ſhould aſcend the throne of his anceſtors. 

Though twenty-ſeven days elapſed before he was in- 
formed of the death of his father Selim Il, the accompliſh- 
ment of this firſt part of the prediction left him no doubt 
reſpecting all the reſt; from that moment he conſidered 
Schudjea as a ſacred character, loaded him with preſents 
and kindneſs, decorated him with the title of Schey4b, car- 

ried 
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ried him to Conſtantinople, and admitted him to the moſt 
intimate familiarity. Theſe firſt blandiſhments of for- 
tune Schudjea bore with an aſtoniſhing ſtrength of mind, 
though he omitted no endeavours to obtain the entire con- 
fidence of the Sultan: he paſſed whole hours with him 
converſing on ſpeculative ſcience and abſtracted ſubjects; 
he thus faſcinated this monarch, and made him deviate, 
ſay the annals, from the true principles of the pure and 
holy doctrine of the Cour ann, The firſt favour which he 
requeſted of his maſter, was the poſſeſſion of an ample 
manſion in the ſuburb Aya-Capouſſꝭ, at the repairs of which 
he had himfelf worked, when he exerciſed the trade of a 
maſon. Mourad ITT immediately ordered his requeſt to be 
complied with ; and the nobleman to whom the houſe be- 
longed was obliged to ſell it, for a ſum which was affigned 
him out of the public treaſure. Eſtabliſhed in his palace, 
Schugjea lived in the moſt ſumptuous manner. Mourad III 
viſited him frequently, and never departed without grant- 
ing him ſome favour of immenſe value. He diſpenſed his 

"maſter's favours, and diſpoſed at will of the firſt offices of 
the ſtate. All the lords of the Seraglio, the nobles, miniſ- 
ters, Oulemas, 8c. recommended themſelves to his protec- 
tion by the moſt aſſiduous reſpect. When he failed to ap- 
pear at the Seraglio, he always received a note from his ſo- 
vereign, written in the moſt familiar ſtyle, in which he 
called him Schey#him, Efendim, Sultanim, that is, my 
Scheykhb, my Lord, my Sultan, c. 

Arrived at the higheſt degree of grandeur and opulence, 
and revered as a ſaint, Schudjea formed at Conſtantinople 
a conſiderable eſtabliſhment, had in his palace a numerous 
Harem, aſſembled in it young ſlaves of both ſexes, ſecretly 
filled his cellar, by the aſfiſtance of a Jew, with the beſt 

L1 2 European 
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European wines, and devoted himſelf to the indulgence of 
the moſt extreme debauchery. This impoſtor had, how- 
ever, the art of ſo well concealing his conduct from the 
Sultan, that nothing could diminiſh his kindneſs and eſteem 
for this firſt of his favourites. He conſtantly reproved thoſe 
miniſters and officers who dared to inform him of the 
Scheykb's infamous behaviour. All i fa//e, he replied ; it 7s 
envy and calumny which are his accuſers : I know Schudjea, 
he is a model of wiſdom, learning, and piety ; I have given him 
my confidence, and he ſhall loſe it only with my life. Schudjea 
never, indeed, loft his good opinion : he died the victim of 
exceſs in 996 (1588), after having, for ten years, governed 
the mind and the empire of his maſter. . Mourad III was 
the more inconſolable for his loſs, as he believed his own 
happineſs connected with that of Schudjea. This exceſſive 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition continued to tyrannize over him, 
and ſhortened the period of his life. 

This prince had formerly honoured with his favour 


 Saatdjy Haſſan, one of the gentlemen of his bed- chamber 


| Taiſed to the rank of Silibdar-Agba, or grand-maſter of his 
| hHhouſhold, The high reputation of this officer gave um- 
brage to the Grand-Vezir, Codjea Sinan Paſcha, who, by a 
dark picture of his character, prevailed upon Mourad III 
to expel him from the Seraglio; but a ſhort time after he 
returned into favour, obtained the title of Pa/cha, and the 
government of Diyarbeꝶir. Being recalled two years after, 
at his return to Conſtantinople he had an extraordinary 
viſion. Re-eſtabliſhed in the Seraglio as Silibdar-Agba, he 
was walking in the gardens of the palace with Mourad III, 
when the moſt celebrated prieſt in Conſtantinople, the 
Scheykb Emir Eſchtiby, was announced: after his obeiſance 
to the Sultan, that prelate advanced, preſented him with a 

wand, 
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wand, and addreſſed him in the following words: This, Sir, 
7s the key which you have committed to my care; it bas been 


of no uſe to me, ſincè I have found it impoſſble to open any 
door whatever. At that moment” Su/eyzman I appeared at 


the bottom of the garden: Mourad II haftened to meet 
him, and attempted to ſhew him every mark of the warmeſt 
affection ; but he retreated with anger, and turned his back 
upon him: the prieſt then advanced in a ſupplicating poſ- 
ture, and conjured Suleyman I not to chagrin Mourad III, 
but to treat him with indulgence if his life was reprehen- 
ſible; he drew afterward from his boſom, and preſented to 
Suleyman't, a Kible-Nouma, a little marble plate in the. form 
of an aſtronomical tablet, which indicated the poſition of 
Mecca for the five daily prayers. This prince turned to 
Saatdiy Haſſan Paſcha, and deſired him to examine it, 
and ſee if it was accurately conſtructed. He had no ſooner 
touched the Kib/z-Nouma, than it was transformed into a 
great geographical chart, repreſenting almoſt all the Otho- 
man empire, particularly Hungary, with the frontier places 
of that continent. Suleyman I, ſurveying it with attention, 
pointed to ſeveral fortreſſes which be ſaid did not exiſt in 
his time: a moment after, one of the ends of the map 
eſcaping from the hands of Hafan Paſcba, it rolled up by 
itſelf, and reſumed its former ſhape; Mourad III, oppreſſed 
with ſadneſs, complained of being ill, and teſtifying ſome 
diſquietude concerning the effects of a remedy they ap- 
plied to him, which was a cincture compoſed of many ſmall 


Pieces of white cryſtal, Suleyman I told him that his malady 


would be incurable, and that he would ſink under it, if he 
did not inſtantly ſacrifice fifty-two ſheep, four of which 
muſt be black, eight variegated, and the reſt white. 


When he awoke, Saatdjy Haſan Paſcba wrote down this 


viſion, 
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viſion, and ſent it to Mourad III. He at firſt ſmiled at it, 
and treated Hafan as a viſionary; but three days after, 


feeling a ſevere pain in his ſtomach, he paid attention to 
the dream. He ſent immediately a large ſum of money to 
Haſſan Paſcha, with an order to ſacrifice fifty-two ſheep, 
agreeably to the viſion. This ancient favourite was verſed 
in judicial aſtrology : he communicated his viſion to other 
aſtrologers, and they were all unanimous 1n their interpre- 
tation. They ſaid, that the prieſt repreſented the angel of 
death ; that the wand given for a key indicated the Grand- 
Vezir Cogjea Sinan Paſcha, whoſe army had been unſuc- 
ceſsful in Hungary; that the interview between Suley- 
aan I and Mourad TI, in the gardens of the Seraglio, an- 
nounced the approaching union of their ſouls in the de- 
lightful regions of eternity ; that the girdle of cryſtal de- 
noted the fragility and nothingneſs of this world, as well 
as the nakedneſs of man, who, at his death, carries with 
him only the value of his good or bad actions; that the 
transformation of the Kib/e-Nouma into a geographical 
chart, repreſented the viciffitude of human things ; that 


the declaration of Suleyman IJ. reſpecting the places con- 


quered after his death, predicted the inſtability of theſe 
new poſſeſſions, and their approaching loſs; that the ſacri- 
fice of the four black ſheep intimated the deſtiny of the 
four eldeſt children of Mourad III, already arrived at the 
age of maturity; that of the eight variegated ſheep, al- 
laded to the eight younger princes; and that of the forty 
white ones, to the tranquil ſituation of the forty principal 
Odaliꝭs of the imperial Harem, who are contented with 
ſharing the favours of the ſovereign, and giving heirs to 
the throne, without being allowed to interfere with poli- 


tical or court intrigues. 
Though 
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Though the aſtrologers cautiouſly avoided communi- 
cating to the Sultan this unpropitious interpretation, yet 
the viſion, and his. ſickneſs, taught him to believe that 
his death was approaching. Under the influence of this 
gloomy apprehenſion, he walked in the gardens of the Se- 
raglio, and afterward retired to take repoſe in the K29/chk 
Sinan Paſcha, on the banks of the Boſphorus, which was 
erected ſome years before at the expence of the Grand- 
Vezir of that name, and furniſhed in the maſt ſplendid and 
ſumptuous manner. In it the Sultans give audience every 
year to the Capoudan Paſcha, both in the ſpring when this 
grand-admiral departs with his ſquadron to cruiſe in the 
Archipelago, and in the autumn when he returns from his 
expedition. When he entered this pavilion, Mourad III 


ordered muſic, and fixed upon a mournful air, which be- ; 


gan with the following words: I am overwhelmed with the 


weight of my calamities ; 0 due / be 4 this night 2 8 


Hear me, &c. 

During this gloomy * a via accident completed 
the deſpair of this monarch: two Alexandrian veſſels en- 
tered the harbour, and, as they ſaluted the Seraglio, the ex- 
Ploſion broke ſeveral panes in the windows of the Keo/ch, 
whoſe fragments were ſcattered on the ſopha, and even on 
the robes of. the Sultan. The canon of the largeſt men of 
war had never produced the ſame effect. Mourad III was 
convinced that it was a preſage of the moſt fatal import. 
He told the officers who attended him, that every thing 
announced his approaching death, and that he ſhould never 
again behold that delightful pavilion. He accompanied 
theſe Weres "_ deep ſighs and a torrent of tears. He 
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retired to his apartment, threw' himſelf upon his ſopha, 


and died four days after, in the fifty-fourth Year of his 


age. 

Under his ſon Mobammed ITI, whoſe reign was not leſs 
diſaſtrous, a Beuluꝶ-Baſcby, or general officer of the Sey- 
banns, who make part of the body of janiflaries, was diſ- 


graced; he paſſed over into Aſia, and in 1008 (1599) 
planned a moſt daring enterpriſe, favoured by circum- 


ſtances, and ſtill more by the credulity of the vulgar. This 
impoſtor, named Cara-Yazidjy-Aba*ul-Halim, declared him- 


ſelf a prince of the ancient family of the Beno-Scbeddad, 


and that the prophet Mohammed, appearing to him in a 
dream, had aſſured him that on account of his noble origin, 
the purity of his religion, the ſimplicity of his manners, 


he was predeſtined to operate a great revolution in the em- 


pire, and to preſide over Anatolia as a free and independent 


prince. The report of this viſion allured to his ſtandard a 
crowd of adventurous vagabonds, who paid him the ho- 


nours of a ſovereign. Becoming ſoon maſter of Ourſa and 
the neighbouring country, he afſumed the title of Schab, 


formed a court, created vezirs, miniſters, officers, 8c. and, 
like the Othoman Sultans, - iſſued Beraths and Fermans, de- 


corated with his monogram, Tougbra, and the following 


words: Halim-Schah, ever- victorious, Daima Musafer. 


This enterpriſe was attended with pernicious e 
to the Othoman monarchy. 

Under the ſame reign the horrors of ſuperſtition hanged 
the imperial family into a general mourning. A miſerable 
Scheykhb, who pretended to be a moſt ſkiltul cabaliſt, ſo far 
influenced the hereditary prince Sultan Mabmoud, as-to 
perſuade him, that if he delayed to ſeize the throne of his 
father, he would experience the. moſt fatal deſtiny, Se- 
duced 
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duced by this impoſtor, Mabmoud permitted him to uſe 
witchcraft and ſorcery to abridge the life of the Sultan. 
Their letters were intercepted, and ſhewn to Mohammed III, 


vho, in the firſt tranſports of his anger, condemned his 


ſon to death, and ordered the ſlave his mother to be thrown 
into the Boſphorus ; which was alſo the fate of the Schey#b, 


and of three officers who v were Wan in this 1 


myſtery. 

Mohammed Ill became himſelf the victim of his own 
credulity. On entering the Seraglio he met one day a ſim- 
ple Derwi/ch, whoſe weakneſs of intelle& had gained him 
the character of a ſaint, and who exclaimed in the follow- 
ing terms: O auguſt monarch! do not Number over your 

ſituation. I announce to you a melancholy event, which will 
happen in fifly-ſiæx days from the preſent time. He was agi- 
tated by this addreſs. Some weeks after he fell ſick, and 
really died on the fifty-ſixth day. 

His fon Aimed 7 was not equally weak ; yet nder his 
reign the empire was threatened with the ſevereſt calami - 
ties by the ſuperſtitious Grand- Vezir Naſſoub Pa/cha. He 
was ſeduced by ſome aſtrologers, who, from motives of in- 
tereſt, never ceaſed to inculcate that he was born under a 
propitious planet, that his proſperity could not be ſhaken, 
and that his horoſcope aſſigned him honours equal to thoſe 


of the regal dignity. His credulous mind was long fed 


with theſe extravagant ideas, his adminiſtration was ex- 
ceedingly tyrannical, he diſregarded the miniſters and no- 
bles, conducted himſelf in the moſt unbecoming manner, 
and even forgot in his preſence the reſpe& which he owed 
his ſovereign. His behaviour gave ſuch offence to 4bmed I, 
that on his audacious refuſal to appear on a Friday at the 
Seraglio, the Sultan dared not leave his palace to go as uſual 
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to the moſque, but ordered the hotel of his prime miniſter 
to be inveſted by a hundred BoJandjys of the Seraglio, and 
by a numerous party of the janiflaries, conducted by their 
Agha. The fatal cord by which he expired was doubtleſs 
the crown promiſed. him by the wretched aſtrologers, who, 
being the authors of his guilt, became juſtly the partakers 


of his puniſhment. This event happened in 1023 (1614). 


This ſame Vezir freed the ſtreets and public places of 


Conſtantinople-from the dogs which uſed to wander through 


them. They were not put to death, but by his orders 
tranſported to Scutary and its environs. This fingular and 
ridiculous action muſt be attributed to ſome ſuperſtitious 
principle, which the gloomy tyrant never condeſcended to 
explain. 

In the ſecond year of the reign of 1 I, the appear- 
ance of a new comet in 1027 (1618), and the baneful pre- 
ſages which attended it, ſpread terror and diſorder through- 
out the empire. Theſe predictions agitated the minds of 
the people, gave activity to the intrigues and cabals which 
ſoon divided the Seraglio and the court, under a young, 
inconſiderate, and unexperienced prince, devoted entirely 
to his favourites, particularly to his preceptor, Khodjea Omer 
Efendy. All the national writers mention this Khogjea as 
the principal author of that project, which was meditated 


by O/man Il, of making the pilgrimage to Mecca, in order 


to diſband the janiſſaries, and to raiſe in Egypt a freſh body 
of troops: The obſtinate reſolution of the young Sultan 
began to yield to the oppoſition of his court and of the 
Oulemas, whoſe voice was united with the murmurs of the 
people and the ſeditious exclamations of the ſoldiers, when 
a dream fixed his uncertain mind, and precipitated the em- 
pire into a chaos of calamities. 


He 
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He dreamt that he was clad in armour, ſeated on his 
throne, and reading the Cour ann, when Mohammed ap- 
peared, and with an angry aſpect daſhed the book from 
his hand, deſpoiled him of his armour, ſmote him on the 


face, and threw him to the ground, from whence he was 


unable to riſe to embrace the knees of the Prophet. He 
awoke ſuddenly, and, in the midſt of his perplexity, ap- 
plied firſt to Khodjea Omer Efendy, to explain the meaning 
of this alarming viſion. This artful character replied, that 
his dream evidently announced the Prophet's anger on ac- 


count of his irreſolution to viſit his ſacred aſhes at Medina, 


and to perform at the ſame time the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

To relieve his anxious perplexity Oſinan went incognito 
the ſame day to conſult a celebrated Scheykb at Scutary, 
called Ukudary Mahmoud Efendy, who was reſpected as a 
faint, and conſidered as the moſt ſkilful of all the interpreters 
of dreams. This ſage told him, in general terms, that his 


viſion was a celeſtial warning to repent of his prevarica- 


tions, and to become during his future life attentive to the 


duties of the throne, and to the precepts and practice of 


religion. Ofman now no longer heſitated to conſider his 


viſion as a heavenly oracle; he determined to depart, haſ- 


tened the preparations for his voyage, and rejected with 
unſhaken firmneſs all the remonſtrances of the Moupbty, 
of the Grand-Yezir, and of the whole Divan. Mankind 
are acquainted with the melancholy fate of this young 
monarch, and with the deſtructive conſequences of his 
death, which during many years, in the reigns of Monta- 
pha I and Mourad I, diſtreſſed and deſolated the empire. 
An imbecility of mind preſerved the former of theſe 


princes from ſuperſtition ; but the latter, notwithſtanding 


his genius and intelligence, was as much its victim as his 
M m 2 anceſtors, 
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anceſtors. As he was one day walking at Be/chik-ta/ch, he 
was ſurpriſed by a ſtorm which obliged him to take ſhelter 
under a ſuperb K2o/c44, erected on the ſea-ſhore by his fa- 
ther Amed JI; he was attended by ſeveral officers of his 
houſhold : to amuſe him, one of them preſented him with 
a gay but ſatirical volume, of which a certain NV y was the 
author. Mourad I was peruſing it with pleaſure, and 
laughing exceedingly, when a flaſh of lightning ſtruck the 
Keoſchh, and paſſed through the middle of the apartment. 
The officers, through fear, fell proſtrate on the ground. 
Believing this accident expreſſive of the wrath of Heaven, 
Mourad IY tore the book, denounced curſes on its author, 
ſwore never for the future to indulge in ſuch kind of read- 
ing, prayed a conſiderable time, commanded facrifices to 
be offered, and alms to be abundantly diſtributed. _ 
Some months before his death, an eclipſe of the ſun 
alarmed him exceedingly, notwithſtanding the aſtrologers 
promiſed him a long and proſperous reign. As he had 
himſelf ſome taſte for the abſtract ſciences, . he wiſhed to 
conſult a myſterious volume, D/efr-Kitaby, which Selim I, 
the conqueror of Egypt, had brought from that kingdom, 
with many other curioſities, which are {till carefully pre- 
ſerved in the Seraglio. It is believed that this volume, 
written in cyphers and magic characters, mentions the 
name and deſtiny of every Othoman Sultan, and of every 
ſovereign who will reign over Egypt to the end of the 
world. After long and ſtudious diligence, Mourad V fan- 
cied that he had diſcovered his own name, and his ap- 
proaching death. In the anguiſh of grief he ſhut the vo- 
lame, and denounced a thouſand anathemas againſt who- 
ever ſhould hereafter preſume to open it. 
His agitation was fill. further augmented, on hearing 
| | | that 
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that a Schey#b from Mecca, who was conſidered at Conſtan- 


tinople as a moſt ſkilful diviner, had privately informed 


Silibdar Mouftapha Paſcha, that the month of Schewal, in 
which the Sultan was born, would produce in that year 
1049 (1640) ſomething unpropitious, and that alms ſhould 
be ſpeedily diſtributed, and victims immediately ſacrificed, 
to avert the impending evil. Mourad IF ordered theſe 
preventives to be profuſely uſed ; he even opened the 
public priſons, and ſet all the wretches who were confined 
at liberty, except aſſaſſins and debtors; but, a prey to cha- 
grin and lang uor, he fell b and died the 16th 15 of the 
month of Scherwal. 

Ibrahim I, almoſt as weak as ' Mouſtabba J. al whoſe 
body had as little vigour as his mind, having exhauſted all 
the ſkill of the phyſicians, was committed, by the Yalide 

Sultana, his mother, to the care of a ſimple Sof7a called 
Molla Huſſeyn, who ſtudied in a Medrege of Conſtantinople, 
and whoſe ſophiſms and cabaliſtical practices had captivated 
the minds of the vulgar, but particularly thoſe of women. 
The aſſiſtance which 1brabim I fancied he received from 
him ſoon eſtabliſhed the fortune of that impoſtor, who af- 


terward became celebrated in hiſtory by the name of 


Djiudiy Khodjea, that is, the Khodjea who chaſes away ma- 
levolent ſpirits. Having paſted in a few months through, 
the different degrees of the magiſtracy, he obtained the 
rank of Casi-Aſter, and, during the whole reign of that weak 
monarch, was the firſt officer of the Seraglio both in repu- 
tation and favour, and the principal author of thoſe trou- 
bles which at that n laid waſte _ Othoman mo- 
narchy. 
This contemptible ſuperſtition le though with 
different degrees of force, the lives and conduct of almoſt 
all 
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all the Sultans, as well as the general deſtiny of the empire. 
Moufiapha Ill, notwithſtanding his natural ſagacity and 
extenſive genius, was not exempt from this degrading 
weakneſs. His actions and enterpriſes were all directed by 
the ſecrets of judicial aſtrology. It muſt excite aſtoniſh- 
ment that during the laſt war between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, many of the diſpatches from Conſtantinople to the 
camp of the Grand-Vegir mentioned only the benign in- 
fluence of the' planets, and the days and moments pointed 
out by aſtrologers for the commencement of military ope- 
rations. This monarch, in the concluding period of his 
life, was taught by ſevere experience the abſurdity of that 
art on which he had ſo implicitly relied. f 

It is even at preſent a cuſtom, and an inviolable eti- 
quette of the Othoman court, never to beſtow the firſt dig- 
nities of the ſtate, particularly that of Grand-Vezir, never 
to launch any ſhip of war, never to allow the ſquadron 
deſtined to cruiſe in the Archipelago to ſet ſail from Con- 
ſtantinople, never to lay the foundation of any public edi- 
fice, &c. except on days and at moments preſcribed by the 
aſtrologers: they conſider, however, theſe practices and 
cuſtoms as connected with aſtronomical principles, rather 
than as depending on the deceitful calculations of aſtro- 
logers. For this purpoſe the Othoman Sultans, after the 
example of the ancient Khaliphs, among the officers of 
the Seraglio always keep a perſon of reputed 1kill in both 
theſe ſciences, with the title of Munedjim Ba/chy. He is 
conſidered as the chief of the aſtronomers and aſtrologers, 
and alſo one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the 
body of Oulemas: his reputation and the importance of 
his office, are generally proportioned to the degree of weak 
credulity with which the Sultans regard the occult ſciences. 
A great 
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8 great part of the nation is under the empire of theſe 


baneful prejudices; even perſons of the higheſt diſtinction 
are not exempt from them. Many entertain in their houſes 


pretenders to the art of aſtrology and divination: they 
conſult them in all circumſtances which intereſt either their 


private affairs or their public duty. The moſt eminent of 
theſe impoſtors are they who follow the rules and prin- 
ciples of Meubyed-dinn Magbriby, the moſt celebrated of 
all the Arabian aſtrologers. They all recommend alms, ſa- 
crifices, and acts of liberality, as the moſt proper means,. 
they ſay, of averting thoſe evils and calamities which they 
pretend to have diſcovered. They uſe a kind of ſorcery 
which is expreſſed by a dial covered with figures: on the 
middle of this they write in large characters the name of 
the perſon whom they wiſh to preſerve from the calami- 
tous evils of nature, or from the unpropitious viciſſitudes 
of fortune. Theſe myſterious dials are fold by the name 
of Murebba-Wefk; and are an artful contrivance to extort 
money from the ignorant and credulous. 

All theſe practices are generally known by the name 
of Ouloum-Arebiye or Nirendjeath, that is, the Arabian 
{ſciences or divinations. From them is derived that mul- 
tiplied ſuperſtition, by which the minds of all the Ma- 
hometan people are held in fuch abject ſervitude. Infatu- 
ated by ſo many erroneous illuſions, they draw favourable 
or unpropitious omens from the moſt natural accidents, 
and moſt common events. 

From theſe cauſes we may account for that diſtance 
which the progreſs of civilization and philoſophy has 
placed between the Orientals and Europeans, who, during 
fo long a period, were no leſs than the Eaftern people un- 
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der the dominion of theſe ridiculous illuſions. The hiſtory 
of every nation affords a multitude of examples, to prove 
the powerful and pernicious influence of aſtrology, viſions, 
divinations, dreams, magic, &c. Till the laſt century, al- 
moſt every court in Europe had its aſtrologers. Mankind 


are well acquainted with the diſpoſition of Catberine de 


Medicis, of Henry Ill, 8c. to indulge theſe weakneſſes of the 
human mind; with that ſingular opinion which attributed 
to witchcraft the malady of Charles YT; with the deplo- 
rable death of the Maid of Orleans under Charles V; with 
the fate of the Marechale d Ancre under Louis XIII; with 
the credulity of Edward II, when he made with France 
the treaty of Brittany, in conſequence of a ſtorm which 
he thought an unpropitious omen; with numberleſs pro- 
jects, in fine, undertaken or abandoned by the advice of 
diviners, by the appearance of comets, meteors, &c. Have 
we not at preſent in Europe fortune-tellers, and almanacks 


which announce political events, foretel the death of 


princes, miniſters, &c. and which often trouble the minds 
of perſons of the higheſt rank ? 

If theſe illuſions are perpetuated more powerfully among 
the Mahometans, we muſt attribute it to an imagination 
more ardent and elevated, produced by the climate which 
gave birth to theſe abſurd prejudices, and to the languid 
ſtate of learning, from the ſlow progreſs of printing, which 
exiſts only in the city of Conſtantinople, &c. We muſt not 
however conclude, that this prejudice is general through- 
out all the claſſes of the people. They who are well ac- 
quainted with religion and the canonical law openly deſpiſe 
theſe chimeras, cenſure them} with indignation, and fre- 
quently repeat this pious axiom : KulPu munedjim unn kea- 
Sib, 
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gib, that is, aſtrology is a falſe ſcience; every aſtrologer is 3 


a lyar. They apply this adage to whatever relates to the ; j 
occult ſciences, as generally proſcribed by the law. =_ 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that Iflamiſm, according 4 
to the opinion of the ancient Imams, admits modifications |: 
and rules reſpecting the belief and uſe of different prac- jy 
tices relative to theſe myſteries. They are, I. to conſult the 1. 
oracle of the Cour ann in difficult ſituations, which may in- x 
tereſt the public happineſs, or the private welfare of an £ 


individual; this is called TE,]; 2. to petition the Al- =} 
mighty, in the ſame circumſtances, to ſignify by a Sn , 


his commands. The efficacy of this practice, which is 4 Z 
called 15/i#hare, is thought to be common to all the Mufful- 
men, in conſequence of theſe words of the Cour ann: & In - 
truth God certifies the dream of his Prophet. This is more * i 
certainly ſucceſsful, when it is uſed by the princes and #F MW 


chiefs of the nation ; but particularly by the ſovereigns, ” 
that is, the Khaliphs and the ſupreme Imams, as vicars of q 
the Prophet. Hence the opinion ſo general throughout 48 


the empire, that the heart of the Sultan is the ſanctuary of [ 
grace, of inſpiration, and of celeſtial intelligence; 3. to in- 

voke with confidence, in every circumſtance and enterprize I 
whatever, the interceſſion of the Mahometan ſaints and — 
prophets, whether living or dead; 4. in fine, to believe that 
in time of war the Mahometan armies are ſupported by le- g 


gions of angels. In the progreſs of this Work theſe « cir- 
cumſtances will be more fully explained. 
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C. This is intended to refute the dogma of the hetero- 
dox Mz#uteziles, who will not allow that there is any void 
in 1 0 &c. 


. That the prayers and 83 of the living £ for the 
dead, promote the repoſe of their ſouls. 


C. According to the word of the Prophet, charitable 


foundations, and in general all acts of piety, have the ſame 


efficacy. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
The opinion of the doctors on this ſubject is, that 


prayers, alms, &c. are powerful means of interceſſion with 
God; that they conſole in the infernal regions the ſouls 


of vicious and ſinful Muſſulmen, by ſhortening the 


time of their puniſhment, and procure to the bleſſed ſpi- 
Tits in paradiſe an increaſe of felicity and ſpiritual de- 


light. 


1 N That God accepts the prayers of n. and 
hearkens to their vows. 


C. God accepts the prayers of the faithful, when they 
are offered with a pure heart, and a fervent, upright, 
and ſincere mind, &c. He accepts alſo the prayers of un- 
believers : this point was formerly warmly diſputed, even 
by the doctors of the four orthodox rites. 


56, That, 
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- 56, That, according to the word of the Prophet, the 
ſigns which will announce the end of the world, muſt 
be the appearance of Anti-Chrift, of Dabbet ul-arx, 
and of the Yeedjoudjes-Meedjoudjes, the deſcent of Je- 
ſus Chriſt upon the carth, and ther RY of the ſun 1 
from the TW 7 . 


C. The Prophet has given ten ſigns as the tremendous 
heralds of the end of the world; 1. a black and thick 
ſmoke, which will envelop the whole globe; 2. the ap- p | 
pearance of Anti-Chriſt, Dedjea/; 3. that of Dabbelul-ara, | 
who ſhall have in his hand the rod of Moſes, and the ſeal 
of Solomon; with the rod he ſhall trace on the viſages of [ 
the elect, in legible characters, the word Muminn, believer, #' ] 
faithful, and ſhall impreſs with the ſeal on the foreheads i 
of the reprobate the word Keafr, infidel; 4. the riſing of : 
the ſun in the Weſt; 5. the coming of Jeſus Chr, the 
ſon of Mary; 6. the appearance of the Teedjoudjes-Meed- © | 
joudjes, a race of dwarfs, who deſcended from Fap4hez, the 
ſon of Noab; 7. the falling in pieces of the Eaſt; 8. that 
of the Weſt; 9. the deſolation of Arabia; and, 10. a hor- 
rible conflagration, beginning at Yemen, and driving be- 
fore it all the people who muſt meet together at the deſtined 
* of 8 | 


- 


\ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


To theſe different ſigns, which Iſlamiſm preſents as ſo 
many articles of faith, a prevailing opinion has ſabjoined 
others. The Mahometans believe, that Anii-Chrift will 

Nun 2 come 
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come near the concluſion of time, to pervert and ſeduce 
mankind, and to turn them into the path of perdition ; 
that after him Fe/#s Chriſ will appear, and deſcend firſt at 
Ack-Minare, one of the ſpires of the celebrated moſque 
| Beny-Ummiye at Damas. This tower was not damaged 
by the fire which conſumed the moſque, and almoſt the 
whole city, when it was ſacked in 803 (1400), by the arms 
of Timour : this event contributed to render the opinion 
reſpecting Jeſus Cory vey deſcent at Ack-Minare {ill more 
credible. 

The Anti-Chri, it is added, will meet veſus at Bab'ul- 
ud, one of the gates of Damas ; but he will be unable 
to ſupport his preſence; at the ſight of him he will be 
ſtruck down dead, and be melted like ſalt. Fe/ws Chri/, 
as vicar of Mohammed, will invite all mankind to the true 
faith, and allow them no other choice than Muſſulmaniſm 
or the ſabre. Death will be the lot of thoſe who are 
_ inſenſible to the light of truth, and to the power of his 
preaching. Under one and the ſame belief all the people 
in the world will be united. Faith ſhall ſhine forth in all 
its native purity ; the laws of equity and juſtice ſhall ope- 
Tate with conſummate vigour during the ſpace of forty 
years : at the concluſion of that' period mankind ſhall re- 
lapſe again into ſin, iniquity, and impiety; a horrid ſitu- 
ation! during which the angel Haß ſhall, by the firſt 
blaſt of the trumpet, deſtroy the whole human race, 
which, forty years afterward, at the ſecond ſound of that 
fatal trumpet, ſhall be reſtored to life. 

Theſe ideas, which originate from Mobammed, and are 
preſerved by an unbroken tradition, ſhew the opinions of 
Iſlamiſm reſpecting Jeſus Chriſt and his ſecond coming. 
nid by all the doctors as the greateſt of the Prophets 
before 
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before the Arabian Legiſlator, as the Meſſiah of the nations, 
as the ſpirit of God, Roubbbullab, the Saviour of the world 
is {till conſidered as the only ſaint predeſtined to viſit the 
earth in the fulneſs of time, to call mankind to repentance, 
and to unite them all in the ſame religion; but in order to 
deduce from this a ſyſtem favourable to Mohammed, whoſe 
doctrine is revered as the accompliſhment and perfection 
of the holy Scriptures, the Imam have ſubjected our Sa- 
viour to his ſacerdotal authority, by declaring him his vicar, 
and the laſt of the univerſal Khaliphs, who at the end of 
time ſhall come to exerciſe, in his name, 'the rights of the 
prieſthood and of the ſupreme power aver all the Poopls of 
the earth. 


The Mahometan annals preſent on this important ſub- 


ject a circumſtance worthy of notice. At the epocha of 
that great revolution in 132 (749), by which the Khaliphat 
was transferred from the family of the Ommiades to that 
of the Abaſſides, Aba"ullah I, ſurnamed Sefa, after having 
been ſolemnly proclaimed in the K7ufe, went in a pompous 
manner to the moſque to receive the homage of the nobles 
and the people. He delivered a ſpeech fult of animation 
and eloquence, in which he defended the legitimacy of his 
claim to the Khaliphat, as a deſcendant from A44as, the 
uncle of the Prophet, and condemned in the harſheſt terms 
the uſurpation of the Oz272799e5, their exceflive tyranny, 
and their diſſolute and impious manners. He then praiſed 
the zeal and attachment which were ſhewn him by the 
citizens of Kiufe, and the people of 1rat : but during the 
delivery of his ſpeech, being attacked by a violent fever, 
his uncle Davoud became his ſubſtitute, and after having 
recapitulated the Khaliph's arguments, proceeded as fol- 
lows: O people of Kiufe ! you cannot but acknowledge that, 


fince 


* 
1 
15 
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fince our holy Propbet Mohammed, no /egitimate Kbaliph 
hath aſcended that ſacred eminence, except Aly and Abqul- 
lah Seffah, zwho 7s now before you. By the decrees of Heaven, 
the Khaliphat is beflowed on our family, and will akvays re- 

main in our poſſeſſion; it ſhall thus continue to the end of 
time, till that moment when it ſball be delivered into the 
bands of Jeſus Chriſt, the /on of Mary. | 


57. That the doctors Mudjhtehhids are not infallible, 


C. The Mzuteziles, and other heterodox ſects, are guilty 
of error in conſidering the doctors Maudibtebbids as infalli- 
ble : for any interpreter may entertain wrong ideas of the 
juriſprudence and practices of external worſhip, on account 
of the myſtical and figurative ſenſe of various paſſages 
both of the Cour ann and Hadi/s, and of the diverſity of 
meanings which may be attributed to the words, expreſ- 
= fions, phraſes, &c. This the laſt of the celeſtial envoys 
j | Has ſignified in the following words: Tha? doctor who com- 
= prebends the true ſpirit and ſenſe of the law has ten degrees 
of merit; he who miſunder/ftands them has but one. The 
almighty and abſolute diſpoſer of celeſtial grace and intel- 
ligence always makes allowance for every human effort to 
diſcover the ſpirit of truth, 8c. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Mahometan theology comprehends, under the name 
of Mudijtebbid, all the patriarchs and prophets, all the-apoſ- 
tles and diſciples of Mohammed, and all the Imams or ſa- 


cred interpreters of the three firſt centuries of Muſſulman- 
iſm, 
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iſm, as having been all equally predeſtined, the former 
to reveal the ſecrets and myſteries of the ancient law, the {1 


latter to diſcover the ſpirit and true meaning of the 
new. | 


58. That human are ſuperior to angelic prophets J 
that angelic prophets are ſuperior to mere human be- 
ings; and that human beings are ſuperior to angels. 


* 
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C. The ſuperiority and pre-eminence of human over 
angelic prophets, and of mankind over angels, are proved 
by various paſſages in Scripture; eſpecially in that where 
it is ſaid, when God had created Adam, he commanded 
the whole legion of angels to proſtrate' themſelves before 


him, &c. 


1 
7 
4 

. 


OBSTRYVATIONS: 


The Mahometan doctors diſtribute the angelic and celeſ- | 
tial perſonages into different claſſes, of which the firſt and | 
moſt diſtinguiſhed conſiſts of four archangels, who are f 
conſidered as the miniſters and executors of the commands 
of the Supreme Being, and who alone are permitted to ap- 
proach his throne. Theſe privileged beings, who are called 
Mela ike-y-Mukarribinn, favourite angels, are, 1. Gebrail, or 
the archangel Gabriel, whoſe office is to announce the com- 
mands and to reveal the myſteries of God to human pro- 
phets; 2. Mail, or the archangel Michael, appointed to 
preſide over the elements, particularly over rain; 3. Azraul, 
the angel of death, who receives at their diſſolution thnge 
ſouls 
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fouls of mortals ; and, 4. 1/791, the keeper of the celeſtial 
trumpet, Borou, which he will ſound twice at the ap- 
proach of the concluſion of the world ; the firſt time to 
deprive all animal beings of life, the ſecond, forty * 
afterward, to W the dead. 


SECTION 


C 28x ] 


SECTION THE SECOND. 
ON HE 


' RITES OF MUSSULMANISM. 


HE Mahometan rites have a reference to five general 
objects; the profeſſion of faith, prayer, eleemoſynary 
tythes, faſting, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. The firſt of 
theſe has already been explained. It was paſſed over in 
ſilence by Vrabim Haleby, who, in digeſting the ſyſtem of 
univerſal legiſlation, ſubſtituted purification in its ſtead, 
which he conſiders as diſtin&t from prayer, though they 
are comprehended in the ſame article, ſince the law re- 
gards luſtration as a preparatory act to the worthy per- 
formance of prayer, and of other religious duties. | 
I ſhall begin with the article of purifications, which, 
like the reſt of the work, is divided into three parts ; text, 


commentaries, and various opinions. To render it more 


intelligible and uſeful, it will be neceflary to remember 


what has already been explained in the Introduction: 


I. that all the Mahometan laws, in general, have been di- 
geſted conformably to the deciſions of the Imams Azam 
Ebu-Hanife, Schbafiy, Malik, and Hannbel x, founders of 


* Ne 8, 9, 10, 17,33 they hav been eie from 


the Perſian volumes. | 
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the four orthodox rites, whoſe followers bear indiſcrimi- 
nately the common appellation of Sunny; 2. that on thoſe 
ſabjects reſpecting which the four Imams do not expreſs 
the ſame ſentiments, the later doctors are bound to adhere 
to that of the Imam Azam Ebu-Hanife, whoſe rite was 
always obſerved by the ancient Khaliphs, as ſtrictly as it 
is at preſent by the Othoman Sultans ; 3. that many doc- 
tors of the ſame rite, and almoſt all the diſciples of the 
Imam Azam Ebu-Hanife, have upon different ſubjects ex- 
preſſed their peculiar opinions, ſome of which, in the eſti- 
mation of the lawyers, have prevailed over thoſe of their 
maſter; 4. that the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe doctors, 
who from their maſter's name are called Hanefys, are the 
Imams Ebi. Youfouph, Mohammed, and Zufer ; 5. that the 
I two firſt are always known by the title of Imameinn, an 
= Arabian dual, which ſignifies the two Imams ; 6. that the 
WW text and commentaries of the whole legiſlation in general 
were digeſted conformably to the prevailing opinions of 
theſe Imams Hanefys; 7. that the ſubjects reſpecting which 
the Imam Asam Ebu-Honife differs in opinion either from 
that of the three Iams, founders of the three other rites, 
or from that of the doctors Hanes, his diſciples and ad- 
herents, conſtitute the various readings, which are equally 
reſpected as canonical deciſions, and are inſerted in the 
code for the ſole purpoſe of inſtruction; and, 8. that re- 
ſpecting thoſe ſubjects which excite a difference of opinion 
between the Hanefys and the Iams of the three other 
rites, the adherents of the latter are permitted to indulge 
their peculiar ſentiments in private acts of devotion, but 
never in the exerciſe of Public worn or in matters of 
juriſprudence. 


Theſe 
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Theſe various opinions will be diſtinguiſhed by the letter 


F. and the commentaries by the letter C. Notwithſtanding 


the tranſpoſitions, diviſions, and ſubdiviſions, which I have 


thought proper to make for the ſake of order, perſpicuity, 
and preciſion, the text, commentaries, and various opi- 
nions, will be peruſed as in the univerſal code of the Ma- 


hometans in the original Arabic, in an exact and faithful 


tranſlation. It muſt, however, be allowed, that reſpecting 
forms of external worſhip, but particularly with regard to 
purification, the prayer Namas, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, there are many circumſtances which may be 
thought too minute and trivial : ſome Ceremonies are bor- 
rowed from the ancient religion of the Arabs. The found- 
er of Iſlamiſm thought proper to affociate theſe with 
thoſe which he himſelf eſtabliſhed. That ſubtle politician 
felt the neceſſity of captivating the ſenſes of mankind, and 
of ſtriking the ignorant multitude with the pompous ex- 
ternals of religion. Deſirous of exhibiting the Othoman 
nation in all its various points of view, and conſequently 
of affording a-knowledge of all thofe people, who during 
twelve centuries, throughout the greater part of the globe, 
have ſubmitted to the laws of the Cour ann, I have omit- 
ted no circumſtance calculated to promote my deſign. If 
by their number, their frequent repetition, their diverſity, 
their ſingularity, theſe ceremonies have had an influence 


on vulgar minds, and have added dignity and ſplendour 


to religious worſhip, they muſt doubtleſs become an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of the philoſopher, who from 
them will diſcover the genius of the Arabian legiflator, 
the character of the people who imbibed his doctrine, and 
the general ſpirit of thoſe religious laws which fo power- 
fully influence their moral, civil, and political ſituation. 

0 Oo 2. | Theſe 
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Theſe laws, remarkable for their perſpicuity and pre- 
ciſion, treat particularly of purifications, in a clear, ample, 
and natural manner. The Imam have never recourſe to 
thoſe reſerved, vague, and indeciſive expreſſions, which 
taſte and delicacy have introduced among European na- 
tions: without departing from the object, intention, and 


principles of theſe laws, I have endeavoured, as far as in 


my power, to connect the decorum of ſtyle with the accu- 
racy and clearneſs of ideas. 


7 9 


BOOK THE FIRS r. 
or PURIFICATIONS, Tabbareth. 


THIS book is divided into five chapters; the firſt men- 
tions purifications in general; the ſecond, waters pure or 
impure, and conſequently fit or unfit for purification ; the 
third, the ſtate of legal impurity of women during their pe- 
riodical indiſpoſition, and their lying-in ; the fourth, the 
continual impurity of men and women, on account of diffe- 
rent natural cauſes; and, the fifth, pulveral purifications.. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
07 Purifications in general. 


Purifications are intended to remove from the body every 
kind of uncleanlineſs, Nedje/s, and to render man worthy 


to pray to his Creator with that purity which he requires. 


They conſiſt, 1. in waſhing ; 3. 2. in ablution; and, 3, in lo- 
a tion; 
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tion; all which relate to different kinds of uncleanneſs, ei- 
ther ſubſtantial, Nedjeaſerb-bakikiye, or unſubſtantial, Ned- 
 jeaſſeth-hukmiye. The former are conſidered as either con- 
ſiderable, Nedieaſſetb-moug ballasa, or trivial, Nedieaſſetb- 
Moukhafe-fe. The ſecond are divided into leſs, Hadeſ- 


aſſehar, and greater, Hade{-ekber. 


ARTICLE I. Of Waſhing, Ghaſsl. 


Waſhing is 1 for ſubſtantial uncleanneſs, whether 
conſiderable or trivial. 

The former are the natural ſecretions of man, woman, 
or child even at the breaſt; thofe of animals for food : 
wine, ſeed, blood, in fine whatever iſſues from the hu- 
man body, except tears, ſweat, ſaliva, and the diſcharge 
from the noſe. Theſe uncleanneſſes render the believer 
legally impure, and invalidate his prayers, if their quan- 
tity exceeds a drachm, either upon his body, his clothes, 
or his oratory, that is, the place where he reſts his feet and 
head when he is proſtrate, during the prayer Namas. 

The latter are the ordure of animals not uſed for food : 
this alſo renders prayer ineffectual, if it occupies more 
than the fourth part either of the body, the clothes, or 
the oratory of the faithful. 


C. It is therefore a prudent and laudable precaution to wear a 
robe rather ſhort than lon 8 to be _ expoſed to pollution. 


Whatever has been defiled ought. to be waſhed and 


purified with ſimple and natural w ater, or with vinegar, 
roſe-water, or earth. | 


P. The: 
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J. The Imam Mohammed allows only pure and ſimple water. 


Whatever is ſmooth and poliſhed, as a ſabre, a knife, a 
mirror, &c. loſes its uncleanneſs by a ſimple rubbing, either 
with the hand or a linen cloth. 


C. This law is founded on the example of the Pro phet's diſci- 
ples, who at the concluſion of their battles with the infidels, took 
the ſabres of the enemies who were ſlain, rubbed them with their 


hands, girded them on, and joined in the prayer Namaz. 


The earth recovers its purity by the drying up and total 
diſappearance of the object which had defiled it. 


C. It muſt doubtleſs be pure with re card to the believer who 
may place himſelf in that ſituation to fay his prayers ; but it would 
not poſſeſs a purifying quality, not being fit for pulveral ablutions. 


A marble or brick pavement, a roof od with reeds, 
Herbs, plants, and trees, recover alſo their primitive purity 
by the drying up of the object by which they have been 
defiled ; but if an herb, plant, or tree be cut, they can then 
only by waſhing be rendered pure. 

Whatever is viſibly defiled muſt be waſhed till the un- 
clean matter entirely diſappears : : this is ſufficient to reſtore 
its purity, even when the ſtain cannot poſſibly be eraſed. 
If, on the contrary, the ſtain be inviſible, repeated waſh- 
ings are neceſſary, never leſs than three, or more than 
ſeven, preſſing each time the object forcibly, particularly 
the laſt; and if it do not admit compreſſion, as mats, 
brick, leather, fleſh, grain, 8c. the waſhing muſt not be 


repeated till the materials are entirely dry. 
| J. The 
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J. The bann 3 commands, in all * the compreſſion of the defiledi 
object. 


If it be ſtuff, clothes, linen, &c. they muſt be immerſed 
in water during a day and a night. If any thing unclean: 
be burnt and reduced to aſhes, or caſt into a ſalt-pit, it is 
converted into ſalt, and loſes its legal impurity. The blood 
of fiſh, and of every aquatic animal, the excrements of 
birds (except hens and geeſe, who feed on unclean diet), 
the foam of mules and aſſes, women's milk, and even that 
of dead beaſts, are not conſidered as impure objects. 


V. The Imameinns regard both theſe kinds of milk as impure. 


If a dry and clean piece of linen be thrown over a piece. 
which is moiſt and dirty, it becomes equally impure, if by 
the preſſure it imbibes any drops of water, but not other- 
wiſe. The law is the ſame if dry and clean linen, being 
ſpread upon a moiſt and dirty wall, imbibe any of the 
moiſture ; but if the linen be moiſt and the wall dry, then 
it does not ſhare the impurity of the wall, on account of the 
action of its humidity. If linen, clothes, 8c. dirtied at one 
extremity, be by miſtake or negligence waſhed only at the 
other, the action and intention are ſufficient to operate its 
legal purity. This purity, in ſhort, which is requiſite with: 
regard to the body, the clothes, and the oratory of the be- 
hever, demands that he ſhould waſh bn as orten as os 
ſatisfies the wants of nature. 


C. This law is of imitative obligation, being founded on the 
example and conduct of the Prophet. 


F. 3 to the Imam Schafy, it is of divine obligation. 
ARTICLE. 
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ARTICLE II. Of Ablution, Abdeſth. 


Ablation is neceſſary for the leſs unſubſtantial unclean- 
neſſes. This ceremony is the effect of a divine precept, 
in conſequence of the following Ayezh, or celeſtial oracle: 
O ye * believers! when you are diſpoſed to pray, waſh your 
faces and hands even to the elbows; bathe your head and 
feet even to the ankles. It conſiſts then, 1. in waſhing the 
whole face from the top of the forehead to the throat, and 
behind the ears; 2. in dipping three fingers or the whole 
hand in water, and raiſing it to the head, to waſh at leaſt 
the fourth part of it; 3. in raiſing the hand in the ſame 
manner to the beard, to waſh it alſo, if not the whole, at 
leaſt the fourth part -of it; 4. in waſhing the hands and 
arms as far as the elbows; and 5. in waſhing the feet up to 
the ankles. 


J. The Imams Malit and Hannbel order the whole head to be immerſed, and the 
Imam Schafy thinks it ſufficient if ſome of the hair be moiſtened. 


don ſuuſt be 3 by various imita- 
tive ceremonies, which, being obſerved by the Prophet, 
confer conſequently praiſe and merit upon every Muſſul- 
man who faithfully obſerves them. They conſiſt, 1. in 
repeating three times ſucceſſively this ſame ablution, par- 
ticularly that of the hands and arms; 2. in rinſing the 
mouth three times, Mazmaza; 3. in rubbing the teeth 
with a Miſ bat. 


* 72 1 el-lezins amenou iza coumtoum il es ſalath fe aghſelou woudjeonhh i um we 
gedit um il el mera we emſſal tou bi rouſſe* um we erdielt um il el-keablynn, | 
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6. A kind of bitter olive, which has the power not only of 
cleaning and ſtrengthening them, but alſo of removing any diſ- 
hogs ſmell from the mouth. | 


4. To waſh the noſtrils by drawing up water three 
times from the hollow of the hand, 75:in/chak; 5. to apply 
the fingers to the beard in the form of a comb, Takblil- 
Lihbye ; 6. to croſs the feet and fold the hands, Taꝶblil- Ei 
aby; 7. to obſerve always in this ablution the following 
order, the hands, face, arms, head, and feet; 8. to paſs the 
wet hand over the whole head, the two ears, and the * 


of the neck. 


V. The Imam Schafy orders freſh water for the ears, after the head has been bathed. 


9. To proceed ſucceſſively with theſe ceremonies, with- 

out waiting till one part be dry before another be waſhed ; 

10. not to interrupt this proceſs by attending to other 
worldly objects; 11. to 3 ablution always on the right 


| ſide. 


C. This ought equally to be obſerved in all actions both civil and 
religious; it is conſequently laudable to prefer the uſe of the right 
hand in all manual operations, and to enter the moſque always with 

the right foot foremoſt. | 


12. Ts one muſt waſh himſelf, and never, except in 
caſe of indiſpoſition, make uſe of the aſſiſtance of an- 
other; 13. he muſt be ſeated, and have his face always 

turned towards Mecca; and 14. he muſt perform theſe ce- 
remonies with a confejotſitel of their utility, and with the 


e Prayers, beginnin 05 with the Be/ne/e. 
"F-Þ OD C. It 
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C. It is an invocation to the Deity, expreſſed in the following 
terms: In the name of the benign and merciful God: thanks to God 
who hath kindly beſtowed upon us the Mabometan religion I. 
prayer ought to precede every action of the true believer: in every 
circumſtance of life he muſt repeat this Be//mel?, whether he be 
going to pray, to eat, to drink, to ride, to lie down, or even to co- 
habit with his wife, &c. 


When he waſhes his hands the believer muſt ſay: O 
God! receive me among the number of the penitent, of the 
purified, and of thy juſt and virtuous ſervants, When he 
waſhes his mouth and noſtrils: O God / /catter over me the 
enchanting, odoriferous perfume of paradiſe; enrich me with 
its riches, and overwhelm me with its delights, When he 
waſhes his face: O God! illumine my countenance with the 
white rays of thy ſplendour, on that day when the faces of man- 
kind ſhall be thus illumined; and blacken it not, O God, on the 
day (the day of judgment) when 7he faces of men hall be 
plackened. When he waſhes his right arm: O God ! let + my 
book be given into my right hand, and examine my conduct with 
favour and indulgence. When he waſhes the left: O God / 
let not my book be given into my left band, nor be placed 
bebind my ſhoulders, and do not ſcrutinize my behaviour 
with ſeverity and rigour. When he bathes his head: 0 
God! cover me with thy mercy. When he waſhes his ears : 
O God ! place me among the number of thoſe, who hear thy 
word, and follow and obſerve it with fidelity, When he 
waſhes his neck: O God! preſerve my neck from fire and 


B' iſſn' illab ir-rabhmann- ir- rahhim, v' el hamd'ul illah ala dinn Thlam. 
+ This is the book in which the guardian angels write the good and bad actions of 
mankind, See the eleventh Article of F aith, | 


chains. 
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chains. When he waſhes his feet: O God render my foot 
: frm on tbe bridge Sirath *, at that day when the feet of men 
ſhall Nlide and tremble on that dreadful paſſage. He muſt 
finiſh with this prayer: I extol thy name, O my God! I 
confider it as hallowed, and worthy of the higheſt adoration ; 1 
acknowledge that there is no other God but thee; of thee I re- 
gueſt pardon and mercy; I acknowledge that there is no other 
God except God, and that Mohammed 7s bis ſervant and bis 
Prophet. 

Inſtead of wala his naked feet, the believer is per- 
mitted to immerge them in water without uncovering 
them; but this act, Mæſſbb, is allowed to a perſon in a 
fixed dwelling only for a ſingle day, and for three to a 
traveller. 


C. That is to ſay, the former muſt not uſe this legal permiſſion 
in the five ablutions of the day. He muſt waſh his feet at leaſt 
once in the four-and-twenty hours, which the traveller is obliged 
to obſerve once in three days. 


The Me/5bb is performed by dipping in water the three 
middle fingers of each hand, and drawing them over the 
two feet, from the extremity to the ankle. 


C. Every kind of covering for the foot admits this external 
bathing, on account of the inconvenience which mult ariſe from 
ſtripping the foot five times a day. 


This mode of bathing may be uſed alſo fo thoſe parts 
of the body which are covered on account of bleeding, 


* This bridge is ſtretched over hell. See the fourteenth Article of Faith. 
. wounds, 
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wounds, defluxions, &c. In theſe caſes it is ſufficient to 


dip the hand in water, and draw it over the outſide of the 


ligature, to make the afflicted or diſeaſed part participate 
the act of ablution. 


C. It is commendable to uſe economy in the diſtribution of the 
water deſtined for theſe ablutions, and even to drink of what re- 
mains both in a fitting and ſtanding poſture. This, and that of 
the wells of Zemzem at Mecca, are the only waters which the be- 


hever is allowed to drink in the latter attitude. 


The uncleanneſſes which require ablution are, 1. the 
common evacuations of the body; 2. accidental evacu- 
ations, ſuch as worms, gravel, ſtone, &c. the effects of na- 
tural indiſpoſition ; 3. flatulence ; 4. blood, and whatever 


iſſues from a wound in the parts conſecrated to this ablu- 


rion, ſuch as the face, hands, arms, feet, or which, iſſuing 
from any other part of the body, flows upon them; 5. all 
vomiting of food, blood, water, or bile; 6. madneſs; 7. in- 
toxication; 8. accidental weakneſs, or abſence of the un- 
derſtanding; 9. a burſt of laughter in an adult perſon dur- 
ing the prayer Namas, which obliges him to renew not 


only his ablution, but alſo his prayers. 


C. This law was eſtabliſhed by the Prophet, who, praying one 
day with his diſciples, and obſerving ſome of them indulge a loud 
fit of laughter at ſeeing a blind man fall into a ditch, reprimanded 


them ſeverely at the concluſion of the prayer, and commanded them 


to repeat both their ablution and their Namaz. Laughter, even 
before or during prayer, requires alſo that ablution ſhould be re- 


peated. A ſimple ſmile needs no atonement. 


10, Voluptuous 
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10. Voluptuous embraces. 


C. Even between a huſband and wife. A ſimple embrace does 
not however make any depredation upon legal purity. The Pro- 
phet's example confirms this opinion, ho, according to the teſti- 
mony of Aiſche, one of his wives, uſed to careſs his female part 
ners after his ablutions, without repeating them before he went to 


prayer. 


And 1s. Sleep. 


C. That 1s, 1 ſleep be indulged in a poſture calculated to pro- 


mote flatulency. 


In all theſe various caſes, the believer muſt have re- 
courſe to ablution to recover his purity, and to ſay in a 
becoming manner the prayer Namas. 


— 


C. Various other circumſtances, and even many religious prac- 
| tices, require alſo ablutions, which are therefore ſometimes of di- 


vine, ſometimes of canonical obligation, and ſometimes matters of 
religious propriety, that is, actions merely laudable. The five daily 
prayers, and the funeral prayer which precedes the burial of the 
dead, render them of divine obligation. The pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
to the Tawaf-Ziyareth which ſurround the Keadbg, on the firſt day of 
the feaſt of ſacrifices, 1d- Ad hba, make them of canonical obligation. 
Ablution on awaking from ſleep, after telling a lie, after ſpeaking 
ſcandal, after an indecent burſt of laughter in company, or before 


the funeral waſhing of a dead body, is an act of religious pro- 


priety. In this laſt claſs muſt be ranked that ablution which a 
Muſſulman, who has not forfeited his purity, indulges from ſen- 


tuments of piety. Theſe ſupererogatory ablutions, Youzou alel 
0 UV0UROR, . 
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04201, are carefully practiſed by the pious, to make their entire 


purification more abſolutely certain, and that they may with more 
merit ſay the prayer | pe} and diſcharge their other religious 


duties. 


ARTICLE III. Of Lotion, Ghouſsl. 


Lotion, which regards the greater unſubſtantial unclean- 


neſſes, conſiſts firſt, in waſhing the mouth and noſtrils, af- 
terward the whole body from the head to the feet. If the 
Muſſulman wears a ring, he muſt move it, that that part of 
the finger which it covers may be alſo bathed. 

With this lotion, which is of divine authority, may be 
connected different imitative practices, which are laudable 
and meritorious. It is neceſlary then, I. to begin with an 


ablution; 2. to rub the body well during waſhing; 3. to 


waſh carefully the lower part of the body. 


C. This practice is ſtill more obligatory upon an uncircumciſed 
Muſſulman; and upon the women, gue ulterius progredi non debent. 


4. To waſh even the inſide of the ears; 5. to unlooſe 
the treſſes and other ligaments of the hair. 


C. They who wear their hair, are the Aewys, the Scheykhs, the 
Derwyſchs, and ſome people of Turcomania. The women are not 
ſubject to this article; they are allowed to bathe their hair at the 
roots, by pouring water upon their heads; this the Prophet himſelf 
commanded, in anſwer to a queſtion which was TEL to him by his 


wite Ummy- Serene. 
And, 
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And, 6. To repeat theſe practices three times. 


The uncleanneſſes which require the believer to uſe this 
general lotion, are, 1. Efufio ſeminis etiam in ſomnò; 2. the 
act of cohabitation, though it ſhould not be attended with 
its natural effects. 


C. The man and woman are equally obliged to uſe this com- 
plete lotion, even with regard to acts of legitimate con; unction. 


3. The periodical infirmities of the fair ſex; _ 4. their 
lying-in. 

Beſides theſe ſituations, other circumſtances require the 
ſame practices, and that by imitative obligation: on Fri- 
days, for inſtance, this lotion is requiſite before the public 
prayer at noon, on the two feaſts of Beyram, before the 
paſchal oriſon conſecrated for thoſe days, and during the 
pilgrimage, before the aſſumption of the mantle 1bbram, 

and the taking of the ſtation preſcribed at the foot of mount 
_ Arafath. It is alſo laudable for an infidel, the moment 
after his converſion to the Mahometan faith, to uſe thus 


general lotion, 


4 


C. A man or woman in a ſtate of leſs or greater uncleanneſs 

| muſt not touch the Cour am, even with their ſleeve, except there 
be ſomething between them and the book unconnected with either. 
They are prohibited alſo from touching the filver money, upon 
which is engraved the chapter * Sur4-y-Ablaſs, or any other paſ- 
ſage of that ſacred volume. They are allowed only to touch the 
purſe or bag which contains this coin: they muſt not even enter 


— 


The hundred and twelſth chapter. 
into 
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into a moſque, except they be compelled by ſome preſſing occaſion. 
They muſt not repeat any prayer in the Cour ann, or any paſſage 
either in the Bible or -the Goſpel, becauſe theſe volumes equally 


contain the word of God. If it be neceſſary, however, to teach 


any one the doctrine of the Cour ann, they may then recite ſome 


verſes; but they muſt articulate them letter by letter, or ſyllable by 
ſyllable. | 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Concerning pure or impure Waters, which are fit or unfit 
for Purification. 


Limpid water is conſidered as pure, and conſequentlyfit 
for purifications. Thus water, whether from rain, ſprings, 


fountains, wells, rivulets, rivers, ſnow, ice, or even from 


the ſea, may be uſed for this purpoſe, becauſe all the water 


upon the earth is thought to have deſcended from heaven; 
but theſe waters, whether running or ſtagnate, muſt be 
tranſparent, pure, and entirely uncorrupted; they muſt 
poſſeſs the three qualities which conſtitute their ſubſtance, 
taſte, colour, and ſmell. A defect in one of theſe qualities 
would not, however, be ſufficient to render them impure z 


but if two at the ſame time ſhould be defective, then the 


water is deemed impure, and unfit for purifications. 

No compounded liquid, as Scherbeth; nothing ſcented, 
as roſe-water; no fluid loaded with aromatics, with leaves 
of trees, or fruits; neither vinegar, nor bouillon, can be 
uſed as a purification either for the living or the dead. 

The leaſt dirt falling into ſtagnate water renders it 


impure, unleſs it be imperceptible, and unleſs the veſſel 
which 
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which contains it be ten pics long, and fix pics broad, 
with three inches depth of water, ſo that when it 1s taken 
in the hollow of the hand the bottom cannot be ſeen. 
Water alſo which has been uſed for one purification, 


though it be ſtill conſidered as pure, cannot be employed | 


for another. The water of a well or baſon would be 
equally improper, which an unclean perſon had entered, 
though without any deſign of being purified. 


A dead beaſt found in the water renders it impure; yet 


a fiſh, or any aquatic animal which 1s born and lives in 
the water, does not 1. its death affect its purity. 


C. Fith and animals which live in the water have no blood ; the 
red fluid which is found in their bodies * evaporates when ex- 


poſed to the . 


Inſects, whoſe blood does not circulate, as flies, gnats, 


bees, ſcorpions, &c. do not render water impure. 
The tanned ſkin of any animal whatever does not create 
impurity, except that of a ſwine, which is by its nature un- 
clean, Nedje/Sul-ainn. 

The human ſkin waſhed and can is confidered as 
pure; but it ought never to be regarded as an object of 


utility, on account ol the exalted nature of the human 


ſpecies. 
The fleſh of every kind of beaſt which i is ſtabbed, whe- 


ther fit for food or not, is regarded as pure. 
The hair, bones, horns, and claws of every dead beaſt, 


are reckoned pure. 
J. The Imam Schafy pronounces them to be i impure. 


V. nn tabbir ghayr i mutahhir. | 
: 24 Human 
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Human hair and bones are equally pure. 


C. Whenever the Prophet was ſhaved, his diſciples ſhared 
among them the ſcrapings of his head. 


7. The Imam Schafy declares, that the bones and hair of a man, either alive or dead, 


are impure : he thinks them as impure as wine or pork, which are prohibited by the re- 
gion of Mohammed. 


The urine of all animals, even of thoſe which are uſed 
for food, is an impure object, and muſt not in any. caſe be 
uſed, not even as a remedy. 


V. In caſes of need, the Imam Ebu-Youſſouph allows it as a remedy. 


A well defiled by the mixture or the immerſion of an im- 


pure object muſt be emptied, unleſs the ſubſtance thrown 


into it be a ſmall part of the excrements of a camel, of a 
horſe, of an aſs, of an ox, of a pigeon, or of a ſparrow. 
Thus water is thought impure from the moment that the 
unclean object is thrown into it, and if that moment be not 
known, the impurity of the water muſt be dated from the 
preceding day ; that is, twenty-four hours before, and the 
purifications which have been performed with that water, 
during the twenty-four hours, and the ſubſequent prayers, 
muſt be repeated. If the object thrown into the water 
be either ſwelled or diffolved, its impurity muſt be conſi- 
dered as of three days date, but never of more. 


C. This law is in the ſpirit of that which allows the funeral 
prayer to be ſaid over the tomb of a dead perſon, which was omit- 


ted before his burial: this prayer can however be ſaid only within 
1 7 after his funeral. 


if 
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If a dead beaſt has defiled a well, Wi to 
draw a certain number of pails of water purify the 


remainder. 


C. This quantity is determined by the ſpecies of the animal. 
If it be a rat, a ſparrow, a reptile, thirty pails are ſufficient ; if a 
pigeon, a hen, a cat, ſixty are neceſſary; but if a dog, a ſheep, 


Ke. or if the beaſt, whatever be its kind, be found ſwelled, or if 
it be a drowned man, then the well, to be completely purified, muſt 
be entirely emptied ; and if this operation be difficult, on account of 
the continual ſupply of water which ſprings up into the well, it is 
neceſſary only to take the fame quantity which it contained at the 


moment it became impure, which muſt never be leſs than three 
hundred pailfuls. | 


The remainder ny water always acquires the pure 
or impure character of thoſe who have drunk of it. 


C. It conſiſts of four kinds; pure, Tahbzir; impure, Nedje/s; blame- 
able, Mekrouhh; and doubtful, Me/che4ouk : 1. the pure is the remain- 
der of what is drunk by a man, or by any animal whoſe fleſh is eat- 
able; as a ſheep, an ox, a camel, &c. Under the article of men is 
here comprehended women, perſons of adult and of immature age, 


Muſſulmen and non-Muſſulmen, men and women, pure and im- 


pure. According to her own teſtimony, this happened often to A4:/che, 
who during the days of her impurity, after drinking, preſented the 
ſame veſſel to her huſband the Prophet, who drank without heſi- 
tation what remained. With regard to non-Muſſulmen, it is 


proved, that the Prophet permitted a body of troops of the tribe 
of Sakrf to encamp within the precincts even of a moſque, which 


evinces, that the celeſtial Apoſtle conſidered the ſtate of impurity of 
infidels as not reſulting from their perſons, but only from their be- 
| Q 2 lief. 
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lief. If a wever drinks water after having AR wine, or 
any thing elſe Mpure, what he leaves is conſidered as having loſt 


its purity; 2. the impure is the remainder of water drunk by a 
dog, pig, wolf, or by any voracious animal, whoſe fleſh is unfit for 


food; 3. the blameable is the remainder of water drunk by cats, 
wild poultry, ſerpents, rats, in ſhort, by every reptile and bird of 


prey; and, 4. the doubtful is the remainder of water drunk by afleg 
and mules, though the milk and ſweat of theſe animals be decidedly 
conſidered as pure objects. To ſhew his humility, the Prophet 
uſed frequently, on the naked back of an aſs, to ride rapidly in Hid- 
jeaz, during the greateſt heat of ſummer, and thus received both 
on his body and clothes the ſweat of theſe animals. This diſtinc- 
tion, admitted with regard to the remains of water which has been 
drunk, muſt alſo be obſerved reſpecting the milk and ſweat of 
__ ſame animals. 2, * 

7 The Imam 8chafy allows that the remains of water which has been drunk by any 
animal whatever, except ſwine, is pure. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Concerning the State of legal Impurity of Women during 
their Periodical Tres and their lying-1n. 


Every woman is conſidered as impure both during her 
periodical infirmities, and during the forty days of her ly- 
ing-in. The time of her monthly impurity is determined 
by the following words of the Prophet: The /horte/t time 


for the menſes of women is three days, and the longeſt 


ren *. 


2 Hab ul-haiz ſelaſſeth qamm vs elſerbha aſchreth eyyam. 


= 
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7, The Imam Ebu-Youſouph abridges this period to two days and a half; and the 


Imam Schafy in one view confines it to twenty-four hours, and extends it in another to 
fifteen days: he founds his opinion upon the word of the Prophet, who having one day 
declaimed againſt women in the following manner, * Doubtleſs they are imperfe& be · 


« ings, both with regard to intellects and to religion,” replied to one of his diſciples who | 


teſtified his aſtoniſhment, © It is becauſe they remain in a corner of the houſe, paſſing a 
cc part of their time without faſting and prayer f.“ But this paſlage is not ſo preciſe 
as the former, which is generally adopted by the other Imams. | 


During theſe ten days, without confidering the ſtate of 
her diſcharge, a woman is conſidered as impure : if it does 
not laſt three days, then this blood, as well as that which 
ſhould continue after the tenth day, being only ordinary 
blood, would not, like the menſtrual, be deemed impure. 


A woman's impurity during theſe ten days forbids her 


the obſervance of ſome religious duties, and 'enjoins her 
others : the things forbidden are, 1. the five daily prayers; 
2. the canonical faſt of Ramazann; 3. the attendance at 
the * 


C. This prohibition is founded on theſe words of the Prophet: 


II allow not impure women to enter the Meſdjids, nor any one who 5 is 
 defiled by any of the greater CEE es. 


4. The Tawaf, which ſurround the Keabs of Mecca ; 
5. the reading of the Cour ann; 6. the touching even of 
that ſacred book ; and, 7. cohabitation. 


C. This law is founded 'on the following divine words addreſſed 
to the Prophet: 4 When you are queſtioned reſpetting the menſes of 

* Ennehinre nakiſſathi ul-akh, ved dinn. F ; 

+ Ennehinnt y.# adent fi caar beytehha ſchatr æœumrehba la teſawems ve la teſſallt, 


+ Feeny la ubbaPel-meſſajid li hayiz ve la qjunub, 
$ We yefelounch an el- mubix coul huwk ezy F atexchun-niſſa bil mubiza 
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women, anſwer, that it is a phyfical affliction; have no connexion With 
a woman while ſhe Habours under this diſcharge. 


A general lotion is + penifinibes the moment the wirmity 
ceaſes. | + 


C. The epoch of theſe periodical accidents marks and regulates 
the term beyond which various civil and natural acts may be per- 
formed, ſuch as ſecond marriages in caſe of widowhood or repudi- 
ation; the cohabiting with a ſlave, which a maſter is never per- 
mitted to do till ſhe has experienced the infirmities of her ſex, 
from that moment ſhe becomes ſubje& to his power. This alſo 
determines the ſtate of majority in girls, and regulates the time 
which, according to the Prophet's example, a huſband ſhould pre- 
fer, when he intends a ſeparation from his wife. 


Though a woman in her ſtate of impurity be prohibited 
the prayer Namas, ſhe is under no obligation afterward 
to make atonement for this omiffion : but ſhe is differently 


ſituated with regard to the canonical faſt; ſhe is obliged 


to ſubſtitute for it another faſt at ſome future period of the 
year. 


\ 


C. This law was given to Eve by the Almighty himſelf. 
Troubled and confounded at the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, 


ſhe conſulted Adam reſpecting her obſervance of the dominical 
prayer. Adam, through ignorance, addrefled his Creator, who, by 


the mouth of the angel Gabriel, allowed Eve to neglect the Na- 
-azs during the time of her impurity. In the fame ſituation, 
during the days of Ramazann, ſhe applied again to her huſband, 
who, from the nature of the former exemption, ventured to excuſe 


her from the obligation of faſting, without conſulting the will of 


Heaven. 


p _ 
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God was offended, and commanded Eve to obſerve this 


Heaven. 
act of penitence at another period of the year. 


During her derangement a woman muſt be attentive to 
the operation of nature, to determine the time of her le- 
gal purity or impurity, and to diſcharge with exactneſs her 
religious duties. A huſband is not permitted to approach 
his wife, or to take any liberties, during that period. 


C. The Prophet expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe when he 


reſolved the doubts and ſcruples of 15n-Omer. The ſame opinion 


is alſo mentioned by Aiſcbe, who declared that the celeſtial Apoſtle 


always behaved towards her agreeably to theſe ſentiments. 


The huſband may without ſcruple cohabit with his wife 
after the tenth day of her menſes, even though ſhe ſhould 
have neglected to uſe purification; but he ſins if he co- 


habits with her before the expiration of ten days, if, 


though free from her diſcharge, ſhe has not fulfilled the 


precept of the law. 
Women in their lying- in are equally ſubject to theſe re- 
ſtrictions ; but the time of their impurity is never leſs than 


twenty-five days, nor more than forty. 


C. Theſe forty days, divided into four parts, have a reference to 


the four firſt months of pregnancy, at the concluſion of which the 
fœtus is thought to ſhew the firſt ſigns of life, and that it then 


attracts the periodical blood, by which it is nouriſhed till the 


moment of its birth. She however who is free from any diſ- 
charge before the expiration of forty days, may perform purifica- 
tion, and the prayer Namaz. 


J. The 
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V. The Imam Schafy extends the legal prohibition to ſixty days. 


When a woman is delivered of two children, at the 
birth of the former ſhe becomes impure ; but with regard 
to a ſecond marriage, the preſcribed term Iadetb, to widows 
or repudiated women, is always reckoned from the birth 
of the ſecond infant. In miſcarriages a woman is expoſed 

to religious prohibition only when the abortion has all its 
limbs well formed, as its hands, feet, fingers, nails, &c. 
becauſe, in that caſe, the miſcarriage 1 1s conſidered as an 
ordinary child- birth. 


C. Upon this principle, if a woman be in a ſtate of condi- 
tional repudiation, whoſe epocha has been fixed by her huſband for 
her lying-in, ſhe has no claim to be freed from it. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Of the continual Impurity of Men and Women on account of 
various natural Infirmities. 


Men and women are conſidered in a permanent ſtate of 
impurity when they have certain natural infirmities ; 
ſuch as a rupture, a complaint in the' reins which occa- 
ſions frequent mixtions, continual flatuoſities, hæmor- 
rhages, the diſcharge of blood in women, the ſuppuration 
of wounds, &c. In ſuch a ſtate the afflicted believer, 
Sabbib euzr, muſt renew his beg abli : 

of daily prayer, and proviourhy we 
religious worſhip. 52 


©. 


CHAPTER 


— 
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; CHAPTER THE | FIFTH. 


"oy" Pulveral nen Ns, reremmum 
. pulveral puri fcations can only: ba aſod where pure wa- 
ter is wanting. The materials ſubſervient to this pur- 
poſe are ſand, earth, duſt, lime, collyrium, ſtone, aſhes, 
emeralds, coral, pewter, and copper, provided they be free 
from any impure ſubſtance. 
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Y, The Imams Ebu Youſſouph and Schafy allow only ſand and earth. 


The open hands muſt be applied to the purifying mat- 
ter, and afterward preſſed horizontally againſt each other, 
then raiſed to the face, applied again to the matter, preſſed 
together a ſecond time, and rubbed a om oe; 
from ow fin n to * 3 | | Se) 


. This ode of luſtration was Sete 1 by the „ Alnightty 
after the battle of Ghazwey-Meriſſak, when the Prophet, accom- 
panied by Aiſebè and Ebu-Bekir, being the day after in the midſt 
of a barren deſart, received from heaven the following ſacred 'ora- 
cle: * Jhen there is no water you muſt purify yourſelf with ſome clean 
material ſubſtance ; and at the ſame moment the celeſtial Apoſtle 
purified himſelf with ſand, in the preſence of his EL and 
afterward repeated the prayer Namaz. 


This kind of purification is allowed only to travellers, or 
to thoſe who are a mile diſtant from any place where my 
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% 


can procure water. The inhabitant of a city, and any one 
who has a fixed abode, can only make ule of it in the fol- 
lowing caſes : I. when a perſon is anxious to participate in 
the funeral prayer which a party of the faithful are on the 
point of commencing, before the interment of a corpſe, 
and time is not allowed for procuring water; 2. when it is 
neceflary to ſay the paſchal oriſon conſecrated for the two 
feaſts of Beyram, and there is not ſufficient time to procure 
water. 


C. As theſe are public forms of prayer, and at fixed hours, 
they admit of no delay. It is different with the five daily prayers, 
which oy be faid in private, and at different hours. 


3. When there is a ſly of 8 more than the 
common price of water; 4. when, on account of indiſpo- 
ſition, the uſe of it might be hurtful; 53. when there are 
natural or civil impediments, ſuch as the want of veſſels, 
Pails, &c. the dread of an enemy, of robbers, of wild beaſts, 


who might be near the well or fountain, which would de- 


prive the Muſſulman of the means of procuring it; and, 6. 
when the danger of wanting it for the neceſſaries of life 


would not allow it to be uſed for purification. But notwith- 


ſtanding the legitimacy of theſe-motives, and the validity 


of pulveral luſtrations, if the believer can meet with water 


before he has ſaid the prayer Namas, he is obliged to uſe 
it, and to renew his purifications. "wo 


C. It is thus commanded becauſe, in this religious ceremony, 
fand, earth, &c. are only the image, ſhadow, and. ſymbol of water; 
and that every image, ſhadow, and ſymbol, muſt vaniſh at the ap- 
proach of the object which it — 

WE, A ſtranger, 
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A ſtranger, an infidel who embraces Iſlamiſm, muſt not 
make his firſt luſtrations with ſand, &c. he muſt have re- 
courſe to natural purification, by ablation, and a general 


lotion. ? 
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J. The Imam Ebu-Youffouph denies this neceſſity. 


If a purified Muſſulman apoſtatizes, and the moment 
after abjures his error, and embraces Muſſulmaniſm, he is 
not obliged to renew his ablution, whether natural or pul- 
veral, but he muſt repeat the prayer Namas, if he ſhould 
have ſaid it after his purification, and before his apoſtacy. 
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; C. The cauſe of this is, that apoſtacy deſtroys the validity of 
9 prayer, which is an act relative to the worſhip of God, but not 
2 that of ablution, which has connection only with corporal purity. 


7. The Imam Zufer is of opinion that apoſtacy deſtroys alſo the validity of ablution. 


Where water is wanting, in fine, pulveral purification is 
a ſubſtitute for waſhing, for ablution. and for entire lotion, 
even funeral lotion *. 5 


OBSERVATIONS. 
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- Purification is one of the moſt eſſential ceremonies of the 
Mahometan religion : the law allows not the performance 
of any religious act before every previous uncleanneſs be 
waſhed away, and corporal Purity obtained. Theſe luſtra- 
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tions, however, have no connection with mental uncleanneſs. 
Sins can be effaced only by repentance, by the tears of 
compunction, by acts of penitence proper to appeaſe the 
wrath of Heaven, and to obtain the mercy of God, which 
is called Teubé, or 1/5tighfar. Thus the true object of luſ- 
trations is to reſtore mankind to that purity which is neceſ- 
ſary for their diſcharging, in a proper manner, the duties 
of religion. 
As theſe luſtrations are of three kinds, ae under dif- 
ferent denominations, each according to the nature of the 
uncleanneſs which has been contracted, I ſhall endeavour 
briefly to explain what materially concerns them, either in 
a moral or civil point of view. cn 
I. Waſhing, as it relates to material uncleanneſſes, em- 
1 05 conſequently all viſible impurities which can appear 
upon the body, clothes, or oratory of the Muſſulman; that 
is, the place which he occupies either in the moſque, at his 
own home, or elſewhere, when he ſays the prayer which is 
repeated five times every day, conſecrated under the name 
of Namas, or Salatb. | 
This circumſtance promotes effentially the . 
cleanlineſs of theſe people. They are conſequently very 
attentive in removing the excrement of any animal from 
their apartments, ſince even urine is numbered among the 
things which are unclean. If humanity prompts the Muſ- 
ſulmen to take the greateſt care of animals, the laws of 
purity remove them at a diſtance both from the men and 
women. A Mahometan never takes upon his knee a dog 
or cat, &c. nor even allows them to approach his perſon, 
for fear of being expoſed to ſome prohibited uncleanneſs. 
On this account both ſexes avoid wearing robes which 


may ſweep the ground; they wear even a double ſlipper, 
f of 
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of which that on the outſide is always left in the veſtibule, 
or at the door of the apartment; and they never pray in 
private but upon a ſmall carpet, Sedjeade, conſecrated for 
that purpoſe. Though their rooms are covered in winter 
with very large carpets, and in ſummer with Egyptian 
mats, they always ſpread this Sedjeade in the middle, and 


the men and women ſay their prayers upon it: this carpet 


always attends the nobles on their viſits and excurſions, 
both in the city and country ; a ſervant carries it under his 
arm, and at the appointed hour ſpreads it at his maſter's 
feet, who offers up his prayers with a tranquil conſcience, 
reflecting that the place where he kneels is as pure as his 
body and veſtments. When they have not their own car- 
pet, they uſe that of the maſter of the houſe where they 
viſit ; and if unable to procure one, they kneel upon their 
mantle or coat, Biniſch: on this point they are exceedingly 
ſcrupulous, for fear of placing their hands or head, in 
proſtrating themſelves, where there might not be that pu- 
rity required by the law to render their worſhip een of 
the Almighty's acceptance. 

2. Ablution, Abde/th, is a kind of luſtration, which muſt 
be renewed as often as the Muſſulman forfeits his legal 
purity by various natural or accidental circumſtances, ſuch 
as have been already mentioned in the text. As this prac- 
tice conſiſts in waſhing the hands, feet, face, and a part 


of the head, the law mentions them by the term Aa 


maghſoule-y-ſelaffſe, that is, the three parts Conlecnuredt to 
ablution. 
Iſlamiſm attributes this inſtitution to Ae 15 
ſelf, in conſequence of the commands of the angel Ga- 
briel. This miniſter of the will of Heaven, ſay the Imams 


and the national authors, commanded theſe ablutions the 
day 
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day in which he revealed. to the Prophet the firſt chapter 


of the Cour ann, in a grotto of mount Hira. This grotto 
being dry, Gabriel ſtruck his foot againſt the ground, and 
immediately there ſprung up a fountain of living water : 


he uſed it for ablation, and afterward ſaid the prayer Na- 


mas, in two ri“ atbs, and commanded Mohammed to do the 
ſame, teaching him what properly conſtituted both theſe 
acts; and this, they add, was in imitation of what the pa- 
triarchs and prophets had practiſed in all ages. 

This opinion, it may be ſuppoſed, contributes to enforce 
the obſervance of this rite, which is repeated many times 
in a day, but particularly at the five canonical hours con- 
ſecrated to prayer. The frequent repetition of this prac- 
tice has occaſioned thoſe innumerable fountains which ſur- 
round the precincts of the moſques in all the Mahometan 
Cities. 'The great, perſons in eaſy circumſtances, women, 
they, in fine, who perform their Namas in their own 
houſes, make there alſo their ablutions, always however 
in the manner preſcribed by the law. 

The Muſſulman is generally ſeated on the edge of a 
ſopha, with a pewter or copper veſſel lined with tin placed 
before him upon a round piece of red cloth, to prevent 
the carpet or mat from being wet: a ſervant, kneeling on 
the ground, pours out water for his maſter; another holds 
a Cloth deſtined for theſe purifications. In the 12th plate 
is a repreſentation of this ceremony: the perſon who pu- 
rifies himſelf begins by baring his arm as far as the elbow. 
As he waſhes his hands, mouth, noſtrils, face, arms, &c. 


He repeats the prayers preſcribed by the law for theſe re- 
ſpective parts. He only waſhes his feet at one of the five 


daily ablutions, and moſt commonly at the firſt. At the 
other four he m_ bathes his — without taking it off: 
but 
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but every Muſſulman whoſe feet are not covered, or who 
wears ſandals, without ſtockings (as is uſual with the Arabs 
and Africans, with peaſants, mechanics, the lower orders 
of the people, &c.) never fails to waſh his feet at every 
ablution. 

Among the uncleanneſſes which require the repetition 
of theſe ceremonies are natural evacuations, after each of 
which, independently of ablution, the law commands that 
the lower parts of the body ſhould be waſhed. The Imams, 
in their commentaries, give different inſtructions on this 
ſubject; their minute details, however, demonſtrate the prin- 
Cipal object of theſe luſtral laws to be phyſical purity. 'They 
forbid every perſon, when he ſatisfies the wants of nature, 
from mentioning the name of God, from converſing with 
any one, and from turning either his face or back towards 
the Keabe of Mecca. They forbid him alſo from evacuating 
into a lake, into any pool of ſtagnate water, on the public 
roads, under fruit-trees, or in any place which may ſerve as 
a retreat, or which may afford a ſhade or repoſe to the be- 
lievers. Hence a Muſſulman is ſcarcely ever ſeen indulging 
his wants, or even pouring water, in any of the public ſtreets. 
3. The lotion which relates to the greater uncleanneſſes, 
and which extends over the whole body, is a third kind of 
| laftration, which is repeated twice, thrice, and even four 
times a week. This law affords the true cauſe of the fre- 
quent uſe of warm baths among the Mahometans. They 
almoſt never uſe them from motives of cleanlineſs and 
health, for which they were doubtleſs inſtituted by their 
prophetic Legiflator. | 

It is moſt probable that Mohammed followed on this ſub- 


je& the book of Leviticus, as well as the cuſtoms of the 
ancient 
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ancient Egyptians, whoſe ritual laws were ſo intimately 
connected with the health of the citizens. The founder of 
Iſlamiſm converted this into a divine law; he preſcribed 
the exceſſive uſe of theſe purifications, deſigning, no 
doubt, to render them ſo neceflary and habitual, that they 
ſhould never afterward be neglected. Hence this practice 


has become ſo general among the Mahometan people. 
Every city, town, or village, however contemptible, has its 


public baths, Hammam, moſt of which have been erected 
by the piety of the great and opulent. They are kept con- 
ſtantly warm: each ſex has its reſpective baths ; there are 
alſo thoſe which are common ; the women wake uſe of 
them in the day, the men in the night. 

Theſe baths are large ſtone edifices, adorned with ſtucco, 
and paved with marble : they are lighted by high chequered 
cupolas, adorned with white or green convex glaſs ; they 


are warmed by ſubterraneous ſtoves, by the means of pipes 


conveyed along the inſide of the walls; the heat is com- 
monly from thirty to thirty-five degrees of Reaumur's 
thermometer: they are filled with. clouds of vapours and 
humid exhalations; even the moſt meagre perſons expe- 
rience in them a ſudden and copious perſpiration : every 
one enters them naked, except an apron, Pe/chtumal, which 
reaches from the breaſt to the feet; it is of ſilk, flax, or 


cotton, and always either red or blue; they wear long 


clogs, Nalinn, becauſe, on account of the heat of the pave- 
ment, they cannot walk with their feet naked; large urns 
of white marble, placed againſt the walls at certain diſ- 
tances, receive by ſeparate cocks cold and boiling water : 


around theſe urns purification is performed ; ſeated on lit- 


tle benches, they pour over their heads and bodies a pro- 
fuſion 
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faſion of water ; every one mixes it to what degree of heat 
he pleaſes, and what falls 1s carried off *. gutters cut in 
the pavement. 4 
If theſe baths be uſed for cleanlineſs as well as for puri- 
fication, the women have the aſſiſtance of females, who 
attend for that purpoſe. Theſe Te/aks, as they are called, 
are ſkilful at tying, untying, and twiſting the hair; they 
waſh and rub the body from the head to the feet; they 
uſe gloves of ſerge, perfumed ſoap, and a kind of earth, 
Kil, kneaded with roſe-leaves, to ſcour the hair. As all the 
Mahometan women are in the habit of deſtroying certain” 
hair from a religious principle, they uſe for that purpoſe a 
very fine clay, Orth, of a ſharp quality: the men make uſe 
of it alſo, though the greater number prefer the razor. 
Theſe baths contain forty, fifty, and even ſixty perſons 
at a time. They ſcarcely ever immerſe their bodies in wa- 
ter; the large marble urns which are in the form of bath- 
ing-tubs are deſigned only for invalids: many women in 
pain are placed in them, and undergo from the midwives 
various kinds of compreſſions, particularly thoſe who have 
lately endured childbirth. This operation, which is often 
very painful, is commonly performed upon a kind of eſ- 
trade, erected in the middle of the bath. In other reſpects, 
the ſtricteſt decency is obſerved. Each woman keeps her 
bathing-apron tied 'carefully round her; the attendants 
{lide their hands under it, to rub the lower part of the 
body, the thighs, and the legs. When their bathing is 
finiſhed they put on a fine clean ſhift; the attendants at 
the ſame time cover their ſhoulders with a cloth, and their 
head with a white handkerchief : they go afterward into an 
antichamber, Djeamekeann, where, in a more temperate 
atmoſphere, they experience thoſe delightful ſenſations 


which ariſe from an extreme extenſion of the fibres. 
S { Theſe 
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Theſe antichambers exhibit high and ſpacious eſtrades, 
which ſupport a conſiderable number of beds: they conſiſt 
of mattreſſes, neat coverlets, and clean ſheets ; in theſe the 
women experience a voluptuous repoſe, and a tranquil feli- 
city which it is impoſſible to deſcribe ; it is a fpecies of rege- 
neration, whoſe charm is augmented by a delicious reſtoring 
beverage, and particularly by an exquiſite kind of coffee. 
Of theſe beds, on their arrival at the bath, they make their 
choice; they here leave their clothes, and afterward make 
their toilet. Whatever they bring with them is in the 
moſt perfect fecurity. Every thing which is left in theſe 
antichambers is under the care of the governeſs of the bath, 
Hamamdjy-Cadinn: on an elevated ſeat, at the bottom of the 
antichamber, ſhe ſurveys the whole proceſs with an atten- 
tion the more active, as ſhe is accountable for any loſs 
which may be ſuſtained. In her hands they depoſit only 
their gold and filver ornaments, or jewels, which they re- 
ſame at their departure. This governeſs alſo makes her 
appearance frequently in the bathing apartment, not only 
for the ſake of paying attention to ladies of a certain rank, 
but to be witneſs herſelf that decency is preſerved. The 
fame order prevails in thoſe baths which are deſtined. for 
the men. N | | 

The price of theſe baths is only twelve, twenty, thirty, or 
at moſt forty ſous a head, and is varied according to the con- 
dition of the perſons, and the number of attendants they re- 
quire. As many aredivided into two or three compartments, 
each of theſe is frequently taken by a ſeparate family, and 
kept for three or four hours in the day. Others hire the 
whole bath, that they may be totally free from interruption. 


There are alſo thoſe which are gratuitous, deſtined for 


thc 
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the poor of both ſexes. Theſe have been erected by the 


pious and liberal hand of charity. 
It may eaſily be imagined how much theſe baths muſt be 


frequented at all ſeaſons of the year, ſince every act of 


* cohabitation between huſband and wife, independently of 


other caſes which occaſion legal impurity, requires abſolute 
lotion. For this reaſon, theſe baths are very numerous 


in all the Mahometan cities; at ConJtanzinople their num- 


ber exceeds three hundred. Opulent families have them in 
their own houſes for their private uſe. We may confider 
them as edifices of luxury and oftentation. The 13th plate 
will afford ſome idea of them. e WITT ITN 

Though religious purification be the principal object of 
theſe edifices, the law does not exclude Chriſtians and Jews, 
who with to viſit them for the ſake of cleanlineſs and health. 
Thus the natives of non-Mahometan countries, of both 


ſexes, equally make uſe of them, and in the baths of 


both the men and women may be ſeen perſons of all re- 


ligions. 
The Mahometan women are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt : their rank and condition are eaſily known by the 


_ dignity and elegance of their attire. They wear high clogg 


richly embroidered, and incruſted with mother-of-pearl; 
their cups are filver or filver-gilt; their bathing-ſhifts, and 
all the linen which they there make uſe of, are embroider- 
ed at the edges with gold or ſilver. They perfume them- 
ſelves with the wood of aloes, with ambergris, and other aro- 
matics. When they have finiſhed bathing, they enjoy alſo 


in the antichambers ſumptuous breakfaſts or dinners. In 


their private baths they indulge much greater expence ; 
there every thing breathes luxury and pleaſure. 
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The uſe of theſe baths is doubtleſs extremely ſalutary, 
ſince it encourages perſpiration, gives a new impulſe to the 
ſprings of life, and prevents thoſe epidemic maladies which 


\ are incident to warm climates. The immoderate uſe of 
them ought, perhaps, to be condemned, ſince the conti- 


nual diſcharge occaſioned by ſuch extreme heat may at 
length reduce the nervous ſyſtem to a ſtate of relaxation 
and debility. I leave the diſcuſſion of this phyſical ſubject 
to the judgment of thoſe who poſſeſs medical 1Kkill; I re- 
queſt them, however, to eſtimate both the advantages and 
inconveniences, to connect theory with practice, and to 
combine the principles of the animal economy with the 


| experience of ages; ſince a people who make even an ex- 


ceſſive uſe of theſe baths are healthy and robuſt, exempt 


from many grievous infirmities, with which the inhabi- 
| tants of other countries are afflicted, and enjoy to a very 


\ advanced age a chearful and vigorous conſtitution. 

= Such is the deſign and uſe of purifications relative to 
corporal uncleanneſs. 'The law diſtinguiſhes them by giv- 
ing to the unclean perſons peculiar names: it applies that 
of Mutenedji/s, when the uncleanneſs requires only waſhing ; 
that of  Meubbdi „5, when it demands ablution ; and that of 
Djounoub, \ when the general lotion is necęſſary. It alſo 
uſes Tahir indiſcriminately for every perſon who has re- 
covered his legal purity by any of the three kinds of 
luſtration, as alſo by pulveral purification, which, when 
water is wanting, ſupplies its place, and in various other 
circumſtances, ſuch as are mentioned in the legal text. 


r 
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BOOK THE SEO. 
CONCERNING PRAYER, 


THIS book is divided into eighteen chapters : the firſt 
explains the nature of prayer in general; the ſecond, of 
the dominical prayer at the five canonical hours ; the third, 
of the prayer Sa/a7h-witr ; the fourth, of the public prayer 
on Fridays; the fifth, of the paſchal oriſon on the two 
feaſts of Beyram; the ſixth, of the prayer Terawikth dur- 
ing Ramazann; the ſeventh, of the prayer on account of 
an eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon; the eighth, of the 
prayer in time of dearth ; the ninth, of the prayer uſed 
by ſoldiers immediately before they engage an enemy; 
the tenth, of the prayers to be uſed in the Keabe of Mecca; 
the eleventh, of various devout prayers; the twelfth, of 
ſupererogatory prayers ; the thirteenth, of religious vows; 
the fourteenth, of the kind of proſtration to which every 
Muſſulman muſt ſubmit when he reads, recites, or hears 
various paſſages of the Cour ann; the fifteenth, of the reci- 
tation of the Cour aun; the ſixteenth, of the care which 
every Muſſulman muſt take to avoid the practices of non- 
Muſſulmen; the ſeventeenth, of circumciſion; and the 
3 5 of the prayers uſed for the 921 ꝛ Tꝙͥ and the 
1255 


CHAPTER 
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— 


. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
Of Prayer in general. 


Prayer is the worſhip which the creature pays to his 
Creator, as a token of homage, of gratiude, and of a ſo- 
lemn confeſſion of his own nothingneſs, when compared 
with the omnipotence of the Eternal Deity. But that 
which is the moſt obligatory upon man, and the moſt 
pleaſing in the eyes of the Divinity, is the prayer Namas. 


ARTICLE I. Of the Dominical Prayer Salath or Namaz. 


This prayer is the effect of a divine precept, being com- 
manded by diffent Ayezþs, or celeſtial oracles : it requires 3 
particularly four conditions, to which, if he diſcharges HF 
his duty properly, every Muſſulman muſt ſubmit. 


C. The conditions in general are either rational, Scourouth- 
alle; or voluntary, Schourouth-djeahye ; or legal, Schourouth- 3 
ſcber ye. The firſt depend upon nature itſelf; ſuch as the ſtate of Mp 
health requiſite for every Muſſulman to fulfil his duty, &c. The 8 
ſecond are ſuch as a perſon may arbitrarily impoſe upon thoſe who 
are dependant upon him; and the third are ſuch as the law pre- 
ſcribes to the faithful in the various exerciſes of religious worſhip. 


ARTICLE 


_ 7 
_— 
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ARTICLE II. Of the Four Conditions required for the 


Dominical Prayer, Schourouth-us-Salath. 


The firſt is the perfect purity of the believer, who muſt 
not be polluted with any uncleanneſs whatever, neither 
ſevere nor light, neither greater nor leſs. 

The ſecond is an attention to cover thoſe parts of the 


body which modeſty or CN require to be veiled, 


Azwreth-yery *. 


C. They differ according to the ſex and condition of each indi- 
vidual. In the male ſex they extend from the lower belly to the 


knees: in a woman of ſervile condition, they comprehend the 


ſhoulders and the belly down to the knees: in a free woman, they 
comprehend the whole body, except the face, the palm of the hand, 


and the feet, which ought, however, only to remain uncovered 


in caſes of indiſpenſable neceſſity. If, therefore, either a man or 
woman leave any of theſe parts uncovered, their prayer is of no 
effect. 

So binding are theſe laws of decency, that if a Muſſulman has 
one part of his robe dirty, nay even three-fourths of it, without 
an opportunity of either waſhing or changing it, he muſt ſay his 
prayers in it, rather than appear naked before the Deity; but 
ſhould the uncleanneſs extend over more than three-fourths of his 
garment, he may then take it off, though it would be always bet- 
ter for him ſtill to wear it. If he throws it aſide, and ſays his 
prayers naked, he muſt be ſeated, and veil with his hands what 
NAA requires to be Ee performing by the inclination of 


This article relates to the Nomades, who almoſt aner go naked in the hotteſt 
climates of Aſia and Africa, 
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his head the proſtration required in the Namaz, after the example 
of ſome of the Prophet's diſciples, who often found themſelves in 


ſimilar circumſtances. 


The third is the poſition of the believer, who muſt al- 
ways turn towards the Keabe of Mecca. 


C. The Keabé is the point of direction, and the centre of union 
for the prayers of the whole human race, as the Beith-mamour * 
is for thoſe of all the celeſtial beings; the Kur/y for thoſe of the 
four archangels ; and the Arſeb Þ for thoſe of the cherubims and 
ſeraphims who guard the throne of the Almighty. The inhabitants 
of Mecca, who enjoy the happineſs of contemplating the Keabe, are 
obliged when they pray to fix their eyes upon the ſanctuary; but 
they who are at a diſtance from this valuable privilege are required 
only during prayer to direct their attention towards that hallowed 
edifice. The believer who is ignorant of the poſition of the Keabe 


muſt uſe every endeayour to gain a knowledge of it; and, after 


he has ſhown great ſolicitude, whatever be his ſucceſs, his prayer 
is valid, though at the end of his Namaz he ſhould diſcover his 
miſtake : ſhould he ſee his error in the middle of his prayer, he 
muſt turn immediately towards the Keabe, and continue it, with- 
out being legally obliged to begin it again ; but ſhould he have 
begun without making the neceſſary enquiries, or ſhould he wil- 
fully direct his attention to any other quarter than that of the 
Keabe, then not only his prayer is not valid, but he becomes guilty 


* Beith-mamour, which means the houſe of proſperity and felieity, is the ancient 
Keabs of Mecca, which, according to tradition, was taken up into heaven by the angels at 
the deluge, where it was placed perpendicularly over the preſent ſanctuary. 

+ Kurſy, which ſignifies a ſeat, is the eighth firmament. 

t Ab, is the throne of the Almighty, which is Gas to be placed on the ninth, 
a is the higheſt of the firmaments, : | 
of 
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of infidelity, both with regard to law and to religion; in all thoſe 
caſes, where the believer, being menaced by ſome danger, as by the 
preſence of an enemy, by a robber, by a wild beaſt, &c. ſhould 
not be able to turn towards the Keabe, he is permitted to. fay his 
prayers in any poſture whatever, and his neceſſity will render them 


valid and effectual. 
The fourth is the intention. 


C. It is this which determines the character of all actions what- 
ever *. It is laudable to manifeſt it by ſpeech, in declaring the 
nature of the prayer which the Muſſulman is going to repeat, and 
to connect his intention with that of the Inam who officiates, al- 
ways in a ſpirit of communion. 


ARTICLE III. Of be Spirit and Egence of the Domi- 


nical Prayer Ahhkeanvus-Salath. 


Prayer chiefly requires from man an entire renunciation 
of all worldly objects. When the believer prays he ſhould 
be impreſſed with an awful conſciouſneſs of the preſence 


of the Deity, and entertain the Profoundeſt ſentiments of 


affection, fear, and reverence. 


Ci. Of this the Prophet himſelf afforded an example, ſince when- 
ever he prayed he abſtracted himſelf from the world, and was ſo 


abſorbed in contemplating the grandeur and majeſty of the Su- 
preme Being, that his pure and ſacred heart boiled like water in a 


veſſel over an intenſe fire. In every prayer addreſſed to the Divi- 


* Innentel amal in- niyath. 
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nity, care muſt be taken that he be not invoked by any created ob- 
jects, but by his attributes alone, which are the eſſence of his 


greatneſs, of his glory, and of his immortal and immutable ex- 
iſtence. 


The following are the practices which form and conſti- 
tute the prayer Nama. The Muſſulman muſt begin by 
ſtanding in the moſt reſpectful and attentive poſture, he 
muſt then raiſe both his hands with the fingers half open, 
and place the thumb on the lower part of the ear, at the 
ſame time reciting the Te&bi/r. A woman need only raiſe 
her hands as high as her ſhoulder *. 


C. The Tekbrr is expreſſed in the following terms: + Mot high 
God, moſt high God ! there is no other God except God] Moſt high God, 
moſt high God! Praiſe is due to God. Theſe words muſt be uttered 
ſucceſſively, without dwelling upon the laſt ſyllables. This Te#4r, 
which is repeated many times during this form of prayer, being 
the commencement of the Namaz, is for that reaſon called Te#b:ir 
Tftitah (preliminary or introductory oriſon). When the Namaz is 
performed in public every one muſt follow the Imam, by repeat- 


ing the ſame prayers. Each perſon, however, is at liberty to ſay 


them in the Arabic, Perſian, or any other language. 


V. The Imameinns, as well as the Ebu-Said Berdayi, allow only the Arabic and 
Perſian languages: they appeal to the following words of the Prophet, „ The Arabic 
and the Perſian, Deriye, are the languages of paradiſe.” They even deny the uſe of 
the Perſian, except to thoſe who are ignorant of the Arabic, or unable to pronounce it 


* See the 14th and 1 5th plates. 
+ Alab'u el ber, allat”u ekber, la ilahi ilPallah, allab'u ekber, ve P'illab'il- hamd. 
t Zifann ebhPul-djennith, el-arebiye vel-fariſſyeth*ud-deriye. 


2. He 
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2. He then reſts his two hands upon his navel, the right 

being always uppermoſt, and recites ſucceſſively the 7% 

bibb, the Sena, the Tzawous, the Fatibba, then another 

3 chapter of the Cour ann, choſen at will, but which muſt 
q conſiſt of at leaſt three Ayeibs or verſes. 


C. The Tegſbibb conſiſts of theſe words: * May thy name, O 
great God ! be exalted !—The Sena: +T ſandtify thee, O God! I 
praiſe thee; thy name is bleſſed, thy greatneſs is exalted: there is 
uo other God but thee —The Teawouz : T ſupplicate thy aſſiſtance, O 
God, againſt the I ſtoned demon : in the name of the mild and merciful 
God. And the Fatibba (the firſt chapter of the Cour ann: In 
the name of the mild and merciful God] Praiſe be to God, the Lord of 
the univerſe, who is moſt mild and moſt merciful ; he is the ſovereign 
maſter of the day of judgment. We adore thee, O Lord, and we implore 
thy affiſtance : guide us into the path of ſalvation, into the path of thoſe 
whom thou haſt loaded with thy favours, of thoſe who have not incurred 
2 thy anger, and who are not in the number of them that have gone af- 
1 tray. The recitation of the Cour ann is not properly obligatory, 
except in the prayer Namaz. 


3. He makes an inclination of his body, Ruteou, and 
keeps it in a horizontal poſture, placing his hands with his 
fingers wide open upon his knees, reciting again the Tex- 
bir, then the Tegſbibb, which he ſhould repeat fucceſſi Ae 
nine, ſeven, five, or at leaſt three times. 5 


4. He riſes to recite the 7% %), the Tabbmid, and the 
TeRbir. | 12 36: 7 


* Subhant rebb'iLazim. 


Subhhanelb allahumt, &c. 6, | a 
Zouz un Villah minn eſch-ſcheytann' ir-redjim b I in illab irrabbmant i-rabbim, 5 
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C. The Tiny is expreſſed thus: * God liſtens to him who praiſes 


Sim; and the Tahhmid: O God, Þ praiſes are due to thee. 


5. He poſtrates himſelf, Sedjeoud, with his face to the 
earth ; that is, touching the earth with his knees, toes, 
hands, noſe, and forehead. During his proſtration he 
muſt repeat the Texbir and the Tegſbibb at leaſt three times. 


C. He muſt put his head between his hands, raiſed to a level 
with his ears, and his fingers muſt be cloſe together. The body 
muſt be extended, but not ſo far as that the belly touch the earth. 
With regard to the women, this attitude may be more ſhortened ; 
the belly may reſt upon the thighs. Theſe proſtrations may be 
made on a carpet, or even on a robe ſpread upon the ground, 
avoiding carefully whatever does not preſent an uniform and ſolid 
ſurface. In public prayer, where the worſhippers are very cloſe 
together, the Muſſulman may be allowed to omit proſtration; he 
may even reſt his head upon the back of another who is in the row 
before him, provided they are both repeating the prayer appointed 
for the ſame canonical hour, but not otherwiſe. 


6. He riſes from the ground, and remains for a moment 
ſeated on his knees, his hands reſting on his thighs, while 
he repeats again the Te#b77. 

7. He makes a ſecond proſtration exactly like the firſt. 
8. He riſes reſting his hands, not on the ground, but on 
his knees, and recites again the Teαhir. All this part of the 


prayer conſtitutes a iat. 


* Semy allab'u I men'n hamdubu. 
+ Rebbing let ul-hamd. 
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C. The prayer Namaz is compoſed of ſeveral of theſe ri7aths, 
two, four, ſix, &c. according to the canonical hours. Two rig aths 
are called Schefy, and complete a Namaz. Every ri#ath requires 


the ſame ceremonies and the fame prayers, except the Tegſbibb, the 


Sena, the Teawouz, the Fatibba, and the elevation of the hands, 
which are acts appropriated, in every Namaz whatever, ſolely to the 
firſt ri#ath, diſtinguiſhed on this account from the reſt, by the 
name ri ath-oula. 

The elevation of the hands is permitted only on eight different 
occaſions; that is, 1. at the commencement of the Namaz, in the 


firſt ri#ath; 2. in the hymn Connouth, which concludes the prayer 


Salath-witr, conſecrated to the third and laſt diviſion of the night; 
3- in the paſchal oriſon of the two feaſts of Beyram; 4- when the 
Muſſulman impreſſes a kiſs on the black ſtone at Mecca; 5. at the 
ſtation of Safa ; 6. at that of Merve; 7. at that of mount Arafath ; 
and, 8. at that of the two firſt Djemres at Mecca. They are collec- 
tively diſtinguiſhed by the factitious words Fa#'a/s, and Sam adib, 
compoſed of letters which are the initials of the names of theſe 


eight places or circumſtances, 


9. At the end of each ſecond ri/#a7h the Muſſulman 
3 be on his knees, in a ſitting poſture, reſting his hands 
with his fingers open on his two thighs, then placing them 
on the inſide of his left leg, and extending his right foot 
back ward, with his toes, however, on the ground. 


C. In this poſture he has his right foot pointed towards tbe 


Keabe of Mecca, in imitation of the Prophet's example, according 
to the teſtimony of Ache. 


But the woman muſt be ſeated on the left fide, and di- 
rect 
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rect both her feet towards the right. In this poſture 
ought the hymn Teſchehbud to be recited. 


C. It is as follows: * Vocal prayers are due to God; corporal and 
eleemoſynary prayers are alſo due to him. Salvation and peace belong to 
thee, O Prophet of God! May the mercy and bleſſing of God be alſo 
thine ! Salvation and peace be to us and to all the guſt and virtuous ſer- 
wants of God! I acknowledge that there is no God except God, and that 
Mohammed zs his ſervant and his prophet. 

Thn-Meſoud is the author of this hymn ; he compoſed it in 
remembrance of the miraculous works wrought by the Prophet on 
the night of his aſſumption. Appearing in the preſence of the 
Almighty, he addreſſed him in the following words: Tabbiyarh, 
Salath, and Tayyibath t. They ſignify the three kinds of prayers, 
expreſſed by words, actions, and alms, The Deity replied to him 
by theſe three words: Selam, Rahmeth, and Berekiath, which indi- 
cate that celeſtial ſaving peace, mercy, and benediction, which are 
thought to be implored by every mortal when he approaches the 
preſence of his Creator. 

— 

And, 10. at the end of the laſt i ath, he ought, ſitting, 

to recite the Salawatb. 


C. It is thus expreſſed: IO God! beftow thy ſaving peace upon 
Mohammed, and upon his de een as thou diaſt beſtow it on Ibra- 
him and on his deſcendants ; and bleſs Mohammed, and the race of 


* Eftahhiyath Pillah ves ſalath v' et-tayyibath, &c. 

+ Er tahhiyath ibadath cawiiye, vel-ſalath ibadath filiye, vet-tayibath ibadath maliye. 

+ Alahumme ſale ala Mobammed ve dla al'i Mohammed tema ſalite ala Ibrahim ve 
ala ali Ibrahim, &c. 


Mohammed, 
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Mohammed, as thou didft bleſs Ibrahim and his race. Praiſes, great- | I | 
neſs, exaltation are thine, and belong to thee. 14 


The believer muſt after ward recite one of the chapters 
of the Cour ann, of which he is allowed his choice. 


C. It is not permitted to recite any other prayer, or to ſolicit 
the Deity reſpecting any of the periſhing poſſeſſions of this frail 
and tranſitory life. The Namaz muſt never have any other object 
| than that of rendering to the Supreme Being the homage which is 
| 2 | his due, by requeſting of him ſpiritual bleſſings, thoſe * and 
1 ineffable bleſſings which conſtitute eternal 3 


The Muſſulman muſt conclude the Namas by profeſſing 
the faith, and by a ſalutation, on the right hand and on 
the left, to his guardian angels, Kiramenn Keatibinn. ' 


C. This ſalutation muſt be accompanied by theſe words: To 
thee be the ſaving peace, and the mercy of God. 1bn-Abas is of opi- 
nion, that every man has five guardian angels, who are placed, the 
firſt on his right, the ſecond on his left, both employed in writing 
his good and his bad actions; the third is before him, to dire& him 
in the path of virtue and piety; the fourth behind him, to protect 
him from the ſnares and ſeductions of the world; and the fifth be- 
fore his forehead, to keep his mind and heart always elevated to- 
wards the Prophet of God. Other diſciples and Inams multiply 
the number of theſe guardian angels as far as ſixty, and ſome as far 
as one hundred and ſixty. 


In the public prayers, the nam muſt intentionally di- 
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rect this ſalutation of peace to the whole aſſembly of the 
faithful; and each of them muſt in his turn direct it towards 
the Imam and the aſſembly, in token of communion. 

Of theſe ceremonies, which conſtitute the Namas, ſome 
are of divine, Fara, others of canonical, Vadſib, and others 


of imitative obligation, Sunnetb. 


C, The firſt which the angel Gabriel taught and commanded 
the Prophet to obſerve, are, 1. the recitation of the Tekbir at 
the beginning of prayer ; 2. that of three verſes, at leaſt, of the 
ſacred Cour ann; 3. the erect poſture; 4. the inclinations of the 
head and body; 5. the proſtrations; and, 6. the finiſhing of the 
Namaz with profeſſing the faith, always on the knees in a fit- 
ting poſture. The ſecond are, 1. the recitation of the Fatibba; 
2. that of another chapter of the Cour ann, at the believer's choice, 
in the firſt as in the ſecond ri#ath; and, 3. that of the Tęſcbehbud 
at the end of each 7i#'ath. All the reſt are only of imitative obli- 


gation. 


J. According to the Imam Schafiy, the recitation of the Fatihha is in conſequence 
of a divine precept: he requires alſo that the believer ſhould recite at his choice an- 
other chapter of the Our ann, not only in the two firſt but in all the ri aths of prayer; 
and the Imam Malit requires it at leaſt in the three firſt. 


The believer muſt be attentive to follow exactly in all 
theſe practices the order and method which are preſcribed ; 
he muſt perform them alſo with deliberation and gravity. 


C. Seeing an Arabian Nomade proſtrating himſelf precipitately, 
like a hungry fowl when it picks up barley-corns, the Prophet 
told him that his prayer could not be acceptable to God ; and com- 
manded him to begin it again in a more deliberate manner. 


It 
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It is pious and decent for the Muffulman to look con- 
ſtantly forward during prayer; to ſhut his mouth if he 
feels a diſpoſition to yawn ; to avoid ſneezing as much. as 
poſſible ; and to diſengage his hands from the ſleeve of his 


robe, if it ſhould fall down below them. This laſt cere- 
mony, though decent for the male ſex, is not ſo for the 


female. 


C. During the Namaz, when the Muſſulman is ſtanding up- 
right, he is to look only at his right foot; when he inclines his 
head, at both his feet; when he proſtrates himſelf, at his noſtrils ; 
when ſeated, at his thighs; when he makes his falutation to the 
right or the left, at his ſhoulders. As a deſire to yawn is the effect 
of a lukewarm and languiſhing devotion, the work of a demon, he 
ought carefully to ſhut his mouth, leſt the infernal ſpirit ſhould at 
that moment enter into his body. During the whole Namaz the 
mind of the believer ought not to be occupied with any worldly 
object: he ought not to utter any thing unconnected with his 
prayers, nor addreſs the leaſt word to any one. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


From this chapter, and thoſe that follow, the Reader 
will perceive that the Mahometan religion has the prayer 
 Namas as its baſis; it conſtitutes in ſome meaſure the 
whole liturgy of Muffulmaniſm : the rigour with which it 
is preſcribed enforces the legal conditions which are con- 
nected with it; hence that ſtrict attention to purifications, 
that decency in dreſs, and that obſervance of the poſition 
reſpecting the Ke2abe of Mecca. This common and general 
direction, with regard to all the people who embrace the 

Uu  Mahometan 
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Mahometan religion in all the climates and countries of the 
world, is conſecrated under the name of Kb/e : it was in- 
ſtituted by Mohammed; he eſtabliſhed it in the ſecond year 
of the Hegira, which is the epocha of his retreat from 
Mecca to Medina. As he approached this city, and re- 
ceived the homage and acclamations of a crowd of citizens 
who were eager to meet him, he paſſed by Couba, a ſmall 
town ſituated in its environs, where he laid with his own 
hand the firſt ſtone of a chapel, Meſdiid, which he conſe- 
crated to the worſhip of the Almighty. On the morrow, 
which was Friday, he paſſed in pomp to the valley Ra- 
nona-dereſſy, where, attended by his diſciples, he performed 
at noon the ſervice of prayer. Some days afterward he 
commanded a new chapel to be erected in the ſame place, 
by the name of Meſdjid-diumd, which means, the temple of 
Friday's prayer; but there was not in either of theſe cha- 
pels any altar, which ſerved as a Kiblé to the ſanctuary of 
Mecca. When he arrived at Medina, his firſt employment 
was to conſtruct a magnificent temple in the centre of the 
city. To this work he devoted his own labour ; he carried 
bricks and ſtones ; and, inſpired. by his example, his diſci- 
ples, and all Medina, co-operated with the moſt ardent zeal: 
he called the temple Me/djzd-/cherif, that is, ſacred temple. 
Here Mohammed erected an altar, not facing Mecca, but 
the temple of Feruſalem: he was deſirous, ſays the judi- 
cious Ahmed-Efendy, of flattering the Jews, and of tempt- 
ing them to embrace his doctrine. The following year, 
preaching the Cour ann {word in hand, and carrying on 
military expeditions againſt different Arabian and Jewiſh 
tribes eſtabliſhed in the environs of Medina, one of his ge- 
nerals, Abd'ullab ibn Djeahb/ch, preſſed on towards Mecca, 
and attacked, almoſt at the gates of that city, a ſmall caravan 

E of 
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of Conriuſcbs: he took two of them priſoners, killedforae, 
and difperſed the reſt, after deſpoiling them of all their 
property. This was, ſays the ſame author, the firſt plun- 
der taken by the Mufſulmen from the enemies of God and 
the Prophet. At Mecca, and throughout the neighbour- 
ing country, this event made the greateſt noiſe. They ex- 
claimed againſt the profanation of the Keade, and its ſa- 
cred territory. Mohammed, continues the fame writer, 
whoſe actions were all directed by the ſpirit of God, diſap- 
proved exceedingly of his generals conduct, and refuſed 
for ſome weeks to ſhare the plunder among his military 
diſciples. He then teſtified the greateſt reſpect for the 
Keabe and its territory; and re- entering Medina, he went 
the following day to the temple, which was ſcarcely finiſh- 
ed, 15 Chab. 2 (26th February 1624), and performed the 
public ſervice of prayer before all his people. In the midſt. 
of this Namaz he received a command from heaven, to 
change the poſition of the altar, and to direct the prayers 
and adorations of the Muſſulmen towards the Keabe of 
Mecca. At that inſtant he and the whole aſſembly turned 
towards that ancient ſanctuary, and finiſhed the Namas in 
this new direction. The temple was from that time called 
Me/djiq"ul-Kibletheinn, that is, the temple with two Kibles, 
or two directions. The diſciples who performed the ſer- 
vice of thoſe of Couba and Kanona, without the city, had 
orders to conform to this pretended celeſtial precept, which 
four days after was followed by another, relative to the 
faſt of the month of Ramazann; and the 28th of the 
ſame month a new law, which has ever been confidered as 
divine, eſtabliſhed the eleemoſynary tythe in favour of the 
Poor. | | 
We cannot but admire the policy of the Mahometan 
| __VU'W 2 Legiſlator, 
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Legiſlator, and the ſkill with which he rendered public 
opinions and circumſtances conducive to the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize. From that epocha all the moſques, Me/dj:ds, 
and Mahometan temples erected at Medina, throughout 
Arabia, and all other parts of the world, had their altars 
directed towards the Keabe of Mecca. This was alſo ob- 
ſerved in all the chapels, and private houſes, which have 
commonly one or two places conſecrated to prayer, by a 
kind of altar of the colour or even of gold itſelf, deſcribed 
upon the wall which is towards Mecca : the drawing of a 
lamp is alſo in the midſt of this ſymbol. 
In the environs of cities, in the country, and along the 
great roads, we ſee ſuch ſtructures, all in the ſame direc- 
tion, of ſtone or marble, neatly worked, and all terminat- 
ing in a point. Near molt of them are deep wells, or neat 
fountains, deſtined chiefly for previous purification. They 
are monuments of the piety of great and opulent perſons. 
They are all placed on terraces or platforms; and as they 
have no other object than that of giving travellers a pro- 
per direction for their five daily prayers, they call them 
Muſffula, or Namaz-Kiahh, that is, oratories, or places of 
worſhip. In the 16th plate is a repreſentation of them. 

The attention which the Muſſulman pays to the per- 
forming of the Namas at the preſcribed hours, is com- 
menſurate with thoſe ſentiments of humility and reſpect 
which religion exacts from him when he renders this wor- 
ſhip, which he thinks ſo due to his Creator. At theſe mo- 
ments he occupies his mind entirely with the majeſty and 
omnipotence of the Supreme Being, with ſpiritual and 
celeſtial objects. 

This Namas is impoſed generally and indiſcriminately 


on all claſſes of the people, by the moſt abſolute precepts 
| N 
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of the Cour ann: it is renewed many times in the day, at 
different epochas of the year, and on particular events of 
human life. It is compoſed of many r7i#azhs, which, as 
the text informs us, conſiſt of different attitudes, accom- 
panied by inclinations and proſtrations of the body, in 
which the Muſſulman recites hymns and prayers dictated 
and regulated by Mahometaniſm. It has been already 
mentioned that Mohammed commanded all theſe attitudes, 
as well as the practice of ablution, which he was taught 
by the angel Gabriel, in the grotto of the mountain of 
Hira, in token of the revelation of the ancient practices of 
the patriarchs and former prophets. He thus impreſſed a 
ſacred character upon this Namas, which is always the 
ſame, whether it be performed in public or private, at a 
moſque, or in the houſes of the faithful. There is no dit- 
ference, except with regard to the number of the ri#aths, 
which varies according to the canonical hours, and the 
different ſolemnities conſecrated by religion : and though 
the prayers bear different names, they conſtitute always 

the ſame Namas, they are attended by the ſame inclina- 
tions and proſtations of the body. 

The eight firſt, as they are exhibited in the 14th and 
15th plates, form a 7/#az7h; the Muſſulman repeats them 
two, four, ſix, eight times, numbers which religion deter- 
mines for each canonical hour, as will be explained in the 
following chapters. If the prayer conſiſts only of two ri#- 
arhs, at the end of the ſecond he aſſumes the attitudes mark- 
ed in the gth and roth figures, and ſays the prayers which 
belong to them: and when the r/#a7hs are more than two, 
He 1s always at the end of the ſecond in the. attitude ex- 
prefſed in the gth figure: that in the roth figure, which is 


conſidered as ſupplemental to prayer, is never uſed but in 
the 
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25 

the laſt r, The women are required to obſerve the 
ſame attitudes: there is not properly any difference, except : 
in the elevation of the hands. L 

Notwithſtanding the indulgence of the law reſpecting 41 
the uſe of foreign languages, this prayer is always faid in 
Arabic; all the reſt of the Mahometan liturgy is alfo in 
the ſame language. Some hymns alone, compoſed by mo- 

dern Imams, are in the Turkiſh idiom; and theſe hymns, 
intended as eulogies on the Prophet, are only ſang on the 
feſtival of his nativity. There are alſo prayers and hymns 
in the Perſian idiom; but the Derꝛwiſchs alone uſe them in 
the private ceremonies of their religious ſocieties. The 
Perſian Deriye, which is mentioned in the text, is the 
pureſt diale&t; it was adopted at the Perſian court under 
the reign of Bebbram V, who forbade his ſubjects to ſpeak 
any other idiom; it was on that account called Fariſiyetb- 
z2d-deriye, that is, the Perſian of the court, Der, which ſigni- 
fies gate, and is the term uſed throughout the Bat to ex- 
preſs the court of a ſovereign prince. 

It may be obſerved, that if the law allows the uſe of a 
foreign language in divine worſhip, the ſame liberty may 
with more reaſon be aſſumed with regard to civil and 
worldly objects. It, however, the Mahometans have an 
averſion to the ſtudy or the uſe of foreign languages, if 
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they are conſequently deprived of thoſe advantages which 

dhe cultivation of literature and ſcience would procure 

= them, we muſt attribute their repugnance only to popular 3 
= prejudice, which it is infinitely more eaſy to remove, than * 
thoſe opinions and principles which are founded on law 4 
and religion. 
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CHAPTER- THE SECOND. 


Of the Dominical n at the frve Canonical Ars. 5 


The prophet himſelf has fixed and determined the hours. 


conſecrated to the prayer Namas, by the following words: 
Doubtleſs God impoſes on every * Mahometan, of either ſex, 


an obligation to diſcharge the duty of prayer five times a day, 


including the night. Thus every Muſſulman is indiſpenſa- 


bly obliged to ſay this prayer at five different hours of the 


day, namely, in the morning, at noon, in the afternoon, in 
the evening, and at night, in imitation of the practice of 


the ancient prophets. Theſe hours are thus determined: 


1. The morning prayer, Salarb=Subbb 7, is a the 
dawn to the riſing of the ſun. 


C. Adam farſt faid this prayer, after his expulſion from paradiſe. 
Terrified at being in darkneſs, he returned thanks, a little before 


dawn, to the Almighty, by performing a Namaz of two rit aths,. 


one for having been delivered from the darkneſs of the night, and 
the other for having ſcen the approach of the light of the day. 


2. That of noon, Salath Zuhbbr 7}, is reckoned from the 
moment that the ſun begins to decline, till the hour of * 
Namas in the afternoon. 


* In Allab', 1 ala tulh i Muſlim + ve kulli Muſlimeth fi — ve leilet inn 
thamſe ſalawath., 


+ It is called alſo Salath-fedir; and i in the Turkiſh idiom, Sabahh-namazy. 
+ Euile-namazy. 
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C. Abraham firſt performed this Namaz, on account of his in 
tended ſacrifice of his ſon: he made it conſiſt of four ri#aths, to 
thank God, 1. for having enabled him to conquer paternal affec- 
tion; 2. for having ſubſtituted inſtead of 7/nael a he-goat ſent from 
heaven; 3. for his having been ſpoken to in his ſleep by a celeſtial 
voice, in theſe conſoling terms, Thou art faithful to thy God; and, 
4. for his ſon's having ſubmitted with ſuch reſignation to the 
will of Heaven. 


1 3. That of the afternoon, Sa/azh-4pr *, begins at the 
moment when the hand of the ſun-dial makes a ſhade of 
double its own length, and ends at the ſun's ſetting. 


C. Of this the prophet Jonas was the author: he made it alſo con- 
fiſt of four r:#'aths, in gratitude for his having been delivered at the 
fame time from four different kinds of darkneſs, that of ignorance, 
of night, of the ſea, and of the fiſh which had ſwallowed him. 


V. According to the Imam Schafy, this hour muſt commence at the moment when 
the hand of the dial makes a ſhade equal to its length ; this epocha of the day is on that 
account called A/7-exvel, the firſt time; and the epocha of the double length of we hand, 
Afr -ſany, the ſecond time. 


4. The prayer of the evening, Salatb-magbriò t, is from 
the ſun's ſetting till the hour at which the prayer of the 
night commences. 


C. Jeſus Chriſt was the firſt who performed this Namasz : it 
conſiſted of three ri#'aths, of which the two firſt were intended to 
acknowledge his dependance, and that of his mother; and the third 
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to * homage to the Almighty, in conſequence of a celeſtial voice 
by which he was addreſſed about this hour. 


And, 5. that of the night, Sa/ath 1/cha *, reckoned from 


its being completely dark till the dawn, when the time of 


the morning prayer begins. 


C. Moſes was the author of this prayer. Having loſt his way, 
at his departure from the city of Medyenn, Madian, he found him- 
ſelf at the approach of night in the plain Vadi y-Eymenn. Conſoled 
by a celeſtial voice with regard to the different motives of his grief, 
he immediately performed a Namaz of four ri#aths, as a thankſ- 
giving for his deliverance from the cruel anxieties which he felt, 
I. for his wife; 2. for his brother Harounn, Aaron; 3. on account 
of Fir-awnn, Pharaoh, his perſecutor ; and, 4. for his children. 


| Though prayer be conſidered as effectual, if ſaid during 
theſe five periods, it is however more meritorious if the 
believer makes uſe of the firſt moments rather than the 


laſt in theſe canonical ſeaſons. 


C. He who ſays the firſt Namaz of the day at the approach of 


dawn, and ſleeps not again till ſun-riſe, acquires the merit which 
is attached to the enfranchiſing of the forty children of I/mael. God 


may be addreſſed by prayer at every period, both of the day and 


night, except at ſun-riſfing, at mid-day, and at ſun-ſet ; at which mo- 
ments no Namaz ought to be performed, neither canonical, fatisfac- 
tory, ſupererogatory, nor funereal, nor ought even any of the fourteen 
ſacred paſſages of the Cour ann to be read, which require proſtration. 
At theſe periods the Mahometans are forbidden to bury their dead, 
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by the expreſs injunction of the Prophet. The believer ought alſo 
to avoid performing a canonical Namaz in the morning, that is, from 
ſun-riſe till mid-day: hence they call this interval Wakth-Meuhhmel, 
the time of ſuſpenſion. 


Each of theſe five prayers muſt be compoſed of diffe- 
rent 7/#4ths; the firſt of four, the ſecond of eight, the 
third of ſix, the fourth of five, and the fifth of ſix; of 
which ſome are of divine, and others of imitative obli- 
gation. | 


C. The firſt are thoſe which are eſtabliſhed by the five prophets 


above mentioned, and the others are derived from the practice of 


the celeſtial b ag 


On Fridays it is neceſſary to add to the prayers at noon 
four other r7/#azhs. As each of theſe five Namaszs has its 
ſtated canonical period, it is not allowed to perform two 
or more in the ſame period. 


The union of theſe Namazs is allowed only one day in the 
year, and ſolely for the pilgrims to Mecca, where they are permit- 
ted, on the evening of the feaſt of ſacrifice, to perform at the ſame 
time the Namaz of noon and of the afternoon on mount * 
and the two latter at — fe. 


Every believer is obliged to perform his five Namaszs in 
public or private, at the moſque or elſewhere. 


C. It is however more laudable, and even of imitative obliga- 
tion, to perform them in public, 


When 
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When he diſcharges this duty in private he may either 
pray in a loud or a low voice: and though he has the liberty 
to recite after the beginning, Fatibba, any other chapter 
of the Cour aun which he pleaſes, it is however more laud- 
able to chooſe the longeſt, particularly in the morning and 
mid-day prayers : in the third and fifth ſhorter chapters 
are allowable; and in the fourth the ſhorteſt may be uſed, 
agreeably to the practice of our ſacred Prophet. 


C. The longeſt chapters are from the e * to Sur- 
y-buroudjh + ; the ſhorter are from this latter to the Sure-y-lem- 
yekunn ; and the ſhorteſt from this laſt to the end of the . 


This recitation of the Cour ann may be diſpenſed with 
in caſe of legal impediments. 


C. As for inſtance, ſuppoſe the canonical period was already too 
far advanced for the completion of the Namaz, the preſence of an 
enemy, any indiſpoſition whatever, extreme old age, &c.; circum- 
ſtances which even at public prayer allow the ſame privilege to the 
Inum, that he may not keep the congregation aſſembled in a ſtate 
of pain or danger. 


Every Namas ought to be preceded by the declaration 
of the E24nn, and of the Rametb. 


* The forty-ninth chapter. 
+ Theeighty-fifth chapter. 
+ The ninety- eighth chapter. 
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ARTICLE I. Of the Ezann, or Declaration ＋ the Ca- 
| nonical Hours. 


The Ezann was inſtituted by the Prophet. 


C. As the celeſtial Apoſtle, at his retreat from Medina, did not 
perform always the five canonical prayers at the fame preciſe time, his 
diſciples, who often neglected to join with him in the Namaz, aſ- 
ſembled one day to fix upon ſome method of announcing to the 
public thoſe moments of the day and night when their maſter diſ- 
charged this firſt of religious duties. Flags, bells, trumpets, and 
fire were ſucceſſively propoſed as ſignals. None of theſe, however, 
were admitted. The flags were rejected as unſuited to the ſanctity 
of the object; the bells, on account of their being uſed by Chriſ- 
tians; the trumpets, as appropriated to the Hebrew worſhip ; the 
fire, as having too near an analogy to the religion of the pyro- 
htors. From this contrariety of opinions the diſciples ſeparated 
without any determination. But one of them, Abdullah ibn Zeid 
Abderiye, faw the night following, in a dream, a celeſtial being 
clothed in green: he immediately requeſted his advice, with the 
moſt zealous earneſtneſs, reſpecting the object in diſpute. I am 
come to inform you, replied the heavenly viſiter, how to diſcharge 
this important duty: of your religion. He then aſcended to the roof 
of the houſe, and declared the Ezann with a loud voice, and in the 
ſame words which have been ever fince uſed to declare the canonical 
periods. When he awoke, Abd ullab ran to declare his viſion to 
the Prophet, who loaded him with bleflings, and authorized that 
moment Bilal Habeſchy, another of his diſciples, to diſcharge, on the 
top of his houſe, that auguſt office, by the title of Muezzimn. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the words of the E2ann : * Mot high God! mosi 
high God ! moft high God ! moſt high God] I acknowledge that 
there is no other God except God; I acknowledge that there 
is no other God except God! I acknowledge that Mohammed | 
is the Prophet of God ! Come to prayer; come to prayer ! Come | 
Zo the temple of ſalvation ; come to the temple of ſalvation ! 
Great God great God! there is no God except God. 70 


C. Theſe repetitions are intended to add force and vigour to the 
invitation which the Muezzinn gives to the people, to abandon, at 
theſe periods conſecrated to the worſhip of the Deity, every foreign 
occupation, every civil buſineſs, every worldly object, and to devote 
themſelves entirely to meditation, prayer, and repentance. The 
Ezann begins and ends with the name of the Almighty, to ſhew that 
he is the beginning and end of every thing ; that man ought to 

undertake and complete no enterprize whatever, which has not the 
honour and glory of his name as its principal object. 


This declaration muſt be the ſame for each of the five 
canonical periods, except. that of the morning, when the 
Mueczzinn ought to add, after the words, Come to the temple 
of ſalvation, the following: + Prayer is ta be preferred 40 
My; prayer 1s to be preferred to fleep..” 7 


Ci. This addition was produced by the zeal and piety of Bilal 
Habeſchy : as he announced one day the Ezann of the dawn in the 
Prophet's antichamber, Ziſebe in a whiſper informed him, that 


* Allal”u etber ! Alla u ckber ! Allabꝰ u ekber ! Allal”u ekber ! Eſch hed'u u em la ilah'i 

il Allah; eſch hed'u ennẽ la ilah'i iÞ Allah ! Eſch'hed'u ennt Mohammed reſſoul ullab / eſch hedu 

enne Mohammed reſouPullah ! Hayy al es-ſalath ; hayys al es-ſalath ! Hayyt abel. elabh I 
mM * el-felahh ! Ve Allal u, ekber, ve Allah'u ekber! La ilab'i il Allah ! 

E's ſalath u tha unn unn minn an-nerum, cs falath i u Kir unn minn en- nerum. 


— 
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the celeſtial Envoy was till aſleep ; this firſt of the Muezzmmns then 
added theſe words, Prayer is to be preferred to fleep: when he awoke 
the Prophet applauded him, and commanded Bilal! to inſert them 


in all the morning Ezanns. 


The E2ann is conſecrated ſolely to thoſe canonical pe- 7 
riods when the five Namazs of the day commence. This 1 
public declaration is connected with no other prayer, not 
even with that of the two feaſts of Beyram. If through 
miſtake the Ezann be announced before the canonical time, 
it muſt be repeated at the hour for which it is deſtined. The 
words muſt be chanted, but with deliberation and gravity, 
thoſe particularly which conſtitute the profeſſion of the 
faith. The Muezgzinun muſt pronounce them diſtinctly; he 
muſt pay more attention to the articulation of the words = 
than to the melody of his voice ; he muſt make proper 9 
intervals and pauſes, and not precipitate his words, but let BM 
them be clearly underſtood by the people. He muſt be in- 
terrupted by no object whatever. During the whole 
EzSann he mult ſtand, with a finger in each ear, and his 
face turned, as in prayer, towards the Kzabe of Mecca. As 
he utters theſe words, Come to prayer, come to the temple of 
ſalvation, he muſt turn his face to the right and left, be- 
cauſe he is ſuppoſed to addreſs all the nations of the world, 
the whole expanded univerſe. At this time the auditors 

muſt recite with a low voice the T2hÞ///. 


C. It is as follows: * There is no ſtrength, there 10 no power, but 
what is in God, in that ſupreme Being, in that powerful Being. 


* Mie la hawle ve la couwett illah b'illab'il aliy il àxim. 
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The Mues ginn muſt be legally pure, in order to diſcharge 
the duties of his office with ſufficient dignity. As in the 
zaun the ſacred name of God is mentioned, the ſame 
attention is requiſite as in the prayer Namas. A ſmaller 
uncleanneſs would not, however, deſtroy its validity ; but 

-it would be blameable and offenſive in the eye of religion. 
By a greater uncleanneſs the Ezann would be rendered in- 
effectual, and muſt be repeated by a Mues xinn in a ſtate of 
legal purity. 

The Ezann would be equally without effect, if it were 
announced either by a woman (ſince the voice of a woman 
ſhould never be heard in public) or by a madman, or by 
a man intoxicated, or by a man decrepid through age, be- 
cauſe their minds are conſidered as too weak and incapable. 
The Muez2inn muſt alſo be of mature age, endowed with 
virtue, ſcience, and learning; ſince his office, which was 
exerciſed ſeveral times by the Prophet himſelf, is conſider- 
ed as peculiarly noble, auguſt, and ſacred. 


C. Neither mean birth nor perſonal defects exclude any one 
from this office; a man in a ſervile condition, an Arabian Nomade, 
a blind man, a baſtard, &c. may diſcharge it without. any legal 
Se 


They who firſt "OW the: voice ia the Mueszinn muſt 
immediately give notice to others, that no one may fail to 
attend the Namaz at the proper hour. He who hears 
_ diſtinctly the Ezanr's words, is not obliged to repeat them; 
but he who does not hear them is obliged to repeat not 
only the Egann, but alſo the Rametb, before he can begin 
his * in private. 


7” Ts 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. Of the Ikameth. 


The Hametb is only a ſimple repetition of the Egann, 
to which the Muessinn is obliged to attend, before every 
public form of prayer. After theſe words, Come to the 
temple of ſalvation, he muſt add the following, Every thing 
75 entirely prepared for prayer, to ſhew that the Imam is al- 
ready at the head of the aſſembly, and ready to begin the 


Namas. | 


C. This Thameth i 8 to be recited with a loud voice, 
but without pauſe or chanting. 


When the Mues inn utters theſe words, Come to prayer, 
the Inam and all the aſſembly muſt riſe upon their feet; 
and when he ſays, Every thing is entirely prepared for 
prayer, Cad-cameth-us-ſalath, they muſt begin it. 
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ARTICLE III. Of tbe Prayer N: amaz, Py ſaid in 
| | public.. ord © 


Though the believer be allowed to ſay his Namas in 
private and alone at the five canonical periods, it is however 
more laudable, and even of imitative obligation, to ſay it 
publicly in a moſque or elſewhere, to ſhew to others that he 
is in reality of the number of the faithful, and to afford them 
a virtuous and edifying example. No one ought therefore 
to be prevented, except by ſome legal impediment. A public 
Namas muſt always be under the auſpices and direction 


of an Imam, placed at the head of the aſſembly, Djemadrh. 
C. Lheſe 
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deaf 1 nor blind who are preſent may be inattentive to it. 
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C. Theſe Imams ought to be particularly diſtin guiſhed by their 
knowledge reſpecting whatever concerns the Nemaz and divine 


worſhip, and by their talents for vocal muſic, and for reading the 
Cour ann. They ought to exceed all the reſt in piety, age, edu- 


cation, deportment, beauty, birth, modeſty, and neatneſs of dreſs. 
The former of theſe qualities ſhould be predominant over the lat- 
ter; and if different perſons are found, to poſſeſs them in the ſame 
degree, the aſſembly is then at liberty to chooſe from among them 
the Imam whom it prefers. - A man of ſervile condition, an Arabian 
Nomade, a blind man, a vicious and abandoned character, and a 


| baſtard, are not abſolutely unqualified for this office; but their ap- 
pointment would be always culpable, ſince the ſlave by his condi- 
tion is contemptible ; the Arabian Nomade, born and bred in the 


country, is thought to be in the loweſt ſtate of ignorance ; the blind 
man is unable to turn of himſelf towards the Keabe, or to guard 
againſt thoſe uncleannefſes which deprive a believer of his legal 
purity ; the vicious man is not a faithful obſerver of the law; the 
abandoned is a tranſgreſſor of the precepts of morality and religion; 
and the baſtard, being deſtitute of a legitimate father, is thought to 
have wanted a proper education, and ſufficient inſtruction in reli- 
gion. Of them all the blind man is the leaſt objectionable, ſince 
his defect is a natural accident; and ſince the Prophet, by his ex- 


| ample, authorized the appointment of ſuch a one, having once choſen 


as his vicar, during his abſence from Medina, Um-Mektoum, and at 
another time Ghaſſan-1bn-Malik, who were both deſtitute of fight. 


The Imam muſt begin the prayer, by chanting the 


Tekbir with a loud voice, Alla ekbir, Moſt high God, &c. 


C. He muſt raiſe at the ſame time his voice and hands, to an- 
nounce to the people the beginning of the Namaz, that neither the 
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ARTICLE II. Of the Ikameth. 


The Hametb is only a ſimple repetition of the Egaun, 
to which the Muez2727 is obliged to attend, before every 
public form of prayer. After theſe words, Come to the 
Zemple of ſalvation, he muſt add the following, Every thing 
is entirely prepared for prayer, to ſhew that the Imam is al- 
ready at the head of the aſſembly, and ready to begin the 


Namas. 


C. This Rametb ought days to be recited with a loud voice, 
but without pauſe or chanting. | 


When the Muez2inn utters theſe words, Come to prayer, 
the Imam and all the afſembly muſt riſe upon their feet; 
and when he ſays, Every thing is entirely prepared for 
prayer, Cad-cameth-us-/alath, they muſt begin it. 


ARTICLE III. Of the Prayer Namaz, when aid in 
public. | 


Though the believer be allowed to ſay his Namas in 
private and alone at the five canonical periods, it is however 
more laudable, and even of imitative obligation, to ſay it 
publicly in a moſque or elſewhere, to ſhew to others that he 
is in reality of the number of the faithful, and to afford them 
a virtuous and edifying example. No one ought therefore 
to be prevented, except by ſome legal impediment. A public 
Namas muſt always be under the auſpices and direction 


of an Imam, placed at the head of the aſſembly, Djemadrh. 
C. Theſe 
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C. Theſe Inams ought to be particularly diſtinguiſhed by their 
knowledge reſpecting whatever concerns the Namaz and divine 
worſhip, and by their talents for vocal muſic, and for reading the 
Cour ann. They ought to exceed all the reſt in piety, age, edu- 
cation, deportment, beauty, birth, modeſty, and neatneſs of dreſs. 
The former of theſe qualities ſhould be predominant over the lat- 
ter; and if different perſons are found, to poſſeſs them in the ſame 
degree, the aſſembly is then at liberty to chooſe from among them 
the Imam whom it prefers. - A man of ſervile condition, an Arabian 
Nomade, a blind man, a vicious and abandoned character, and a 
baſtard, are not abſolutely unqualified for this office ; but their ap- 
pointment would be always culpable, ſince the ſlave by his condi- 
tion is contemptible ; the Arabian Nomade, born and bred in the 
country, is thought to be in the loweſt ſtate of ignorance; the blind 
man is unable to turn of himſelf towards the Keahe, or to guard 
againſt thoſe uncleannefſes which deprive a believer of his legal 
purity ; the vicious man is not a faithful obſerver of the law; the 
abandoned is a tranſgreſſor of the precepts of morality and religion; 
and the baſtard, being deſtitute of a legitimate father, is thought to 
have wanted a proper education, and ſufficient inſtruction in reli- 
gion. Of them all the blind man is the leaſt objectionable, ſince 
his defect is a natural accident; and fince the Prophet, by his ex- 
_ ample, authorized the appointment of ſuch a one, having once choſen 
as his vicar, during his abſence from Medina, Um-Mektoum, and at 
another time Ghaſſan-ibn- Malik, who were both deſtitute of fight. 


The Imam muſt begin the prayer, * chanting the 
Tekbir with a loud voice, Allabu ekbir, Moſt high God, &c. 


C. He muſt raiſe at the ſame time his voice and hands, to an- 
nounce to the people the beginning of the Namaz, that neither the 
deaf nor blind who are preſent may be inattentive to it. 
| Yy The 
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The reſt of the prayers muſt be equally continued in a 
loud voice, in the Namaszs of the morning, evening, and 
night, as well as in the public ſervice on Fridays, and on 
the two feaſts of Beyram ; but the ſecond and third prayers 
of the day muſt be ſaid in a low voice. The people muſt 
anſwer aloud only the Amen, Aminn. The nam muſt 
recite the Cour ann ſlowly in the firſt vi a of the prayer, 
but particularly in that of the morning, that he may 
give more time for the faithful to aſſemble. The people 
muſt hear in filence this recitation of the Couranun, and 
not repeat at all after the 17am; he muſt be regulated by 
the ſituation of the aſſembly, and! in caſes of ante avoid 
reading too much. 

The Namas performed by an aflembly. of women, un- 
der the direction of one of their own ſex, officiating as 
an Imam, would be a culpable act in the eye of religion, 
though otherwiſe valid and legal. In ſuch a caſe the wo- 
man who preſides muſt not place herſelf at the head but 
in the centre of the aſſembly. The ſame ſituation muſt be 
obſerved in aſſemblies where the men are almoſt naked *; 
the Imam mult be in the middle, to conceal as much. as 
poſſible his nudity from the eyes of others. 

The women ought not to pray in company with the 
men, much leſs be in the ſame line with them, leſt their 
preſence ſhould be injurious to modeſty and virtue. 


C. Old women are only allowed to attend on theſe occaſions, 
and even they are excluded except at the prayers of the firſt, 
fourth, and fifth canonical periods; they muſt never attend at thoſe 


This is the caſe with the Nomades, and with the inhabitants of warm climates, 
of 
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of the ſecond and third, ſince vicious and irreligious characters 
would be likely to ſee them at thoſe hours. 


V. The Inameinns allow them to attend at all the five daily forms: be ink that 
age muſt protect them from all criminal attempts. . 


* 


If a fingle believer ſhould only attend at the hour of 
prayer, then the Inam muſt place him on his right, and 
in that ſituation perform the Namas. 


C. This is in imitation of the Prophet, who, when he was alone 
with In-Abas, always placed him on 1 his right, and thus priced 
the Namaz. 


But ſhould there be two, they are then conſidered: as ax 
aſſembly, and the Inam muſt place himſelf before them. 
The firſt rows neareſt the Imam muſt be occupied by the 
men; the ſecond by the children; the third by the her- 
maphrodites ; and the fourth by the women. If a man and 
woman, of an age {till under the influence of the paſſions, 
ſhould be next each other in the ſame row, their prayers 
would be ineffectual. In general, whenever the two ſexes 
meet in the ſame place of worſhip, the validity of prayer, 
reſpecting either or both of them, depends upon the nam, 
according as he directs his intention in favour of the men, 
or of the women, or in favour of them both collectively. 
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C. This intention of the Imam, to ſpeak accurately, is not re- 
quiſite, except at the daily prayers, which believers may either ſay 
in public or private, and not at the public prayers on Fridays, or 
on the two feſtivals of Beyram, becauſe theſe ſervices being never 
performed but in an aſſembly of the faithful, the women are con- 
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fidered as participating with the men, without any need of an 
explicit 1 intention of the Imam. 

If a woman ſhould diſcharge the office of Imam, a man's 
prayer would be neither laudable nor valid; theſe which 
follow would be equally ineffectual : that of a man of ma- 
ture age, who ſhould have a minor as Imam; that of a 
man in a ſtate of purity, with an impure Imam; that of a 
learned man, with. an ignorant Imam; that of a man clothed, 

with a naked Imam; that of a man in health, who, per- 
forming in reality all the requiſite inclinations and proſtra- 
tions, ſhould have an 11am who could only ſymbolically 
perform theſe by bowing his head; of him, in fine, who, 
while he ſaid the prayers deſigned for the five canonical 
periods, ſhould have an [am who repeated at the ſame 
time ſatisfactory or ſupererogatory prayers. 


C. This diverſity of prayers is not valid, becauſe that unity re- 
ſpecting public prayer required among the faithful is thought to 
exact from them a communion both of mind and heart, that they 
may all join at the ſame time in one and the fame prayer. If any 
done, however, ſhould perform his Namaz under the Inmameth either 
of a Mahometan ſlave, or of a foreigner who, without a real con- 
viction, ſhould have embraced Iſlamiſm, it is eſteemed good and va- 
tid, though always blameable in the eye of religion. 


v. The Imam Schafly admits the entire validity of 2 ——„ | 


If the Imam himſelf be not in a ſtate of legal purity, his 
prayer, as well as that of the whole aſſembly, is neither 
good nor valid, and muſt be renewed. When a Namax is 


once begun, it muſt be continued and finiſned without any 
interruption: 


Be: 
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interruption : but ſince public prayer is much ſuperior to 
private, the believer who ſhould haye begun a prayer may 
interrupt himſelf to join the aſſembly, ſuppoſing him at 
the commencement of his prayer, that is in the firſt ri atb, 
and before he had made any proſtration. But ſhould he 
have made any, he muſt then go through two r:Za7bs, 
1 which make a complete Namas; after which, interrupting 
1 huimſelf, he may join the aſſembly, and follow the nam to 
the end of the prayer, which, in this caſe, with regard to 
I him, is a ſupererogatory Namaz. Though the obligation 
S | to perform the Namas in public be merely of imitative 
1 practice, if a believer, however, happens to be in a moſque 
at the moment when the notice Egann is given of one of 
the five daily periods, he would act improperly if he quitted 
the temple, and did not join the aſſembly in this important 
duty of religion. 


C. This would be very blameable, except he were obliged to 
attend the ſervice of another moſque, as if he were an nam, a 
Muezzinn, a Scheykh, &c. Every Muſſulman who arrives at the 
temple before the hour of the canonical Namaz may fay in the 


mean time ſupererogatory Namazs. 
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ARTICLE IV. Of Uncleanneſſes which may be incurrea 
during Prayer, and which require the Renewal of Purt- 
fications, Hadeſs f*is-ſalath. , 


If a believer finds that he has involuntarily incurred an 
unſubſtantial uncleannefs in the midſt of prayer, he is 
obliged to ſuſpend his devotion for a moment, till he has 
made an ablution, and become legally pure. If he prays 
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in private, he is at liberty to go on with his Namas; but 
it would be more laudable to begin it again : if in public, 
he muſt proceed with the aſſembly, and not ſeparate him- 
ſelf from their communion. 

With regard to the 1am, if he ſhould find himſelf in 


a ſtate of uncleanneſs, that he may not diſguſt any one he 


ſhould immediately apply his hand to his face, as if he had 
a bleeding at the noſe; with his other hand he muſt 
make a ſignal to the moſt learned and virtuous in the aſ- 
ſembly to ſupply his place, that the ſervice may not be in- 
terrupted: when he ſhall have regained by ablution his 
ſtate of purity, he may then continue the Namas, by mix- 
ing with the faithful who conſtitute the aſſembly. 

When he reſigns his place, he ought to give the pre- 
ference to one of thoſe who have attended at the begin- 
ning of the Namas; otherwiſe he who is choſen muſt 
alſo in his turn reſign his place, ſince he could not deliver 
to the aſſembly the ſalutation of Peace, with which the ce- 
rern concludes. . 


C. The Muſſulmen who attend the public ſervice of the Na- 
maz may be ranged in three claſſes: They are in the firſt, called 
Mudrik, who are preſent from the beginning to the end; the ſe- 
cond, called Labbił, are they who arrive late, and, finding the cere- 
mony begun, join the aſſembly, and perform the remainder of the 
rik aths, finiſhing with the ſalutation of peace which terminates the 
Namaz, and afterward in private go through thoſe ri#aths at which 
they were not preſent; the third, called Meſ5houk, are they who, 
having incurred uncleanneſs during prayer, are interrupted by the 
neceſſity of ablution, and afterward return either to join the aſſem- 
bly in what remains, or to re-commence it in private, according to 
the quality and exigency of the uncleanneſs. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE V. Concerning whatever invalidates Prayer, 
and requires its Renewal, Ma yufsed'-us-ſalath. 


As the Namaz requires the moſt complete attention, 
and the profoundeſt reflection of the Muffalman, various 
circumſtances, which otherwiſe would not affect legal pu- 
rity, may however invalidate it, and oblige him to re-c o- 
mence it. Theſe circumſtances are, 1. ſpeech, were it 
only a ſingle word uttered, and addreſſed to any one, either 
deſignedly or through inattention; 2. fleep; 3. an inten- 
tion contrary to the ſpirit of the Cour aun, which would 
render temporal concerns and worldly intereſts the objects 
of prayer; 4. groans, exclamations, ſighs, except they 
ſhould be the effect of real anguiſh or indiſpoſition ; 5. 
tears accompanied by ſobs, becauſe they are the common 
effect of worldly affliction ; thoſe muſt however be excepted 
which are excited by rallies of the Cour ann, where para- 
diſe or hell are mentioned, becauſe they proceed from the 
real compunction of a Weird ſenſible of eternal truth; 6. the 
ſalutary wiſh, God bleſs you, made to any one who ſneezes, 
a worldly practice, which ought never to be permitted dur- 
ing the worſhip of the Deity; 7. the ſalutation of peace 
among the faithful, Se/am"un-alei#um, and that in return, 
Ve aleibum ſelam, neither of which are allowable during 
the Ng 8. eating and n 5 9. Coughing. 

C. Wege it be the effect of indiſpoſition, or to relieve the 
throat, or to correct the Imam, in cate he ſhould miſtake in re- 
citing the Cour ann, &c, 8 


/ 


10. The 


| 
| 
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10. The action of prompting any one but the Imam is a 
kind of inſtruction which, durin g prayer, is always miſ- 
placed. 


C. Even the nam ſhould not be too haſtily prompted, that he 
may have time to recollect himſelf; and if he have already recited 
three verſes of the Cour ann, which is ſufficient for a Namaz, it 
would be much better to go on with the prayers, to continue 
the ri#aths, than to have recourſe to the memory of any of the 
people: the Imam may even paſs to another chapter of the Cour 
ann, which he remembers better. The believer who does not par- 
| take of the ſame Namaz, who does not join in it publicly with the 
aſſembly, ought not to interfere; and if the Iman does not recol- 
v himſelf, except by the affiſtance of ſuch a one, prayer in ſuch 


a caſe is neither valid for him nor for the reſt of the aſſembly. 


II. The reading of the Cour ann. 


C. That is, if the believer fays his prayers not from memory, 3 
1 but by reading the Cour ann, which is conſidered in one view as a 
5 mode of inſtruction, and in another, as an imitation of the Jews 1 
5 and Chriſtians, who ought never to be followed in any of the ce- Y 
remonies of worſhip. f 


J. The Imameinns do not condemn this reading Grieg prayer. 


12. In fine, every work, every conſiderable action, 
 AmePul-keſi 2 


C. That is, when the believer, during prayer, does any thing 
which requires both his hands, as for — the act of tying or 
untying 
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| throwing ſtones, taking off or putting on the turban, cooling him- 


three ſteps; if he prays oh horſeback, &c. and ſtrikes his horſe 
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untying his turban, of changing his robe or ſhirt, of ſhooting an 
arrow, of covering the head and face with a veil (an article which 
concerns the women). If he repeats three times ſucceſſively any 
act which he commonly performs with a ſingle hand; ſuch as 


ſelf with a fan, ſcratching his head or any other part of his body, 
plucking out his hair, killing inſets, &c. In all theſe caſes the 
act repeated three times ſucceſſively without interruption deſtroys 
the validity of prayer ; but if it take place during a pauſe, the 
Namaz is not affected by it. Various other actions operate alſo 
the ſame effect; namely, if the Muſſulman, during prayer, walks 


three times in the ſpace of a ri#ath; if he caſts his eyes upon the 
Cour ann or any other book, and transfers the attention which he 
ought to pay to the Namaz; if a woman ſuckles her child, though 
it ſhould preſs the nipple only three times ; if ſhe interrupts the 
prayer by riſing up, not to ſhut but to open the chamber-door ; 
if during the Namaz ſhe receives the moſt innocent mark of af- 
fection from her huſband. 


ARTICLE VI. Of thoſe Uncleanneſſes which, if they hap- 
pen duing the Namaz, require the Renewal both of Puri- 


fication and of Prayer. 


Every Muſſulman who, during the Namas, ſhall volun- 
tarily incur any ſubſtantial or unſubſtantial uncleanneſs is 
obliged to renew both his purifications and his prayer. 


C. Spontaneous ſleep, burſts of laughter, fits of madneis or epi- 
lepſy, are equally ſo many inſtances of uncleanneſs which require 
the acts renewal of theſe acts. 


OT ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE VII. Of whatever is blameable with regard 7 
be Namas, Ma yukrehh fis-ſalath. 


Independently of thoſe circumſtances which invalidate 
prayer, there are alſo others which, without operating that 
effect, are not leſs blameable in the eye of the law. 

Thus the Muſſulman ſins againſt religion, if, during the 
public or private Namas, he inattentively handles his robe, 
any part of his body, &c.; if he makes a noiſe with his fin- 
gers ; if he winks with his eyes ; if he turns his head to the 
Tight or left; if he reſts his hand upon his ſide; if he 
gives or receives a ſalutation, particularly with his hand; 
If he raiſes his eyes towards heaven ; if he obs with 
his fingers the verſes of the Courann, or other prayers 
which are often repeated; if he ſits with the ſoles of his 
feet upon the ground, and his knees againſt his belly, or 
his legs croſſed on the ſame ſide, on the right or left, ex- 
cept on account of infirmity ; if when he proſtrates him- 
ſelf he lifts up the fleeves of his gown, reſts entirely upon 
his arms, and preſſes his forehead againſt the earth; if his 
head be bare, and his hairs ſcattered and flowing over his 
ſhoulders; if he be in a night-gown or undreſs; if he have 
thrown it upon his head or ſhoulders ; if his robe exhibits 
the figures of men or animals; if he places theſe figures 
either above his head, before him, or at his fide; if he goes 
out of the line to a ſpot more elevated, or ſeparate from 
the reſt of the faithful, particularly if he does it by way of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf; in * if he faces any one during 
Prayer. 


355 


C. The Muſſulman ought to be particularly careful in theſe re- 
ſpects. If during prayer he ſhould caſt his eyes to the right or 
left, but without turning his head, it is of no conſequence, on ac- 
count of the Prophet's example, who frequently, during the Na- 
mas, caſt his eyes upon his diſciples. To reſt the hand againſt the 
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fide is condemned, becauſe the devil was in that attitude when he 


was baniſhed from heaven. The other poſtures are unbecoming ; 
beſides, the air of ſeverity and pride which ſome of theſe preſent, is 
contrary to that profound and reſpectful attention with which a 
Muſſulman ought to be inſpired when he pays adoration to his 
Creator. To have the head uncovered would be equally indecent, 
except an exceſſive humility was the cauſe of it. With regard to 
the hair, it ought to be tied or twiſted, and drawn up to the top 
of the head, like that of the women. The union of the faithful 
in rows, without any regard to their rank, is abſolutely neceſſary, 
on account of that ſpirit of communion in which public worſhip 
ought to be performed, and the equality of all ranks and condi- 
tions in the eye of the Divinity. The [mam himſelf, who is placed 
at the head of the aſſembly only to direct the ceremonies of the 
Namaz, and to preſide at that auguſt act of religion, ought never 
to ſtand, either in the moſque, or elſewhere, above the level of the 
reſt, never either higher or lower. ; 

The figures of men and animals ought to be avoided : if, how- 
ever, they be ſmall, and imperceptible to the eye; if they be placed 
in the back of the robe; if they exhibit only the heads of animals, 
a landſcape, fruits, flowers, trees, it would be of no conſequence. 
It would be the ſame with regard to the figures of a carpet on 
which the Muſſulman ſhould fay his prayers, provided they were 
not on that ſpot where he placed his head in his proſtrations. 


It is alſo very blameable to paſs before a Muſſulman en- 
gaged. in prayer, particularly if that part of the carpet be 
2 2 2 trod 
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trod upon where he places his head in his proftrations. 
The fin can only be expiated by a * of forty days 
in faſting and retirement. 


C. When the Miufluhnan ſays his prayers in the crowded field, 


he ſhould place before him either a lance, or a pike, or a ſtick 


of the length at leaſt of a pic and of the thickneſs of a finger ; 
he ſhould fix them in the ground if it be ſufficiently ſoft, other- 
wiſe lay them before him, ſo as to exclude thoſe who paſſed by, or 
to warn them to turn aſide, becauſe, during his whole prayer, the 
Keabe of Mecca ought to be the ſole object towards which he 
ſhould direct his attention. This ſignal ought, however, always to 
be a little on one fide. Should this be wanting, he may prevent 
the paſſengers from interrupting him by moving his hand, head, or 
eyes, or by repeating aloud the Tegſbibb, May thy name be exalted, 
O great God! He may place before him the Cour ann, 4 ſuſpended 
ſabre, a candle, a lamp, &c. 


ARTICLE VIII. Of /atisfafory * Sedjoud'us- 


ſehhw. 


Theſe proſtrations are intended as an atonement to the 
Deity for thoſe faults or errors which may be committed 
during prayer. He who is not culpable is obliged to proſ- 


trate himſelf twice, either before, or . or even between 


the two ſalutations of peace. 

If in the ſame ſervice of prayer more than one fault be 
committed, a ſingle ſatisfactory act is ſtill ſufficient: a fault 
of the Imam becomes common to the whole aſſembly, and 
a them to the ſame reparation. 


C. The 
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C. The Muſſulman muſt perform theſe two proſtrations, if in 
reciting the Cour ann he omits obſerving the preſcribed motions ; 
if inſtead of one inclination of the head he ſhould make two; if 
when he ſhould recite the Cour ann in a low or loud voice, ſeated 
or ſtanding, he ſhould do the reverſe; if before the beginning, 
Fatihha, he recite any other chapter in the Cour ann; if he omit 
any of the requiſite prayers; if he make more or . leſs than two 
proſtrations in each rid ath; in fine, if he invert in any reſpect the 
order and method which is preſcribed. | 


ARTICLE IX. Of the Dominical Prayer of Travellers, 


Salath'ul-muſſafir. 


* 


The law allows various diſpenſations to Mahometan tra- 
vellers. 


C. Any one is conſidered as a traveller from the moment he 
ſets out on a journey of at leaſt three days; this time is meaſured 
upon land by the ordinary pace of a camel, and on the ſea by a 
moderate wind. Thus it is neither by the celerity nor the flow- 
neſs of his motions that the Muſſulman can acquire or loſe the 
name and privilege of a traveller. 


When the traveller is in great haſte, he has not merely 
the privilege of reducing thoſe prayers which conſiſt of 


four rif'aths to two, but he is obliged to confine them to 
that number. 


V. The Imams Scher) and Hannbel do not conſider this reduction as obligatory. 


If 
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If inſtead of two ri#aths, the traveller performs four, 
the two firſt conſtitute his Namas, and the two others muſt 


always be conſidered as ſupererogatory. 


C. This would be an act very reprehenſible, and would render 
him culpable in the eyes of the Deity, on account of his doubting 
the reality of a charitable diſpenſation granted by the Almighty to 
all believing travellers. 


After the beginning, Fatibba, he need not recite any 
other chapter of the Cour*ann, as he is allowed to neglect or 
obſerve, at pleaſure, whatever is of mere imitative practice. 
He is alſo free from the obligation of obſerving the cano- 
mical faſt in Rama2ann, the public prayer on Fridays, and 
= the paſchal oriſon on the two feſtivals of Beyram, as well 
js 4 as the paſchal ſacrifice, the prayer Te#4:r-Te/chrik, and the 
blution of the feet, which is ſupplied by ſimply wetting 
the {lpper. | 
wy Theſe diſpenſations extend to the whole time of his 
journey, except on his entering a city or village he intend 
= to ſtay there at leaſt fifteen days; for in that caſe he is con- 
fidered as in a fixed dwelling, Mougim, and excluded from 
every diſpenſation granted to thoſe who leave their coun- 
try with an intention to travel. 


1 


C. There are three kinds of countries; the Muſſulman's original 
country, that in which he dwells, that in which he travels . The 
firſt is that in which he was born, or married ; the ſecond, where he 
has an intention to ſtay at leaſt fifteen days; and the third, that 
through which he paſſes, even with a deſign to ſtay, provided it 


* Watann-afsly, Watann-ikameth, Watann-ſefer. 
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be for leſs than fifteen days. Of theſe three, the two firſt only 


convert a journey into a fixed abode; this, however, always de- 


pends upon the intention of the Muſſulman. 

There are alſo three kinds of journies; the religious, the law- 
ful, and the unlawful, or * criminal. The firſt is preſcribed by the 
law, and relates to pilgrimage and military expeditions ; the ſecond 
regards civil and temporal concerns, ſuch as commerce, arts, trades, 
ſpeculations, commiſſions; and the third refers to thieves, rob- 
bers, rebels, and runaway ſlaves. Theſe three claſſes of men have 
an equal claim to the diſpenſations granted by the law to travel- 
lers, on account of the general terms in which this canonical pre- 


cept is . 
7. The Imam Schafiy entirely excludes thoſe of the third claſs, 


But if he intends to Si leſs than fifteen 8 if he re- 
mains in the open field, at a diſtance from all habitable 
towns, he does not forfeit the character of a traveller. 
Mecca and Medina are, however, exceptions to this gene- 
ral law, becauſe the traveller who ſhould intend to ſtay in 
either of theſe places, though for more than fifteen days, 


could not be conſidered as a man in a fixed dwelling till 


after he had been there one night. Without any inten- 
tion of reſiding, ſhould a traveller defer his departure from 
one day to another, from any city or town, he might re- 
main there months, and even years, without loſing the 
name and Privilege of a traveller. | 


C. Ihn-Omer was in this ſituation during his expedition in the 
Azerbaidjeann, where he ſtayed more than fix months, as alſo 


2 2 Sefer-mubabh, Sefer-maſſyeth, 
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 Alcame-I1hn-Caiſs, who paſſed many years in Kharzem; and ſe- 


veral other diſciples of the Prophet, who remained at Suez more 
than nine months, yet preſerved the privilege of travellers. 


A ſoldier in an enemy's country, or in an army beſieg- 
ing a City, is always conſidered as a traveller, though he 
ſhould even have an intention to remain there, 


C. Becauſe every enemy's country, every non-Mahometan ter- 
ritory, Dar-harb, can never be deemed a fixed and permanent dwel- 


ling for a Muſſulman. 


The Nomades, who live in tents in the open fields, are 
alſo conſidered as travellers, except they determine to dwell 
in ſome place, and reſide there at leaſt fifteen days. 


J. Some Imams conſider them in all caſes as perpetual travellers. 


This intention 1s in general valid only for the time pre- 
ſent : it has no effect either upon the paſt or future. Every 
claſs of believers can form it at pleaſure, and make them- 
ſelves either travellers or reſident, except ſlaves, women, 
and ſoldiers. in 


C. On account of their being deprived of all free will, by that 
entire ſtate of dependence and ſubmiſſion to which they are all 
equally ſubject, the ſlaves to their maſters, women to their huſ- 
bands, and ſoldiers to their prince or general. 


In public prayer, every traveller is obliged to be under 
the guidance of the Imam who preſides over the aſſembly, 


and to ſay the Namas in the ſame manner as if he were 
in 
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in a fixed dwelling. If on the contrary a believer in a ſtate 
of reſidence ſays his Namas with a party of travellers, he 
muſt finiſh it in private, by ſaying the remaining ri atbs. 


C. Hence an Imam who travels muſt be attentive to declare to 
the aſſembly his ſituation, that all the reſident believers may after- 
ward finiſh the remainder of their Namaz. This the Prophet 
never failed to do as often as he came to Mecca, where he diſ- 


charged the functions of an Imam as a Muſſafir, or traveller. 


When a traveller reſumes the condition of a perſon in a 
fixed abode, he is obliged to atone for the Namass which 
he has omitted in his journey, only as a traveller, that is, 
by two r:#atbs. He is under the ſame obligation with re- 
gard to the prayer of that canonical period in which he 
began his journey, but not of that 'in which he returned 
to his former ſituation. The omiſſion of this Namas 
muſt be repaired by the Muſſulman in the character of a 
man in a fixed abode. Y 


C. It proceeds from. this principle, that the legal ſituation of a 
believer, not at the commencement but at the expiration of every 
canonical period, determines the kind of ſatisfactory prayer which 
he ou ght to ſay for omitting the Namaz of that period. 


* 


ARTICLE X. Of the Dominical Prayer of tba Sick, Sa- 
lath'ul-mèriz. 


A ſick perſon unable to ſtand, or who fears to increaſe 
his indiſpoſition by moving, may be ſeated while he ſays 
his Namas, and may, in that poſture, perform the requiſite 

3A inclinations 
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inclinations and proſtrations. If theſe ceremonies are too 
painful, he may ſubſtitute inſtead of them ſigns with his 
head, Ina, obſerving always to mark the difference be- 
tween inclinations and proſtrations: for this reaſon it is 
never allowable to hold any thing to the face. 


C. This law was enjoined by the Prophet, who, viſiting one 
day a fick perſon, and finding him ſeated, with his head inclined, 
making on a cuſhion the inclinations and proftrations of the Na- 
mag, drew it immediately from him, and commanded the ſick per- 
ſon to perform by ſigns both theſe ceremonies. 


If it be painful to the ſick perſon to be ſeated at his 
prayers, he may he on his back or on his right fide, but 
always with his face and feet turned towards the K2abe of 
Mecca, and his head placed upon a cuſhion, that he may 
indicate by its motions the ſame inclinations and proſtra- 
tions; and if he be unable to make theſe motions, he need 
not ſubſtitute any other in their place, but may omit the 
Namas, which he is as little obliged to obſerve as he who 
is deprived of both his arms and feet. 


C. It is however laudable and meritorious for the ſick perſon, 
immediately on his recovery, to ſupply the deficiency of his Na- 
mazs by as many ſatisfactory prayers. 


If a ſick perſon be able to ſay the whole prayer ſtand- 
ing, without however being ſufficiently ſtrong to make 


the inclinations and proſtrations, it would be better for 

Him to be ſeated during the whole ceremony. 

If a Muſſulman be taken ill during prayer, he may con- 

tinue it in whatever poſture his ſituation will allow; if alſo 

a ſick perſon finds himſelf better during prayer, he may 
perform 
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perform the remaining part ſtanding, though he has been 
previouſly ſeated : but he ought to begin it again, if he 
had only performed it fa far by the motion of the head. 
In all caſes, if the believer be on board a ſhip Saks fall, 

he may ſay his prayers ſeated. 


1 ARTICLE II. Of [atisfaftory Fees Caza el-fewalth. 


Every Namas which is omitted at its Gan ſeaſon 
ought to be atoned for at ſome other hour of the day, and 
this conſtitutes ſatisfactory prayer. Where many Namass 
are omitted, they muſt be ſaid according to the order in 
which they ought to have been performed, that is, by be- 
ginnin g with the firſt, and concluding always with the laſt. 
It is neceſſary to ſay the Namazs which have been neg- 
lected, before that of the canonical period when the Muſ- 


ſulman goes to pray. 


e Wa omitted the morning prayer, the Muſſulman be- 
gins with that of noon, it is of no effect; he muſt firſt ſay the 
morning Namaz, and then renew that of noon. This law ought to 
be obſerved even to the concurrence of the five ſucceſſive Namazs. 
If in the period which ſucceeds that in which he omitted his 
Namaz he ſhould fay thoſe of the following periods, he is not 
obliged to repeat them; but this irregularity reſpecting the firſt 
duties of religion, deprives him of all claim to the title of Sabbib- 
Tertib (faithful and accurate obſerver of the canonical hours). 


V. The Inameinns do not allow the validity of any Namas after that which has 
been omitted, and conſequently require the believer to repeat them all, whatever be 
their number, after having ſaid that which was previouſly forgotten. 


zh If 
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If a woman recovers her legal purity, if a minor of 
either ſex attains the age of majority, if an infidel em- 
braces Muſſulmaniſm, preciſely at one of the five canonical 
periods, they are all obliged at that time to perform the Na- 
mas, and conſequently to ſay ſatisfactory prayer, in caſe 
of omiſſion. If in the ſpace of one of theſe periods a Muſ- 
ſulman ſays his Namaz, becomes guilty of apoſtacy, and 
again embraces the faith before the expiration of the ſame 
period, he is equally obliged to renew his Namas. 


v. The Imam Schafy does not allow the nullity of the previous Namaz, and conſe- 


quently does not require it to be renewed. 


But if the converſion of an 1 happens at another 
time, he is then obliged only to ſay the prayer of that pe- 
riod in which he enters again into the faith, without any 
obligation of ſayin g thoſe which he has omitted during his 


apoſtacy. 


C. Becauſe the Namaz, and the other ceremonies of religious wor- 
ſhip, are duties impoſed only on the faithful, on thoſe who have the 
Ter to be within the pale of Ifhamiſm. 


JV. The Imam Schafy requires that the converted Muſſulman ſhould ſay all the Namazs 
omitted during his apoſtacy. | 


The infidel who may have embraced Muſſulmaniſm in 
a foreign country is not obliged to atone for the Namazs 
which he may have omitted through ignorance of the law. 


F. The Imam Zufer commands him to do it, becauſe an ignorance of the law, he 
ſays, does not afford a legitimate motive for neglecting the duties of religion, either in 
Mahometan or other countries, 


Every 
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Every Muſſulman ought to take all poſſible care not to 
neglect the canonical periods, notwithſtanding the atone- 
ment which he is allowed to make by ſatisfactory prayer : 


they who omit their prayers at a proper ſeaſon, are guilty 


of a heinous ſin; and they who die with their conſciences 


loaded with this religious debt, are obliged to make an elee- 


moſynary ſatisfaction. 


C. It conſiſts in civing. to the poor a half-meaſure, $4 of wheat 
for each prayer omitted at its canonical ſeaſon, and for which no 
ſatisfaction was afterward made. Theſe alms ought to be levied 
upon the third part of the property of the n and diſtributed 
to the poor by his natural executor. 


V. The Imam Schafly requires, inſtead of theſe alms, that his natural executors 
thould make ſatisfaction by prayer for all thoſe which the deceaſed may have omitted. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


That my remarks may be more perſpicuous and inte- 
reſting, I ſhall take a comprehenſive ſurvey of all the ar- 
ticles which compoſe this chapter, and place in one and 
the ſame point of view the illuſtration which they require. 

To render the Namas more ſacred and awful in the eyes 
of the people, Mobammed derived its origin from the an- 
cient Patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Mo o/es, Jonas, and even Fe- 
ſus Chriſt; to each h of whom 1 he attributed the inſtitution of 
one of the five canonical Periods. He promulgated this 
law on the day after his pretended aſſumption. On the 
higheſt point of the heavens, ſay the doctors, this laſt and 
greateſt of the prophets had the felicity to ſee the Al- 

mighty 
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mighty face to face, who, after revealing to him his moſt 
auguft myſteries, among other precepts communicated that 
reſpecting the five daily forms of prayer; hence they are 
conſecrated by the name of Sa/arb-mefrouza, which means, 
prayers of divine obligation; and the periods at which they 
ought to be obſerved, by that of Emwearh-Salath, that is, 
times or moments deſtined to the worſhip of God. 

It need not be matter of aſtoniſhment that theſe ads 
ſhould be regulated by the diurnal courſe of the ſun, ſince 
the dial was the only time-piece known in the age that 
gave birth to Iſlamiſm. Notwithſtanding the invention of 
clocks and watches, which are now in common uſe among 
the Muſſulmen, the ſame ſolar method of meaſuring time is 
{till obſerved as a fixed and general rule for all ſeaſons, and 
for all countries inhabited by the Mahometans. 'The Arabs 
were certainly not the laſt who became acquainted with 
watches, and brought them to perfection : it 1s certain, 
that the firſt ſtriking clock which was ſeen in Europe, was 


that which the Khaliph Harounn I, ſurnamed Re/chid, ſent 


as a preſent to Charlemagne, at the beginning of the ninth 
century. 

The Muſſulmen have always obſerved a different order 
of the hours from that of the Europeans. As the civil 
day begins at ſun-ſet, that event, at which the twenty- 
four hours commence, marks the number twelve on their 
watches and clocks throughout the whole courſe of the 
year; ſo that the periods of mid-night and mid-day con- 
ſtantly vary according to the ſeaſons : they are, however, al- 


ways regulated, with regard to the five canonical periods, by 


the diurnal courſe of the ſun : for this purpoſe aſtronomers 
in every age of Mahometaniſm have conſtructed tables 


which mark with the greateſt preciſion the moments of 
theſe 
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theſe five periods, according to the deen of latitude of 


each country, city, and diſtrict. 

Of theſe tables, ſome are annual, others perpetual. The 
former are called Takwin, the latter, Rous-namé; they 
are little rolls of vellum or fine parchment, which, by the 
aid of ſimple alphabetical letters, ſhew at one view the five 
canonical hours, the days of the week, the lunar and ſolar 
months, the different phaſes of the moon, the ſolſtitial 


and equinoctial days, the religious feſtivals, 8c. ; all theſe 


epochs are diſtinguiſhed either by red, green, or gold ; 
they are all written in ſmall characters, in the greateſt or- 


der, and with uncommon preciſion. Their aſtronomical 
tables calculate alſo the coincidence of lunar days, months, 


and years, with ſolar days, months, and years, according to 
the old ſtyle. They mark alſo the revolutions of the planets, 
the days which aſtrologers conſider as fortunate or unpropi- 
tious, the influence of the ſtars and of the elements on the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the hour and minute 
when the hand of the dial marks, throughout the whole 
year, the direction of Mecca; this is determined according to 
the degree of latitude of each city and its ſituation relative 
to the Keabé, as being the central point to which the ado- 
ration of all the Mahometan people is directed. 

Theſe almanacks or perpetual calendars comprehend ge- 


nerally an aſtronomical period of eighty or eighty-five 
years. That of the moſt modern date, and which is the. 


moſt eſteemed, is that of Darendewy, which begins in 
1192 (1778), and continues till 1277, a period of eighty-five 
lunar years. There is a repreſentation of it in the plate B. 
Though it is of general uſe, it is chiefly ſerviceable to the 
Mues zinns, who announce the five canonical periods; and 
it is never more conſulted than during the Ramazann : it 
is 
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is then attended to, eſpecially on cloudy days, that the pre- 
ciſe moments of the riſing and ſetting of the ſun may be 
obſerved, becauſe it determines in every climate the du- 
ration of the diurnal abſtinence during this whole month of 


faſting and penitence. 


Every Muſſulman obſerves theſe moments with the 
greateſt accuracy, and thoſe at which the five canonical 
periods commence. Three of theſe periods, if only con- 
ſidered as connected with the ſun's riſing, with his coming 
to the meridian, and with his ſetting, are abſolutely the 
ſame at all ſeaſons of the year, becauſe they are regulated 
by his periodical courſe. Thus the firſt, or that of the 
morning, begins always forty-five minutes before ſun-riſe; 
the ſecond, or that of noon, forty minutes after he has 


paſſed the meridian; and the fourth, or that of the even- 


ing, twenty minutes after his ſetting. With regard to the 
two others, of which one extends from noon till the even- 


ing, and the other from the evening till the dawn, they 


begin ſooner or later, according to the —_— or ſhortneſs 


of the day. 
They avoid carefully ſaying prayers, or doing any reli- 


gious act, during the three periods forbidden by the law; 


that is, the forty minutes after ſun-riſe or previous to ſun- 
ſet, and the eighty minutes in the middle of the day, forty 
before the ſun paſles the meridian, and forty after. Theſe 
three periods are diſtinguiſhed by the name of FYakh- 
kirabbeth, that is, moments prohibited by religion. | 
It would be difficult to miſtake the time at which the 
five daily forms of prayer begin, becauſe they are pre- 
ciſely announced to the public by the E2ann, which takes 
place at the ſame inſtant in all the moſques throughout 


the empire. This Esann ſupplies the place of bells, whoſe 
ule 
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uſe is unknown to the Mahometans: there are none in the 


temples, in the feraglio, at the court, nor in any private 


houſes. The Muez2inns appointed to give this public no- 
tice are generally diſtinguiſhed by the melody and pleaſing 
tones of their voice. Elevated on the top of the Minarets, 
they chant the Ezann, with their faces turned towards 


Mecca, their eyes ſhut, their hands open, and their thumbs 


in their ears. See the 17th and 18th plates. In this attitude 
they traverſe with ſlow ſteps the little gallery, Schur/e, by 
which each Minaret is ſurrounded. Two or four of theſe 


ſpires decorate each of the moſques; a few of them have 


fix, as that of Su/ian-Abmed. The two diurnal Namaz: 
(the ſecond and third) are announced on the top of all the 
Minarets in general; the three others, upon one only at 
each moſque. The calm and filence which prevail in ci- 
ties where there are neither the ſound of bells nor the 
noiſe of carriages, allow the voices of theſe Muez2i/nns to 


be heard at a great diſtance at all the canonical periods, 


bat particularly at that of the morning near the dawn. 


Theſe periodical ſummonſes have ſomething awful and ma- 


jeſtic : they awaken devotion even in the minds of thoſe 
who are leaſt religious. A mild emotion is excited, when 


at the glimmering of the dawn, and at the firſt awaking 


from ſleep, melodious voices are heard, repeating theſe: 
words, Come to prayer] come to the temple of e in 1 
N is 10 be Preferred to leep! _ | : 


This Egann is repeated five times a day, and ave times 


a day it puts in motion all the people who profeſs the reli- 
gion of Mohammed. The moment he hears the voice of 
theſe Muegzinns, whatever be his ſituation, rank, or condi- 
Wi the Muſſulman abandons every thing for prayer: 

We: they 
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they perform it in the moſques, in the houſes, ſhops, ma- 


gazines, markets, public walks, in ſhort, in any place where 


they happen to be. Without having ſeen this nation, an 


imperfect idea muſt be formed of that uniform and ſcru- 


pulous attention which is paid both by the men and wo- 


men, the great and ſmall, the rich and poor, the eccleſi- 
aſtics and the laity, to fulfil the duty of theſe daily prayers. 


This numerous people appear to form only one religious 


ſociety. 

Miniſters and ſtateſmen throw aſide their pens, and ſuſ- 
pend the moſt important occupations, till they have ſaid 
the Namaz on their carpet, Sedjeade, in the apartment 
where they are engaged with buſineſs, and often before 
a crowd of officers. When the maſter of the houſe has 
finiſhed his Namaz, he commonly reſigns his place to the 


— moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe who are preſent, who diſ- 


charge ſucceſſively this duty. Perfons of an inferior rank 
retire to another apartment. 

This practice is ſo univerſal, that no one dare omit it, 
for fear of being accuſed of irreligiom. However vicious or 
incredulous any one may be, he is always attentive to the 
external duties of religion, eſpecially-if-he-be employed in 
the publie ſervice. In the eye of the nation, this, rather 
than his merit and talents, decides his character. The 
eulogy of a man in a high ſituation is m Mm ex- 


five daily Namazs. When any little irregularity i iS obſerv- 


ed in the conduct of any one, they exclaim, He 7s inſdel, 


a falſe Mulſulman, who negleci the duties of religion. It 
is eaſy to imagine what muſt be the force of this opinion, 


even on minds the moſt liberal, as well as on thoſe who 
hold 
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hold the higheſt rank and ſituations in the empire. 
Hence, whether from piety or hypocriſy, every Muſſulman 
pays the ſtricteſt attention to public worſhip. 

The five daily Namass form together twenty- nine 
ribatbs, of which ſeveteen are the conſequence of a divine 
precept, and the reſt are of imitative obligation. Theſe 
are ſtrictly obſerved by every Muſſulman; ſome even ob- 
ſerve more than are commanded. The Khaliph Haroun I, 
ſurnamed Re/chid, uſed to make each day a hundred of 
theſe * and diſtribute a hundred talents to the 
poor. 

Though the obligation of ſaying the Namas in a moſque 
and in public be not abſolute, yet the greater part of the 
citizens of all claſſes repair thither, particularly at the di- 
urnal Namass. Theſe are the public forms of prayer, 
which at the end of the E2ann require the [tameth : this 
is a repetition of the ſame ſummons; it differs only in 
this, that the former is announced from the top of the M.. 
naret by a Muezzinn ſtanding, and the Ikameth is re- 
cited immediately after by all the Muegginns ſeated in the 


moſque. 
There is the utmoſt ſimplicity in this pale ſervice, both 


with regard to the Interior appearance of the moſques, and 


to the dreſs of the Imam: and the other miniſters of reli- 
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gion, who never wear any ſacerdotal habit; yet nothing 
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can be more awful and augult than this ceremony, per- 


formed with the moſt filent and profound attention. 
Notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of all their temples, they 
do not fail, particularly the imperial moſques, by their 
immenſe extent and high-vaulted roofs, to excite admira- 
tion. The generality of them are adorned with ſplendid 
columns of porphyry, of green antique, or of marble. 
.3B 2 Ws + 
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The decorations conſiſt only of ſmall filver lamps, and of 
ſmall luſtres elegantly worked, ſurrounded by ſtill ſmaller 
lamps, and oftriches' eggs, on which paſſages from the 

Cour ann are inſcribed in letters of gold. Some of theſe 
moſques, particularly that of Sultan-Abmed, have alſo gol- 
den lamps enriched with jewels. The walls are in gene- 
ral ornamented only with inſcriptions in large golden let- 
ters; ſuch as the name of God, Allab, thoſe of the Prophet, 
of the four firſt Kha/iphs, and of the Imams Haſſan and 
Huſſein, ſons of Ay. They exhibit no image, figure, or 
repreſentation whatever, neither in painting or iculpture ; ö 
the law is in this reſpect extremely rigorous. 

Three principal objects, if we may uſe the expreſſion, 
may be ſaid to characterize all the Mahometan temples ; 
I. the altar, Mihbrab, which is a concavity or niche of fix 
or eight feet high cut out of the wall, at the extremity of 
the edifice, and which ſerves no other purpoſe than to ſhew 
the geographical ſituation of Mecca ; 2. the gallery of the 
Muez2inns, Mahhbjl-Muezginn, always on the left of the al- 
tar; 3. the pulpit, Kur, of the Scheykbs who preach; it 
is elevated by two or three ſteps on the right of the altar. 
In the principal moſques, where preaching, Khouzbbe, is al- 
lowed at the ſolemn ſervice on Fridays, and on the two 
feaſts of Beyram, there is a ſecond pulpit, called Minnber, 
entirely conſecrated to the miniſter Thatib, who diſcharges 
that important function. This pulpit, of fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-three ſteps, in proportion to the height of each 
moſque, is placed at a certain diſtance from the altar, al- 
ways on the left hand. The imperial moſques, and thoſe 
which the Sultan ſometimes honours with his preſence, are 
alſo decorated with a gallery, Mabbfil- Padiſcbaby, deſtined 
for his reception, and for that of the Kha/5-0dajys, or gen- 

| tlemen 
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tlemen of the bed-chamber. It has gilt grated windows, 
and is placed on the — of the altar, oppoſite the Pulpit 


of the Nhatibs. 
In the day, the ſervice is ende without tapers or 


flambeaux ; and at the firſt, fourth, and fifth Namass, they 
light only a part of the ſmall lamps ſuſpended from the 
ceiling, and the tapers placed near the altar, Of theſe 
there is in general only two, one on the right, the other 
on the left of the Mihbrab : they have been given by the 
founders of the moſques. Pious Muſſulmen are, however, 
permitted to increaſe their number by donations equally 
perpetual. Thus ſome moſques have four, ſix, eight, ten, 
cc. : they are always placed by the ſide of the two firſt; 
in a right line, along the wall; the number of them, how- 
ever, never exceeds eighteen; nine on each ſide of the 
altar. In caſe of additional donations, the Caiym-Baſchy 
of the moſque, inſtead of increaſing the number, cauſes 
new ones of a larger ſize to be made, compoſed of thefe 
and the former, in the form of flambeaux. The candle- 


ſticks are generally of copper, a very few of the moſques 


have them of ſilver; that of Saint-Sopbia has two of maſhve 


gold; a ſad monument of the ſpoils of Hungary, when 


Buda, its capital, fell into the hands of Suleyman I: ſuch 
is at leaſt the opinion of the people, and of the HEROES 
who perform ſervice in that moſque. 

In all the Mahometan temples there are neither benches 
nor Chairs : the uſe of theſe would be incompatible both 
with the manners of the people, and with the nature of 
their worſhip, which conſiſts in inclinations and proſtrations. 
The great and the ſmall, all are ſeated, without diſtinction, 
on the carpets or mats with which the moſques are fur- 
niſhed at all ſeaſons of the year; thus no one ever enters 

without 
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without leaving his outermoſt {lippers at the door, both in 
ſummer and winter. The 19th and 25th plates, which 
repreſent Saint-Sophia and Sultan-Abmed, will afford an 
exact idea of the inſide of theſe moſques. As to the poli- 
tical and hiſtorical account of theſe temples, their rank, 
their prerogatives, their revenues, &c. theſe circumſtances 
will be diſcuſſed hereafter, -in the chapter which mentions 
their being built. 

In the public ſervice, the officiating Iman always faces 
the altar, and ſtands before the reſt of the aſſembly; the 
people are ranged behind him in parallel lines, from the 
altar to the door of the temple. No one ever begins a 
new line till the vacancies of the preceding are entirely 
full: in this mode of arrangement are the Namazs per- 
formed in public. Their various movements, which are 
made with aſtoniſhing regularity and preciſion, preſent 
a moſt ſtriking ſpectacle. The Imam alone recites the 
prayers aloud : he and the Muesgiuns are the only per- 
ſons allowed to chant. Of the fourteen proſodies which 
they have for ſpiritual harmony, ſeven are reprobated 
as profane; the others are uſed by the miniſters of teli- 
gion; but the moſt eſteemed, and moſt generally adopt- 
ed, is that which bears the name of 4/i-7. The people 
repeat in a low voice what the Imam chants, and hear 
in ſilence the different chapters of the Cour ann which are 
recited by him. The Amen only, Aminn, may be articu- 
lated aloud. This Namaz,. as has been already obſerved, 
conſtitutes the whole religious ceremony of the Mahome- 
tans; it is uniform, general, univerſal, at all the canonical 
hours, in all the moſques, and throughout the whole courſe 
of the year; there is no difference, except with regard to 


the number of the ri aj, preſcribed for each of the 
canonical 
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canonical hours, and to the recitation of the chapters of the 
Cour ann, which are always at the choice of each nam 
at public. een 5 1. 1 every nn in Has private 


worſhip... 
As in the aſſembly of che men the Law allows only wo- 


men of a certain age, they are ſeldom ſeen in the moſques; 


private galleries are, however, ſet apart for them; they are 
furniſhed with grated windows, and are elevated at the en- 


trance of the temple, above the principal door: the wo- 
men who are here placed form, according to the ſpirit of 


the law, the laſt rows of the aſſembly. They never aſ- 


ſemble together in a body to ſay their Namas, either at 
the moſques or 'elſewhere. There are neither convents, 
monaſteries, nor religious ſocieties for the female ſex; what- 
ever be their ſtate and condition, they almoſt univerſally 
fay their Namas in private. 
Baut the men, as has been already mentioned, are allow- 
ed to ſay it either in public or private: many of the nobles 
and public officers, when they are unable to attend the 
moſques, pray publicly with the ſervants of their houſe- 
hold. If they-perform this duty in the offices where they 
tranſact public buſineſs, all the perſons'who are there em- 
ployed, all they who may accidentally.be preſent, join in 
this pious ceremony. Hence in the public hotels, and in 
houſes of diſtinction, they keep private Imam and Mus- 
31nns, by the title of chaplains or almoners. Theſe 
Mu ginn announce the E2axn on the top of the: ſtairs 
caſe, or near the door of the room where they meet to 
pray. They afterward place themſelves in one of the rows 
of the aſſembly, where they recite the ſecond ſummons, 
Thameth; after which the 11am, placed as in the moſques 
before the congregation, begins the Namas. Theſe pri- 
vate 
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vate'miniſters are different from thoſe. public ones which 


officiate in the moſques. They are merely citizens, ap- 
pointed by the heads of families, under whoſe name and 


authority they preſide over this religious ſervice, as hav- 


ing themſelves the privilege of diſcharging in their own 
houſes the ſacred office of Imam. This prerogative is com- 
mon to every Muſſulman in theſe private aſſemblies; and 
it is at the choice of this tranſient Inam, whether he who 
officiates be poſſeſſed of thoſe virtuous qualities which the 
law requires in thoſe who afſume that hallowed character. - 
Except in caſe of lawful impediments, they very ſeldom 
omit the daily Namaszs:in public, either at the moſques, or 
elſewhere. The really pious, and they who find it their 
intereſt to appear ſo, never omit this ſervice. The Sul» 
tans themſelves very frequently join in this ceremony with 
the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, in a chapel of the ſe- 
raglio. They who omit this ceremony dread the cenſures 
of the lawyers, the moſt rigorous of whom loudly accuſe 
thoſe who: ſay their Namas in private, but particularly 
perſons of rank and dignity, as being more eſpecially re- 

quired to ſet an example to the reſt of the nation. 
Bayesid I, devoted to wine and debauchery, neglected 
the public prayers. We are informed by Sad ed-dinn 
Efendy, that this monarch had a diſpute. with the prin- 
cipal Oulemas of his court, reſpecting a cauſe which inte- 
reſted one of the officers of the palace. It was neceſſary 
to produce a ſecond witneſs to prove judicially the object of 
the procedure. Bayegid, who was acquainted with it, told 
the Mo//as, that he knew accurately the circumſtance, and 
would bear teſtimony to the truth: Ve can only believe your 
word, replied one of theſe magiſtrates, Fenarizade Shemsud- 
diun ih ad Cady of Brouſes then the _ of the empire 
but 


. 
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| but the evidence of your majeſty is not admiſſible in any judi- 


cial quęſtion. On Bayesid's expreſſing the greateſt ſurprize, 
the Cady very reſpectfully explained to him, that the law 
did not allow a Muſſulman to be a witneſs, unleſs he had 
been faithful to his religion, and attentive to fulfil all the 
duties of external worſhip. Thwus, as your majefty, added he, 
does not join in the jive daily Namazs in common with the 
faithful, your teſtimony is not admiſſible. Theſe words made 
a deep impreſſion on the mind of the Sultan: from that day 
he determined to be rigorouſly attentive to this public form 
of prayer; he commanded even a moſque to be conſtructed 
near his palace, where he afterward attended regularly 
every day, ſays the ſame author, to . publicly this 
firſt duty of Iſlamiſm. 

What the law preſcribes for the preſervation of corpo- 
ral purity during prayer, and the minuteneſs with which 


it deſcribes what may invalidate the Namas and purifica- 


tion, demonſtrate with what rigour it requires from every 
Muſſulman, of whatever rank and condition, the moſt pro- 
found and reſpectful attention during this religious cere- 
mony. Thus during prayer no Muſſulman is permitted to 
turn his head, to allow his eyes to wander, to addreſs the leaſt 
word to any one, except it be in a private Namas, after the 
laſt ri/Zazh, in the interval between two forms of prayer, one 
canonical, the other ſatis factory for one previouſly omitted. 
They obſerve with no leſs ſtrictneſs the following prohi- 
bitions; not to reſt their hands on their ſides; not to raiſe 
their hands or eyes towards heaven; not to have their hair 
diſhevelled, nor to uncover their heads, &c. Theſe have 
alſo an influence on the moral and civil ſtate of the whole 
nation. The various poſtures ſo cuſtomary in Europeat 


nations are entirely unknown among the Mahometans. 


30 Among 
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Among them every thing is natural and ſimple. Their 
ſep bears the impreſſion of that ſerious character which is 
almoſt general among the Muſſulmen. They never un- 
cover their heads, either at the moſque or elſewhere, at 
religious worſhip or in civil ſociety. The women, when 
they perform their Namas by themſelves, though alone 
in their apartments, conſider it as a duty to cover their 
heads with a Schal or a veil, that they may appear, accord- 
ing to the ſpirit of the law, with more decency before the 
Supreme Being. 2 29 

It muſt be in conſequence of very extraordinary events, 
either fortunate or adverſe, and at a moment of extreme 
joy or affliction, if the Muſſulman takes off his turban, to 
return thanks to Heaven, or to implore its aſſiſtance. Theſe 
examples are exceedingly uncommon, eſpecially among the 
great, and ſtill more among princes. Of theſe the annals 
of the empire afford only a ſingle inſtance; it is that of 
Selim 1, who, after the conqueſt of Cairo, on the Friday 
following, performing the mid-day Namas in the moſque 
Melik-Mueyyed-Djeam:iy, took off his turban, ordered the 
rich carpet under his feet to be taken away, fell proſtrate 
with his face on the ground, ſhed tears of gratitude, and 
poured forth the moſt ardent thankſgivings to the Al- 
mighty for the brilliant victory which he had obtained. 

It has been obſerved that the five Namass are obligatory 
upon travellers and fick perſons, notwithſtanding the pri- 
vileges which the law allows them. The three days of 
travel, which determine the nature of a legal journey, are 
artificial days: though the diſtances by miles and leagues 
were not unknown to the Arabians in the firſt ages of Ma- 
hometaniſm, the Imam doubtleſs thought it more proper 
to regulate them by days, to conform to the ideas of the 

| | vulgar, 
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vulgar, and to that method which is commonly uſed among 
all the Oriental nations. The Othomans themſelves, both 
the court and people, never expreſs themſelves otherwiſe 
when they ſpeak of diſtances. The celebrated Keatib- 
T/cheleby, in a work intitled Djibann-Nouma, a View of the 
Globe, has given an hiſtorical and topographical deſcrip- 
tion of all the provinces of the empire, and has determined 
in general the reſpective diſtances only by days and hours. 
Notwithſtanding the abſolute diſpenſation which the 
law grants to perſons ſeriouſly indifpoſed, the truly reli- 


gious never fail, immediately after their recovery, to atone 


for the Namas2s which they have omitted. Of thoſe who 
are in health, ſailors alone are permitted to ſay their Na- 


mas ſeated, when their ſhip is under ſail. The Fetbwas of 


the Mouphty Behhdje Abd"ullah Efendy offer copious explana- 
tions of this article: according to him, it is not allowable 
to ſay the Namas on board a veſſel at anchor in a harbour, 
if the ſailors are able to reach the land. In this caſe, ſays 
he, the Namas would be ineffectual. But if the ſhip be 
anchored on the coaſt, and touch the ground, the prayer is 


then good and valid. Though it be always more laudable 


to perform this duty on land than on ſea, yet, ſays the 
ſame Moupbty, if a believer at the concluſion of a canonical 
period ſhould be crofling in a veſſel a canal or an arm of 


the ſea, he may then perform fitting the Namaz of that 


canonical period which is juſt ready to expire. 


The obligation to obſerve the five Namass is ſo abſolute, 


that he who ſuffers a canonical period to paſs without 
prayer, either in public or private, muſt ſupply this defect 
at ſome other hour of the day. It is not permitted, as is 
obſerved in the text, to perform a canonical Namas before 
reparation is made, by ſo many ſatis factory Namazs, for 
3C2 all 
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all thoſe which have been omitted on any account what- 
ever. The law conſiders this duty towards God as a debt 
which nothing can excuſe, not even death itſelf, ſince it 
obliges the heirs of a perſon thus indebted to make a pe- 


cuniary acknowledgment to the poor. 


CHAPTER THE THIEFD. 
Of the Prayer Salath-witr. 


This prayer, which is of canonical obligation, though 
it requires neither Esann nor Ikameth, ought to be ſaid in 
the third diviſion of the night, always before the dawn. It 
comprehends a Nama? of three ri#aths, in each of which 
is recited the commencement, Fatibba, with another chap- 
ter of the Cour ann choſen at will. 


C. In the firſt 7: ath the Prophet recited commonly the chap- 
ter Seb1hha iſm rebb ub el-ala; in the ſecond, Coul ya eyyub'el-Kea- 
firoune; and in the third, Coulhuw'allahh'u ahad*, Thus, after the 
celeſtial Apoſtle's example, it would be praife-worthy in the be- 


hever to recite the fame chapters. 


PF. Aba to the Imameinns, this prayer is only of imitative obligation. 


At the end of the laſt rid atb the hymn Counouth muſt 
be recited. 


#* Theſe are the eighty-feventh, the hundred and mnth, and the hundred and twelfth 
chapters. 


C. It 
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C. It is as follows: O God! we ſincerely ſolicit thy aſſiſtance, 
« thy mercy, and thy grace, to guide us in the true path: we have 
« recourſe to thee, we believe in thee, we reſign ourſelves to thee ; 
« we exalt, we adore thy divine attributes; we offer thee our |} 
« thankſgivings; we are not ungrateful for thy benefits; we reject 4 | 
every one who is diſobedient to thy will: we adore, O God, only 
« thee, and to thee alone we addreſs our prayers ; we pay then 
« homage, and proſtrate ourſelves before thee : we haſten to im- Wi! 
« plore thy clemency and commiſeration: we dread thy anger, for | 
« thy wrath is doubtleſs the portion of infidels.” | 
He who cannot recite this hymn, muſt ſubſtitute for it the fol- 
ing words, which he muſt repeat three times: * O God, be merci- 
Jul unto me; or rather by theſe: + Grant us, O God, what is good 
both in this hfe and i in the next, and preſerve us from the torments kd 


fire. 


V. The Imam Schafy commands this hymn to be recited in the morning Namaz, 
at the end of the ſecond ri#*ath, and requires it to be. ſaid in this prayer, Salath-witr, only 
on the laſt fifteen days of the month of Ramme. 


Shes believer is religiouſly obliged to ſay in private this 
nocturnal prayer at the time appointed; and ſhould he fail, 
he muſt repair the omiſſion by a ſatisfactory prayer. 


C. This is required in all countries and climates, except in thoſe 
where the riſing of the ſun follows ſoon after his ſetting. In theſe 
regions the fifth Namaz may be omitted. | 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

This prayer, Salath-witr, is not ſo ſcrupulouſly or fo 
generally obſerved as the five Namass, becauſe it is only 
of canonical obligation, and they are the conſequence of a 
divine precept. The pious only attend to them at the hour 
appointed by the law ; the reſt atone for their omiſſion by 
a ſatisfactory prayer in the 'day-time. The exemption 
from this prayer, and from the fifth Namaz, which is al- 
lowed the Muſſulmen in thoſe regions where the dawn ſuc- 
ceeds rapidly to the cloſe of day, has perſuaded vulgar 
minds that all the northern regions are abſolutely prohi- 
bited. . 
This opinion, managed with addreſs, fruſtrated an im- 
portant project of the Othoman miniſter, under the reign 
of Selim II: he meditated a junction between the Don and 
the Volga. According to the annals of the empire, T/cher- 
keſs Caſſim Bey, a Circaſſian by birth, and then ſecond mi- 


niſter of the finances, Defterdar Schikk-/any, firſt conceived 


this illuſtrious enterpriſe. He confeſſed that it required 
immenſe labour, and conſiderable expence: he placed, 
however, in the moſt advantageous point of view the 
commercial advantages which would reſult from it in time 
of peace; during war, he ſhewed how it would facilitate 
the tranſportation of troops and ammunition againſt the 
Perſians or Ruffians, From the facility it would afford of 
paſſing from Conflantinople to the Caſpian ſea, a new degree 
of ſecurity would be obtained for the protection and defence 
of the frontier towns throughout that extremity of the 
empire. 


The 
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The Grand Vezir, Tawil Mohammed Paſcha, ſenſible of 
the value of this project, gave immediately the Sandjacat of 
Cafa to this officer, ordered him to ſet out for the Crimea, 
to examine attentively this object, and to prepare a plan 
according to the opinion of artiſts whom he was to employ 


in taking a view of the ground, and in calculating the 


means of a rapid execution. In conſequence of the fa- 
vourable and encouraging anſwer of T/cherkeſs Caſim Bey, 
the miniſter made the neceſſary preparations. A ſquadron, 
carrying a great number of workmen, ſet ſail in 976 (1 568), 
from Conſtantinoplè for the coaſt of the Crimea : it carried 
alſo many officers, Zaims, and ſeveral regiments of janiſ- 
ſaries and Sipabys. T/cherkeſs Caſſim Bey had the general 
conduct of this buſineſs, with the command of the troops 
who eſcorted the workmen; he was even honoured with 
the title of Pa/cha, and they eſtabliſhed in his favour the 
Sandjacat of Caſfa in Beylerbeylikᷣ. At the ſame time Se- 
lim IT ſent an order to Dewleth-Guiraih-Khan, who then 
reigned in the Crimea, to levy without delay a numerous 
army of Tatars, to march againſt Afiracan, to drive the 
Ruſſians and Circaſſians from the banks of the Don and 
the Volga, to guard the operations reſpecting the junction 
of theſe two rivers, and to conſult with 7/cherke/s Calm Bey 
concerning the plan requiſite to be purſued for the ſucceſs 
of this undertaking. More than ſixty thouſand Tatar, 
and about fifteen thouſand Othomans, advanced towards 
Aſiracan : at their approach the Ruſſians abandoned the 
city; they purſued them, diſperſed themſelves over the 
country, and after committing multiplied depredations on 
the territories of the Ruſſians and Circaſſians, they began 
Near the end of 
the ſummer, after three months labour, they had accom- 
| pliſhed 
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384 THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
pliſhed a third part of this great undertaking, when the 
policy of Deꝛoleth-Guiraib Khan, awakened by the malig- 


nant inſinuations of ſome of his officers, rendered the at- 


tempt abortive. Theſe officers thought the execution of 
this project would render the Othomans independent of the 
military aſſiſtance of the Tatars. The loſs of their im- 
portance, they believed, would inſenſibly involve that of 
their prerogatives, would operate the fall of their princi- 
pality, and convert the Cyimeaà into a ſimple Paſchal, like 
the other provinces of the empire. Alarmed at theſe re- 


flections, Dewleth-Guiraih-Khan employed a thouſand ſe- 


cret plans to fruſtrate the undertaking. He had his emiſ- 
ſaries in both camps to perſuade the workmen that they 
would ſoon periſh, either by the ſeverity of the climate, or 


by the miſeries of famine, on account of the difficulty of 


tranſporting proviſions over ſuch extenſive deſarts; that if 
they eſcaped theſe, they muſt inevitably fall by the ſword 
of the enemy, ſince they were continually liable to be ſur- 
prized by the Ruſſians and Circaſſians, who could endure 
the fatigues of the field during the moſt inclement ſeaſons. 

As theſe arguments made but a feeble impreſſion, they 
determined to try the force of that religious. prejudice 
which repreſents every northern country as forbidden the 
true Muſſulman. The an's emiſſaries made a ſkilful uſe 
of this opinion: they lamented inceſſantly the lot of their 
brethren who were reſident in theſe climates, where, during 


ſummer, the night was only four hours, which obliged 


them either to ſacrifice their reſt to ſay their nocturnal 
Prayers, or to be guilty of irreligion by neglecting them. 
This argument gave a general alarm. Both the Othomans 
and Tatars broke out into loud complaints, and inſiſted 
immediately on returning home. T/cherke/s Cafſim-Bey 
employed 
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employed alternately perſuaſions, promiſes, and threaten- 
ings, to diſſi pate their clamours, and to preſerve order in 
his camp. His efforts were fruitleſs; the officers, ſoldiers, 
and workmen immediately abandoned their ſeveral ſtations, 
and repaired-in ſmall parties either to the Crimea, or to the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Black Sea. 

From ſuch ſtriking events, we muſt condlinle that all 
the political evils by which the Mahometan people are af- 
flicted are derived from their prejudices, from their falſe 
opinions, from the vices of their government, and not 
from the true n of their law and religion. 


CHAPTER THE FOURT H. 
Of the Public Prayer on Fridays, Salath'ul-djum'à. 


The public prayer on Fridays is of divine obligation 
for the whole body of the faithful. It requires ſix condi- 
tions, without which it ought never to be ſaid; namely, 
the city *; the preſence of the Sultan ; the canonical er 
of noon; "6s Khouthbe; an aſſembly of the faithful; 
entire and general liberty. 

1. A city. This prayer muſt be ſaid in a tempie, 
Meæſdjid, ſituated in the centre of the city, or in an oratory, 
_ Muyſſalla, either in the middle or at the extremity of the 
city, but not beyond its boundary ; becauſe in this laſt caſe 
it would not be conſidered as making part of the rt 5 oa 


E miſſ, ves Sultan vel-ValtÞ uz-zubbr, ve Khouthbi, v "d-Djemadth, U l. 
Jan' ul am. | 
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it is never permitted to ſay the public prayer on Fridays 
beyond its precincts. 


C. The law does not acknowledge as a city either a town, a vil- 
lage, or a borough ; to deſerve this appellation it muſt comprehend 
within its walls a certain number of the faithful, under the auſpices 
and authority of a governor, Emir, and of a magiſtrate, Cady, le- 
gally appointed to exerciſe the rights, the one of political, the 
other of judicial authority. The extremity of the city, or rather 
its limits, muſt not extend farther from it than an arrow-ſhot : in 
that interval, conſidered as making part of the city, an oratory 
may be placed, in which the public prayer on Fridays may be 
performed. From this general law Mina, in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca, muſt be excepted. This place is alone permitted to be 
ranked as a city, and entitled to the performance of this prayer; 
it muſt be ſaid in the preſence and under the aufpices of the Ka- 
pb, of the ſovereign Imam himſelf, or, in his abſence, of the Emir 
Hidjeaz (prince of Higjeaz, or Scherif of Mecca} on account of 
their rights of guardianſhip, Yelayeth, and ſupreme authority over the 
whole body of the faithful: no other perſon can there exerciſe this 
pious office, not even the Emir Mew/imm (Emir-ul-Hagjh } becauſe 
his power is confined to temporal objects, relative to the care of 
the * who are intruſted to his protection and management. 


This prayer may be ſaid in all the temples of a city 
without exception. 


V. This * is founded on the opinion of the Imam 1fohammed : it has prevailed 
both over that of the Imam Azam, which allows in each city only one of theſe ſolemn 
ceremonies, and oyer that of the Imam Ebu-Youſſouph, who permits two only in cities 

which are divided by a river, on condition that theſe two are always performed ſeparately 
in each of the two parts of the city. | 
2. The 
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2. The preſence of the Sultan. The ſovereign ought to 
be preſent in the temple, or if not, his vicar, his lieutenant, 
Naib *, formally authorized to diſcharge on that day, in 
his name and place, the functions of the Imameth. 

3. The canonical hour of noon. This prayer ought to 
be ſaid preciſely at that hour, and never in any other part 
of the day. 

4. The Khouthbe. This orion is indiſpenſable, and 
— 1 to precede the ſolemn Namaz of this day. 


| | 6 The Khouthbs i is divided into two parts, called for that rea- 

ſon Khoutbbeteinn, between which the miniſter, Khatib, pauſes, and 
fits down for ſome minutes. This miniſter is even obliged to 
recite the whole Khourhbe from the pulpit, Minnber, reſting his hand 
on the hilt of a ſabre, in all the temples which have been 
taken with the city by force of arms; during the whole Khourhbe 
the aſſembly muſt turn towards the Khatib, and liſten to him in 


the moſt profound and reſpectful filence. 


| FA An aſſembly. To ſay this public prayer, it is ne- 
ceſſary that at leaſt three believers muſt meet together in 
the temple, not including the Imam. 


v. The Imam Schafyy requires that, excluſive of the Imam-prieſt, the aſſembly 
ſhould conſiſt of at leaſt forty believers, all of the male ſex, poſſeſſed 1 a free condition, 
| and of a fixed dwelling. 


And, 6, an entire and general liberty. The temple ought 
to be open to every one; and, at the canonical hour, each 


* Nah, a name which comprehends all the Imams-priefts, and ſignifies properly every 
—_—_ and JR vicar, as Wetil ſignifies every temporal, civil, and political vicar. 


3D 2 believer 
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believer ought to have the liberty of repairing thither, 
without any public or private authority being able to r- 
bid his entrance. 

The abſence of any one of theſe conditions changes the 
nature of this ſolemn prayer, and converts it into a common 
mid-day Namas. Every believer is under an obligation to 
join in it; that is, every perſon of mature age,. in a fixed 
dwelling, in full health, and whoſe condition is free. Mi- 
nors, travellers, ſick perſons, flaves, they even who enjoy 
only a partial degree of liberty, women, villagers, country- 
men, cripples, they who have loſt the uſe of their limbs, 
and the blind, are excuſed from attending: they are al- 
lowed to ſay this prayer in private. An equal diſpenſation 
is granted, x. to a man in a fixed dwelling who happens to 
be out of the city at the time of this prayer, except he 
has heard the Egan uttered by the miniſters, Muegzinns; 
2. to a countryman who ſhould be in a city on a Friday, 
provided when he entered he had formed no refolution 
of ſtaying till the hour of this prayer; and, 3. to the tra- 
veller who, being in the ſame fituation, ſhould not have 
had the intention of ſtaying there at leaſt fifteen days, 
becauſe then he would be conſidered as one who. is in 
a fixed dwelling. 

The omiſſion of this prayer can never be atoned for, 
like that of the other Namazs, by ſatisfactory prayers. 


C. Every believer who fails in this reſpect ſins exceedingly, in 
conſequence of theſe words of the Prophet: * He abe, without any 
legitimate motrve, omits the public prayer on Fridays three weeks ſucceſ= 


Ain terek'el-djum'&: ſelaſſe dium d mutewalyath bila auzr'inn felud nebz*ul- Iſlam: 
verd'y-zahhri”-hi. | 8 


fvely, 
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foe, 15 conſidered as having thrown Iſlam: Yn behind his back, that is, |} 
as having abjured the faith. | 
The Mufſulmen are enjoined to ſuſpend every civil ang 
worldly act, bargains, purchaſes, ſales, and all affairs what- 
ever, during this ſolemn prayer, from the moment that 
the Ezann announces the canonical hour till the prayers 6 
be pag finiſhed. = 8 
= | 3! 
2 OBSERVATIONS. 1 
This form of prayer, the only one in the week which A 2 
muſt be ſaid in a moſque, and by an aſſembly of Muſſul- 1 7 
men, is on that account conſidered as the firſt of all the KM 
Namass, and as the moſt auguſt and ſacred of all the acts 9 11 
of Iſlamiſm. It never takes place, however, without the ] j | . 
ſix conditions preſcribed by the law. I ſhall examine and 
explain them in the order which has been mentioned. 4 4 
I. A CITY. Cities alone have the right to celebrate 2, i 
the ſolemn ſervice on Fridays, and that only in their prin KY 


cipal moſques. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by a lofty pulpit; 
Minnber, on the left of the altar, and deſtined for the 
 Khouthbe, a kind of ſermon which precedes the Namas, 70 
and which properly conſtitutes the ſolemnity of the divine * 
| ſervice of that day. In all the other moſques, the ordinary 15 

Namas is obſerved. | 
2. THE PRESENCE OF THE SULTAN. This article ws 
how neceffary it is for the Sultan, as chief of the religion, 
to attend, and even to preſide at this public ceremony. No- 
thing can excuſe him from this duty, which was practiſed 
by Mohammed; and the Khaliphs his ſucceſſors: the Sul- 
tan 
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tan conſequently never fails, except in caſe of ſevere ſick- 
neſs, or of extraordinary circumſtances, ſuch as are men- 
tioned in the annals of the monarchy under the reigns of 
Mourad Ill, and of Mouſtapha I. The former dared not 
go out of the Seraglio for two years, on account of the 
perpetual ſeditions of the ſoldiers ; the latter appeared ſel- 
dom in public, from the artifices of the officers of the Se- 
raglio, who, attentive only to their own intereſt, wiſhed to 
conceal from the eyes of the nation the evidence of his 
extreme mental imbecility. Except theſe princes, none 
of the Othoman Sultans have neglected this firſt of reli- 
gious duties. 

Political motives contribute alſo to enforce the im perial 
mandates of the law. Since a Sultan cannot diſpenſe with 
this duty unleſs his life be in danger, his abſence immedi- 
ately creates an alarm, and agitates turbulent diſpoſitions. 
For theſe reaſons, though he be ill, the ſovereign quits his 
bed, leaves the Seraglio, and repairs to the moſque. As he 
always appears in public on horſeback, and as it is more in 
obedience to law than to cuſtom, that the reigning Khaliph 
ſhews himſelf to his people, many Sultans have increaſed 
their indiſpoſitions by expoſing themſelves in ſummer to 
the heat, and in winter to the cold. An obedience to this 
ſevere law deprived Mahmoud J of life. His zeal to fulfil 
the duty of his ſtation urged him, in a dying ſtate, to 
repair to the moſque, on the 13th of December 1754; but, 
averpowered by the violence of his malady, he was unable 
to reach his palace : he expired between the two gates of 
the Seraglio. Thus law, religion, and policy, conſpire to 
oblige the Sultans to attend at this religious ceremony : it 
is therefore falſely deſcribed by thoſe writers who call it 
vain and arbitrary. | 
The 
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The Sultans are attended on this occaſion by a ſumptuous 
retinue, though it be compoſed only of the officers of the F 
Seraglio, and of the imperial houſehold. No miniſter, law- . i F 
yer, or public officer, is required on that day to attend his 1 
ſovereign. Though he may honour with his preſence MK} 
whatever moſque he pleaſes, the Sultan goes by turns to 
thoſe which have the privilege of celebrating the public | 
Namaz on Fridays. Thus he goes alternately to the im- 
perial moſques founded by Sultans and Sultanas, and to WAY 
the private ones built and endowed by Yezirs, Paſcbas, 4 
Beys, &c. In the ſeverity of winter only, he generally WI 
goes to Saint-Sophia, on account of its proximity to the 
Seraglio; he never, however, in perſon diſcharges the 
functions of the Imametb. In each of the moſques 
throughout the empire, which have a right to celebrate 
this ſolemn ceremony, it is performed in his name and place 
by the miniſters of religion. Preſent in his gallery, the 
Sultan is there conſidered as preſiding over the ſervice. 
The officiating miniſters on this occaſion are diſtinguiſhed 
from all the reſt by the name of nam ul-djumd, which 
means, the Iams on Fridays, or rather the 1zams of the 
prayer on-Fridays. 

3. THE HOUR OF NOON. This is the common hour for 
the Namass on other days; thus it is always forty minutes 
after mid-day when the 8 — perform this ſolemn 
ceremony. 

4. THE KHOUTHBE : a kind of ſermon, or public pro- 
feſſion, reſpecting the unity and attributes of the Supreme 
Being. It was inſtituted by Mohammed: he himſelf re- 
cited it both on the Fridays, and on the two feaſts of Bey-p 
ram. He afterward deſcended from the pulpit to the altar, 
where, at the head of his diſciples, he performed the Na- 

mas, 
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nas, and perſonally diſcharged the ſacerdotal functions. 


The Khaliphs his ſucceſſors followed his example. Eu- 


Bekir inſerted in the Khouthbe the name of Mohammed; he 
there called him the greateſt and moſt auguſt of the Pro- 


phets; and as this Legiſlator, when he recited the Khouthbe, 
ſtood always on the higheſt ſtep of the pulpit, which con- 


W ſiſted of many, Ebu-Bekrr, through reſpect, never aſcended 
= Yo high: he ſtopped always on the ſtep below that on which 
Mohammed uſed to be elevated. After his example, Omer, 


deſirous of honouring the memory of Eu-Bekzr, ſtood on 
a ſtep ſtill lower. Influenced by the ſame principle, Onan 


took an inferior ſtation. Dreading leſt this deference 
ſhould bring his ſucceſſors to the foot of the pulpit, A0 
ſtood on the ſame ſtep as Oſnan, which was imitated by 
all the Khaliphs, both O79:27a0s and Abalſſides, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the prieſthood of Mohammed. 
The firſt of theſe Pontiffs added to the Khouthbe prayers 
for the four firſt Khaliphs, and for all the diſciples of the 
Prophet. They ſaid them in perſon every Friday, and on 


the two feaſts of Beyram, in the cathedral moſques of the 


cities where they lived. At the end of the Khouthbe many 
of them delivered a kind of ſermon, in which they men- 
tioned public affairs and various regulations, both civil and 
political, which they propoſed for the welfare of the ſtate. 
This cuſtom was continued till the reign of Mohammed VIII, 


who] in 324th year of the Hegira (936) diſpenſed with aſcend- 


dulpit, and re e reciting the Khouthbe, Pe- 


aſurpers of Baghaad, and of the temporal power 


of the Khaliphs. 


Since that epoch the vicars of Mobammed have 8 
the 


2 4 
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the miniſters of religion with all the ſacerdotal functions, 
according to the cuſtom which was then eſtabliſhed in all 
the moſques, both in the capital and in other parts of the 
monarchy. In all the Khowuthbes in general, the Imams 
mentioned the reigning Khaliph, and even the princes who 
had been ſolemnly named and acknowledged as their ſuc- 
ceſſors. They expreſſed their wiſhes alſo for the preſerva- 
tion of the Khaliph, for his length of days, and for the 
proſperity of his arms againſt the enemies of. religion and 


the ſtate. Hence this ſermon. was called Khouthbeteinn, - 


which ſignifies two ſpeeches, becauſe it was divided into 


two parts: the firſt mentioned only God, the Prophet, the 


four firſt Khaliphs, and their contemporary diſciples ; the 


ſecond ſpoke of the Pontiff who occupied the throne of 


Mohammed and his ſucceſſors; parts diſtinct, and even ſe- 
parated by a pauſe which the [2zams made in this ſolemn 
addreſs, and which is obſerved at preſent. 

All the Mahometan princes who uſurped and FIR 


among them the empire of the Khaliphat, inſerted their 


names after that of the Khaliph in the Khouthbes recited 
in the cities under. their authority. By this they mani- 
feſted, if not the legitimacy, at leaſt the exerciſe of ſu- 
preme power. Hence this right of the Khouzhbe, and that of 
coining money, have at all times conſtituted the principal 
regal privileges of the Mahometan potentates, whoſe moſt 
characteriſtic title of ſupreme authority 1s at this day that 
of Sabbib Khouthbe ve /ikke, that is, poſſeſſor of the rights 
of the Khouthbe, and of the mint. Thoſe monarchs who 
refuſed to acknowledge the ſupremacy of the Khaliphs, and 
who diſputed even their {acerdotal dignity, particularly the 
different branches of the houſe of Ah, who reigned in Afri- 
ca, Arabia, Perſia, Khoraſſan, &c. commanded the Khouthbe 
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to be ſaid throughout their dominions only in their own 
name, and in that of the hereditary princes of their family : 
they never even allowed the Khaliphs to be mentioned. 
This moſt delicate and important circumſtance reſpecting 
the prieſthood, was the firſt object of the attention and policy 
of the Abaſſides, who omitted nothing which might pre- 
ſerve to them this valuable prerogative in all the moſques, 
and in all the Mahometan ſtates, but particularly in the 
temple of Mecca, as being the centre of Iflamiſm, 
During a hundred and ſixteen years they were, howe- 
ver, deſpoiled of this moſt important of ſacerdotal rights 
in the firſt of the Mahometan temples. The Scherifs of 
Mecca, firſt the Beno- Mouſſa, afterward the Beno-Fuleyte, 
yielding to their hatred againſt the Abaſſides, rather than 
to the conjunctures of thoſe times, ſo diſaſtrous to Maho- 
metaniſm, ſubſtituted in the Khouzhbe of the Keabe, inſtead 
of the names of theſe pontiffs from Faz/T to Abd'ullahb V, 
from the 363d to the 479th year of the Hegira (from 973 to 
1086), thoſe of the monarchs Fatbimites who then reigned 
in Egypt, under the title alſo of Khaliph. When the Aba 
fides had recovered their rights they continued to enjoy 
this diſtinction, not only the eleven Kha/iphs of Baghdad, 


but alſo thoſe of Cairo, though confined more ſtrictly 
than ever to the ſacerdotal functions, under the Sultans 
Tur menus and Memlouks, who ſucceeded the Fatbimites. 
This right, ſo important in the eyes of Iſlamiſm and of 
the Khaliphat, was obtained for the Othoman family by 
Selim I. His anceſtors only poſſeſſed it under the titles of 
Bey, Emir, and Sultan, which indicate no more than a 
temporal authority. This right aſcends to the origin of 
the monarchy. In 688 (1289), O/man I, ſtill under the 
dominion of the Sultans of Conya, conquered Caradje- 


bigar, 
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Biſſar, in Greece, and having obtained from Meſdud III 
the poſſeſſion of this city, the firſt foundation of his riſing 
power, he immediately inſerted his name in the Friday's 
Khouthbe, after that of the Se/djouktian monarch. Tour- 


ſounn-Fekjihh, his brother-in-law, was the firſt who exer- 


ciſed this office in honour of the founder of the Othoman 
monarchy. But the Khowutbbe did not entirely recover its 
ancient ſplendour till the time of Selim 7, when that hero 
aſſumed the auguſt title of Khaliph and ſupreme Imam, 

and received, after the conqueſt of Egypt (as has been al- 
ready mentioned) the homage of the Khaliph Mobam- 


med XII, the laſt of the Abafiges, and of the Scherif of 


Mecca, Eb'ul-Beretiatb. At the ſame time this monarch 
acquired the rights of ſovereignty which the Othoman 
Sultans exerciſed over all Hidieas, under the modeſt and 
illuſtrious title of Khadim'ul-Haremeinn'uſch-Scherifeinn, 


ſervant of the two holy cities; this title was ſolemnly 
given him at Cazro, in the Khouthbd which was recited in 


his name and preſence in the cathedral moſque Melił- Mu- 

eyyed-Djeamifſy, where he went the following Friday with 
great pomp, to attend the public prayers, and return thanks 
to the Almighty. | 


Such, in the opinion of the Mahometan doctors, are the 


titles which characterize the legitimacy of the right of the 
houſe of Oſman to the Khouthbe, to the Keabe of Mecca, 
and to the univerſal Khaliphat. Thus the Sultans of this 
family, in imitation of the ancient Khaliphs, appoint vi- 


cars, both in the temple of Mecca, and in all the other 


moſques throughout * empire, to preſide over the Fri- 


day's ſervice. 
As this ſervice cond both of the Khourhbe and the Na- 
mas, whoſe performance, conſecrated under the names of 
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the Khithabeth and Imameth, conſtitutes the firſt and moſt 
auguſt of the ſacerdotal functions, the vicars who diſcharge 
it under the double title of Khatib and Imam ul-diumd, in 
the name and under the authority of the ſupreme Imam, 
are always appointed and authorized by a Khatt-y-Scherif, 
figned by the Sultan himſelf. Independently of this formal 
and general appointment of all the Kba7ibs in the empire, 
the Sultan, after the example of the thirty-five laſt Kha- 


. liphs Aaſſides, is alſo obliged to confirm it to thoſe who 


diſcharge this office in his preſence, either on Fridays, or 


on the two feſtivals of Beyram, in any moſque whatever. 


This function is performed alternately by the two Hunn- 
kear-Imamys, who are the Imams of the ſeraglio, the almo- 
ners of the Sultan, conſecrated, if it may be ſo ſaid, to the 
fervice of the royal chapel. The Kh97ib of each moſque 
where the Sultan chuſes to attend on a Friday its conſe- 
quently obliged to reſign to them for that day his place 
and ſacerdotal privileges. The Hunnkear-Imamy of the 
day always places himſelf in the gallery through which the 
Sultan paſſes to go to his ſeat in the moſque; as he ap- 
proaches the monarch caſts his eyes upon him, and moves 
ſlightly his head, which is conſidered as a confirmation 


of the powers already beſtowed upon that prelate. The 


Sultan, however, ſometimes permits the Khazib. of the 
moſque which he viſits to diſcharge that office, either 
through an intention of appointing him his 1:97, inſtead 
of one of the two almoners, whom he wiſhes to diſgrace or 
to elevate to the rank of an OvJema but on the two feaſts 
of Beyram, which are always celebrated at the moſque Su- 
tan-Ahmed, the firſt almoner of the ſeraglio alone diſ- 

charges theſe ſacerdotal functions. It is uſual at theſe 
two feſtivals, as alſo at the Friday's ſervice, for thirty Mue g- 
Sinus 
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2inns of the ſeraglio to follow the Sultan to the moſque, to 
join thoſe of the temple in chanting the ſecond ſummons, 
Namelb, which precedes the prayers. 

The Watibs of all the moſques taken by force of arms 
enjoy a kind of military diſtinction; they aſcend the pul- 


pit, in obedience to a precept of the law, with a ſabre in 


their right hand, as a ſymbol of the deſtiny of thoſe edi- 
fices which, from Chriſtian churches, have been convert- 
ed into Mahometan temples. The Watib reſts upon his 
ſabre, both when he goes up and deſcends the ſteps, as 


| alſo during the whole time that he recites the Khowzrbbe. 


The following is the form of this ſermon, which is the 
fame for all the moſques in the empire, in which this firft 
of religious ceremonies is allowed to be obſerved. | 
6 Thanks be to the Moſt High, to that ſupreme and 
c immortal Being who has neither-dimenſions nor limits, 
& who has neither wives nor children, who has no equal, 
« either upon earth or in the heavens; who accepts the 
& compunction of his ſervants, and forgives their iniqui- 
ce ties. We believe, we confeſs, we bear witneſs, that there 
& is no God but God alone, who admits no other perſon to 
& be aſſociated with himſelf; a bleſſed belief connected with 
& celeſtial felicity. We believe alſo in our Lord, our Sup- 
“ port, our Maſter, Mohammed, his ſervant, his friend, his 


& prophet, who was directed in the true path, favoured with 
& divine oracles, and diſtinguiſhed by miraculous actions. 


& May the divine benediction be upon him, upon his poſ- 
« terity, upon his wives, upon his diſciples, As/habs, upon 
« the orthodox Khaliphs, who were endowed with learning, 
virtue, and. ſanctity, and upon the Vegirs of his time, 
* but particularly and eſpecially upon the nam the real 
* Khalph of the Prophet of God, the Em ul-Mumininn 
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Ebu-Bekir, the pious voucher, a favourite of the Al- 
mighty; upon the Imam the real Khaliph of the Prophet 
of God, the Emir ul-Mumininn Omer, the pure diſcerner, 
a favourite of the Almighty; upon the 1am, the real 
Khaliph of the Prophet of God, the Emir'ul-Muminiun 


Aly, the generous and the upright, a favourite of the 


Almighty ; upon the two great Lnams, Haſſan and Hu/- 


et ſein, who were both perfect in learning and virtue, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their knowledge and their actions, illuſtri- 


ous by their noble deſcent, reſigned to the will of 
Heaven, and to the decrees of deſtiny, patient in misfor- 
tunes and adverſity ; the Emzrs, the princes of the ce- 
leſtial youth, the pupil of the eyes of the faithful, 
the lords of true believers, favourites of the Al- 
mighty, with whom my all mankind become equally 


favourites ! 


« O you, who are here preſent, you believers, fear God, 
and obey him. Omer, a favourite of the Almighty, ſays, 
that the Prophet of God uttered theſe words, There are 
no attons except thoſe which are founded on intentions. 
The Prophet of God is to be believed in what he ſays: 
Mohammed, the friend of God, and the miniſter of the 
celeſtial oracles, muſt ſpeak the trath. Know that the 
moſt beautiful of all language is that of the all-power- 
ful, all-beneficent, all-merciful God ; hear his ſacred 
commandment : Ven the Courann 7s read, liſten to it 
with reſpectful / lence, that you may obtain mercy. I 
ſeek the protection of God againſt the demon har- 
rafled with the blows of ſtones. In the name of the 


kind and merciful God, it is certain that good Ons 


« efface FRE bad.” 


Here 
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Here the miniſter Khatib makes a pauſe, ſits down, re- 
cites in a low voice different verſes of the Cour ann, to 
which the Muesginns in their gallery reply, by chanting 

Aminn, Aminn : he ere riſes and begins the ſecond 
Khouthbe,  _ in 

« To confer honour upon his Prophats and to gin - I'S 
« guiſh his pure mind, this high and great God, whoſe i 
&« word has the force of a command, declares, Certainly, 

& God and his angels bleſs the Prophet. O you believers, 
ee bleſs him, offer him pure and ſincere ſalutations! O God, 
« bleſs Mohammed, the Emir of Emirs, the coryphens of 
ce the prophets, who is perfect, accompliſhed, endowed with 
« eminent qualities, the glory of the human race, our 
« Lord, the Lord of the two worlds, of life temporal and 
« life eternal! O ye, who are enamoured of his beauty 
c and ſplendour, bleſs him, offer him pure and ſincere 
6 falutations! O God, bleſs Mobammed, and the poſterity of 
& Mohammed, as thou haſt bleſſed Vrabim, and the poſte- 
& rity of I>rahim! Thou art certainly adorable, thou art 
&« great. O God! ſhew mercy to the orthodox Khaliphs, 
„ who were diſtinguiſhed by learning, virtue, and thy ce- 
e jeſtial gifts, who decided and acted according to truth 
/ « and juſtice! O God, ſupport, affiſt, defend thy ſervant, 
e“ the greateſt of the Sultans, the moſt eminent of the 
« :Xhacanns, the king of the Arabs * and Perſians, the ſer- 
vant of the two holy cities (Mecca and Medina) the Sul- 
« tan, ſon of a Sultan, grandſon of a Sultan, the Sultan 
ce Aöd'ul- Hamid- ban, whoſe Khaliphat may the Su- 
« preme Being render eternal, and make his empire and 
«© power perpetual! Aminn, Amen. | 1 
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C O God, exalt thoſe who exalt religion, and vilify thoſe 
& who vilify religion. Protect the Mahometan ſoldiers, the 
& orthodox armies; and give ſafety, tranquillity, and pro- 
ec ſperity, to us, to the pilgrims, to the ſoldiers, to the citizens 
& in fixed abodes, and to thoſe who are travelling by land 
& or ſea, in fine, to the whole Mahometan people! We 
cc pay veneration to all the Prophets and celeſtial Envoys ; 
« we give eternal praiſes to God, the creator and maſter of 
& the univerſe. God certainly commands equity and be- 
& neficence: he ordains and recommends the care of near 
& relations: he forbids things unlawful, fins, prevarica- 
ec tions: he adviſes us to obey his precepts, and to keep 
cc them religiouſly in our memories.” 

Beſides theſe ordinary Khouthbes, conſecrated to the Fri- 
days and to the two feaſts of Beyram, there are three ex- 
traordinary ones, which are recited at Mecca, before and 
after the feaſt of ſacrifices, as will be ſeen in the article of 


; pilgrimage. They are generally dehvered by the Molla of 


that city, on the 7th of the month of Zilhidie, in the temple 


of Mecca, on the qth on mount Arafatb, and on the 11th 
at Mina. This magiſtrate adds ſeveral other prayers ana- 


logous to the day, and finiſhes with an inſtructive exhorta- 
tion, recommending thoſe ſentiments of religion and piety 
which muſt animate the Muſſulmen to obſerve the prac- 
tices of pilgrimage, 9 

5. AN ASSEMBLY OF THE FAITHFUL. A 
Namas can never be performed but in a moſque, and be- 
fore a congregation, the crowd is always very great in thoſe 
temples where it is' permitted to be ſaid. Nothing leſs 
than the moſt urgent circumſtances can make a Mufſulman 
neglect theſe moſques, and ſay his common mid-day Na- 
mas at another. The ſick alone, and they whom the law 
= exempts 
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exempts from this public duty, ſuch as ſlaves, minors, tra- 
vellers, villagers, &c. are W to ſay a private Namas | 
at home or elſewhere. = 
And, 6. AN ENTIRE AND GENERAL Linz, The li- j | 
berty required for the validity of this ſolemn Namas ex, 
tends even to the loweſt of the people. Thus all the 
doors of the moſques, and the gates of the city, are thrown _ | 1 


open on that day. According to the Fethwas of the Moyupb- |} 
756, it is only permitted in time of war to ſhut the gates 1 
of a city which contains temples where the public prayers 
on Fridays are ſaid, and that on ſuppoſition that a — 14 
attack from the enemy is apprehended. | | | 
It has already been obſerved; in the article on the coſ- "n 
mogony, that the founder of Iflamiſm conſecrated Fri- 
day, the ſixth day of the week, to this important act off 
his religion, in token of homage and gratitude towards 
| the Almighty, for having created man on that day. This 
A inſtitution was beſides conformable to his general ſyſtem, 
f of admitting into his new worſhip nothing analogous either 
; to Judaiſm or to Chriſtianity : for this reaſon Friday is 
5 not celebrated as a day of repoſe, or a public feſtival; it is MR 
b diſtinguiſhed from any other day only by this Namas, and 
Z it is only during this ceremony that the people are obliged " 
a to ſuſpend every kind of labour and occupation whatever. | 1 
. The reſt of the day is employed in the ſame manner as the y I 
1 other days of the week. i | 
7 1 
; 5 | 3F CHAPTER Ii 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Of the Paſchal Oriſon o the 200 Pefſtrvals of — 
Salath'ul- id. 


The paſchal oriſon is a particular prayer conſecrated to 
the firſt day of each of the two feaſts of Beyram. It is of ca- 
nonical obligation. It requires exactly the ſame conditions 
as the public prayer on Fridays, except only that the 
Khouthbe, inſtead of being recited before the prayer, muſt 
on thoſe two feaſts be ſaid immediately after. This oriſon 
is compoſed of a Namas of two riKaths : the time ap- 
pointed for it is from the moment at which the fun is ap- 
parently the height of a lance above the horizon, till the 
inſtant of his paſſing the meridian, at which the canoni- 
cal hour of noon commences. If this period be omitted, 
whatever be the cauſe, the paſchal oriſon muſt be Poſt- 
poned till the morrow always at the ſame hour. 


. Ia er of the Prophets example, who, with his 


diſciples, one year continued the faſt during the firſt day of the month 


of Scbewal, becauſe a cloudy ſeaſon prevented the new moon from 


being viſible. Different perſons, however, atteſting, in the after- 


noon of that day, that they had ſeen it the night before, he imme- 
diately ordered the faſt to ceaſe, and the feſtival to commence ; but 
he poſtponed the paſchal oriſon till the next morning. | 


If. the proper period on the ſecond day be omitted, 
whatever be the reaſon, the prayer cannot be poſtponed till 
the 
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the following day, becauſe it ought never to be ſaid but 
on one of the firſt two days of the feſtival. This prayer ad- 
mits neither the Esann nor the Rametb; its neglect cannot 
be recompenſed by any ſatisfaQtory prayer; even thoſe which 
are ſupererogatory cannot be ſaid on the morning of the 
feſtival, before the ſolemn duties of the day be diſcharged. 
It is laudable, however, to have recourſe previouſly to a 
general lotion, as alſo to waſh the mouth, to rub the teeth, 
to uſe perfumes and aromatics, that no one in the temple of 
the Lord may perceive unpleaſing odours and exhalations. 
It is alſo meritorious on theſe ſolemn days to put on 
new and neat drefles, to recite as they go to the moſque 
the Tegbir, Great God! Great God! Allabu-ekber 1 AllaFu- 
ekber | Theſe words ought to be uttered on the feſtival 
of 1d-fitr in a low voice, and in that of 14*ad"bha in a 
loud voice, on account of the ſacrifices of that day. On 
the former feſtival it is proper to eat before the paſchal 
oriſon; on the latter, the Muſſulman muſt faſt till the 
prayer and ſacrifices be concluded. 


8 Theſe practices were obſerved by the Prophet himſelf. On 
the firſt feſtival he uſed to eat before the oriſon three, five, or 
ſeven very ripe dates; and on the ſecond he performed the prayers 
and facrifices faſting, and taſted afterward the fleſh of the animals 


which he F had acrificed. 


In the Kboutbiè of theſe two feſtivals the miniſter Kha- 
7ib is bound to teach the people, in the former, all the 
practices neceflary for that ſolemnity, particularly the 
obligation of paſchal alms in favour of the poor ; ; and in 
the latter, whatever relates to the ſacrifices, and to the Te- 
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C. This is a hymn which every believer muſt recite at the end 
of the five Namazs, both in the Arife-guny, or eve of the 1d-ad'bha, 


and on the three firſt days of this feſtival, and in the three firſt 


Namazs of the fourth day, makin 8 in all twenty-three 7. ks 


Te cbriłs. 


— 


It is as follows: „* Great God! Great God ! tbere is no 


& God except God : Great God ! Great God! Praiſes are due 


which Abraham was commanded to offer. When the 
angel Gabriel preſented him with the celeſtial he-goat, he 
uttered theſe 'words, Great God! Great God! to which 


Abraham replied, There is no God except God: and Ne 
added, . Praiſes are dus zo God,” 


JV. The Imam Schafy requires that the word Allah'u-ekber, Great God ! be repeated 
three times, | 


OBSERVATIONS 


| Theſe two Beyrams are the only two reli gious feſti- 
vals of Muffulmaniſm. The former, called Id- ftr, which 


« 70 God.” This hymn is in remembrance of the ſacrifice 


means the feſtival of the diſſolution of the faßt, takes place 


the firſt day of the month of Schetwal, at the concluſion of 


the faſt of Ramazann. The latter, called Id ad bha, or 
Courbann Beyram, that is, the feaſt of the ſacrifices, is cele- 


brated ſeventy days afterward, on the tenth of the month 
of Zilhidje : the word Ia, conſecrated to both of them, is 
derived from the verb d, or Miawede, which ſignifies to 
return, indicating the periodical and annual return of theſe 


' * Mlal'u ef ber ! Alab'u eber ! la abi a Aal, ve Allalu eller, Allat/u cher, ve 
Fillab'il- hamd. 


religious 
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religious feſtivals. Beyram is a Turkiſh word, which an- 
ſwers to 1d in Arabic. As the Mahometans reckon by lu- 
nar years, theſe two feſtivals in the ſpace of thirty-three 
years paſs through all the ſeaſons. The firſt is only a ſin- 
gle day; the people however celebrate it three days ſuc- 
ceſſively; the ſecond has four days allotted to it: theſe 
ſeven days of feaſting are the only portion of the year 
deſtined to the amuſement of the people. In each of theſe 
Beyrams, the paſchal oriſon is faid only once, on the firſt 
day, about an hour after ſun-riſe. This ſolemn ſervice is 
not at preſent preceded by the Esann, from the top of the 
turrets, as was formerly the cafe, in conſequence of the 
regulations of the Khaliph Adu. Melik IJ. The ancient 
Imams aboliſhed this cuſtom, as being of mere human 
inſtitution. | 

Theſe two Beyrams are celebrated with the greateſt pomp. 
At theſe epochs the monarch receives the homage of the 
different orders of the ſtate. This ceremony, called Mydg- 
yede, takes place in the ſeraglio near ſun-riſe ; and iname- 
diately after the Sultan repairs to the moſque, with a reti- 
nue ſtill more brilliant than that on Fridays. He is then 
attended by the miniſters, and all the great officers of the 
empire; but of all the lawyers, the Moupbiy, the two Ca- 
Siaſkers, the Niambol-Efendiſſ, and the Nakilul-E/chraf, are 
the only perſons obliged to be preſent; the reſt of the Ole- 
mas attend in the retinue of their ſovereign only on the day 
of the ſolemnity of the ſabre, which is a ſubſtitute for a co- 
ronation, and at the conſecration of a new imperial moſque. 
When either of theſe feſtivals of Beyram happen on a Fri- 
day, the Sultan repairs twice in that day to the moſque; in 
the morning, with his whole court, for the Paſchal oriſon ; 
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and at noon, with his ordinary attendants, for the public 
Namas on Fridays. 

Theſe two Beyrams being the only religious feſtivals, 
are conſequently the only epochs when the Mahometans 
are not allowed to open their ſhops, magazines, and pub- 
lic markets. Every kind of commerce, traffic, and manual 
labour is ſuſpended during theſe ſeven days. There 1s no 
individual, whatever be his rank and condition, who has not, 
on theſe two Beyrams, a new dreſs. Relations and friends 
then mutually viſit and congratulate each other; and this is 
almoſt the only occaſion when they ſhake hands, embrace, 
and teſtify a reciprocal and ardent affection. Children kiſs 
the hand of their fathers, grandfathers, and relations ; 
young perſons do the ſame to thoſe advanced in years ; but 
dependants kiſs only the border of the gowns of their 
maſters, of ſuperior officers, and of the principal perſonages 
of the ſtate. Among the people, and ftill leſs among per- 
ſons of diſtinction, we never diſcover thoſe demonſtrations 
of joy which are viſible in other nations, at different ſeaſons 
of the year. The Mahometans are neither acquainted 
with muſic, dancing, nor any ſport whatever; all theſe 
amuſements are forbidden by the religious legiſlation, as 
will be ſhewn when we examine the moral laws. There 
is nothing extravagant or vain in the celebration of theſe 
feſtivals. The people's whole recreation confifts in walk- 
ing quietly, always in a flow pace, in the city and its en- 
virons. Relations and friends aſſemble, in parties of eight, 
ten, or fifteen perſons, viſit their acquaintance, ſtop for a 
few moments, either in the ſquares or public promenades, to 
ſmoke, to take coffee, and to converſe with the greateſt 
gravity concerning public affairs, and the events of the 
| day. 
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day. Such muſt be the effect of the ſimple and auſtere 
manners, and of the ſerious character of this people, de- 
prived of the ſocial intimacy of the two ſexes. The wo- 
men appear ſeldom, and always veiled in public, and have 
no idea of public ſpectacles and amuſements. The uſe of 
wine, which is forbidden by the law, is ſtill more rigorouſly 
prohibited on theſe days of rejoicing. On the eve of each 
Beyram the police applies a ſeal to the doors of all the 
inns, which exiſt only in the ſuburbs inhabited by the 
Chriſtians. This ſevere law is enforced every year through- 
out the whole empire. Thus the Mahometan feſtivals, ce- 
lebrated in filence and tranquillity, make an appearance 
very different from that exhibited at the 2 folemni- 
ties in the great cities of EWTOPS. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
Of the Prayer Terawihh, during ie Ramazann. 


This prayer, which is of imitative obligation, is conſe- 
crated to the thirty days of the faſt of the month of Rama- 
sann. It conſiſts in an extraordinary Namas of twenty 
ri#aths, which every Muſſulman muſt perform at night, at 
the end of the five ordinary Namass of the day. 

This prayer may be ſaid in private; but it is more lau- 
dable to ſay it in public, either in a moſque, or elſewhere. 
V. The Imam 142ih, who, inſtead of twenty requires thirty-ſix ri#aths, thinks, 


with the Imams Schafly and Ebu' Youſſouph, that it is more meritorious to ſay this Namaz 


alone, ſince there is leſs opportunity of. ſhewing alfectation and hypocriſy is in ſo long a 
2 ceremony. | 
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This Namas, conſiſting of twenty 7/7 azhs, 3 ten 
ſalutations of peace, and five pauſes. wt 2G HH 1 


C. They ought to be 10 long as while a prayer may be ſaid of 


five rił atbs. Hence this extraordinary Namaz is called 7 erawehb 


(the plural of Terwibb) which fignifies repoſe, reſpiration. 


At theſe intervals, the believer on his knees, in a ſitting 
poſture, may recite the Tegſbibb or the Tebblil, or ſome 
verſes of the Cour ann; he may alſo ſay prayers, either 
ſatis factory or ſupererogatory, or remain in a profound 
and attentive ſilence. During theſe pauſes the citizens of 
Mecca are allowed to take their walks, Tawaf, round the 
Keabe. It is a duty of imitative practice in this long Na- 
mas, and during the thirty nights of Ramazann, to recite 
the whole Cour ann. 


C. Ten verſes ought to be recited in each ri atb, which in 
thirty nights make the fix thouſand verſes of the Cour ann, as it is 
digeſted by ſome Imams, who confine to that number the fix thou- 
ſand fix hundred and fixty-ſfix Ayerhs or verſes of that facred volume. 
The Imams Mudjtehhids, or ſacred interpreters, uſed to recite three 
times the whole Cour ann durin 8 the * and mo Iman 
Azam Ebu Hanfe ſixty-one times. | | 


At the end of this long Namaz, coriſecrated ſolely to the 
nights in Ramasaunn, it is laudable and meritorious to ſay 
publicly the ordin ary prayer, nn Which oc: 
the dawn. . 


C. This is only permitted in this month of ting and peni- 
tence, during which may be ſaid publicly, under the auſpices of an 
| Imam, 
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nam, ſuperero gatory prayers, which are improper at any other time 
of the year, even on the ſeven ſacred nights, Leile-y-Mubareke. 


Ons RhVATLEON TS; 


The Mahometans, naturally religious and attentive to all 
the duties of external worſhip, devote themſelves in a more 
peculiar manner to the exerciſe of piety during the month 
of Ramazann, Faſting, or the moſt rigorous abſtinence 
during the whole day, is ſucceeded by a multitude of 
prayers and acts of PEERS; which occupy the greater 
part of the night. 

They perform very ſtrictly, ſome in private others in 
public, this long form of prayer, Terawibb, they recite the 

Cour ann, ſay ſupererogatory Namazs, and paſs whole 
hours in the moſques, which are generally thrown open 
and illuminated during the thirty nights of this month. 

At this ſeaſon all orders of the people exhibit devotion 
in the moſt exemplary and edifying point of view. Re- 
ſpecting the ſeven other nights reputed ſacred, and equally 
conſecrated to public devotion, they will be mentioned at 
the concluſion of the article concerning prayer. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 2} 


Concerning the Prayer occaſioned by KOO of the Sun or 
Moon. 


Eclipſes of the ſun or moon require a prayer, to fortify 
the people againſt the terror which they DT otherwiſe 
occaſion. 

C, It 
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C. It was ee by the Prophet, on account of the death of. 7 
his ſon Ibrahim: the people being alarmed at an eclipſe of the ſun 
which concurred with this event, the celeſtial Apoſtle addreſſed 
them in the following remarkable words: * Be aſſured that the ſun 
and the moon are two figns, two monuments of the Almighty ; they are 
not eclipſed either for the death or birth of any one. At the appearance 


of theſe. fgns, abandon every thing for prayer. ; 


The eclipſe of each of theſe luminaries requires. a dif- 
ferent prayer. That of the ſun, Salatb'ul-Riuſſouſ, ought 
to be ſaid in public, under the auſpices of the Imam who 
preſides on Fridays: it conſiſts in performing a Namas of 
two riFaths, and in reciting the chapters Sure'y-bakra and 
Sure yr-ali Imrann +. The Imam, in imitation of the Pro- 
phet, muſt pronounce them in a low and deliberate tone, 
till the ſun recovers his wonted luſtre. During the recita- 
tion of theſe chapters he may either ſtand or fit, with his 
face turned towards the Keabe of Mecca, or towards the 
aflembly of the faithful. 

If the Imam be abſent, no other af has a right to 
preſide over the aflembly ; ; and the Namas in that caſe 
cannot be performed in public, but muſt be aid by each 
Muſſulman in private. 

The prayer on account of eclipſes of the moon, Salath- 
ul-Khouſſouf, muſt never be ſaid in public; it conſequently 
neither requires the preſence of the Imam, nor the meet- 
ing of the believers in a moſque. Each perſon muſt per- 
form it, either at home or elſewhere, by a Namaz always 
of four vit aths. | 


* Dnteſchſchems'i” Wel-camir ayetan'i min ayath* illatyi-teala la yunkeſſefan's bi mewt'i 
abhad we la- bi hayoutib'i fe iza On es enn min hazihh'il-ifragh fe Nu iP es- 
ſalath. 

+ Theſe are the ſecond and third chapters of the Cour ann. 


F. The 


- 
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is t be terminaed by the Khouthbe, n 


The 1 1 prayer its is ande on account of 


eclipſes of the ſun is equally deſtined for every public ca- 


lamity, as hurricanes, thick miſts, thunder, meteors, earth- 


quakes, famine, inundations, and epidemical diſeaſes. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
Of tbe Prayer uſed when there is a Scarcity of Water. 


That diſaſtrous calamity, a ſcarcity of water, requires 
neither the Namas in private or in public, but it demands 
groans and tears, acts of contrition and public penitence. 


C. This is in conſequence of the Prophet's example, and of 
the divine words which were addreſſed to him on a ſimilar occa- 
fion : * Solicit the mercy of thy God, of that all merciful God, and he 
avill bring clouds which ſhall pour down upon thee an abundance of rain. 
Theſe prayers, inſpired by faith, grief, and compunction, operated 
many miracles : when the temple one day reſounded with the 
people's lamentations on account of the exceſſive drought, the 
Prophet ſent up from the pulpit his groans and petitions towards 
Heaven; and immediately an abundant rain fell upon the earth, 
and continued for ſeven days and nights. During a ſimilar cala- 
mity, the Khaliph Omer, preſſed by the clamours of the Muſſul- 
men, aſſembled the As/habs to deliberate concerning the — 


* Fe eftaghheron rebbik* um ennebb'u keane — yurſePul-ſema * me- 
dra enn. | 


30a - . 


4¹¹ 
V. The Imam Schaßy requires, on account of both eclipſes, a public Namaz, which 
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of a general prayer: Neab, one of theſe diſciples, recommended to 
him, as the moſt efficacious means of addrefling the Supreme Be- 
ing, to aſſociate with him one of the collateral relations of the 
Prophet, in imitation of the Iſraelites, who on ſuch occafions 
never faid their prayers without a relation of Moſes. Omer ap- 
plauded this advice, deſired Abas, the Prophet's uncle, to aſcend 
the pulpit with him, and ſeated him by his ſide while he uttered 
theſe words, * O God, we, with the uncle of thy Prophet, addreſs 
ourſelves to thee, &c. Scarce was the prayer ended when a heavy 
rain infuſed Joy into the hearts of the faithful. 


This prayer not being 3 in the form of a Namaz, requires 
neither riha¹ nor Khouthbe, nor the meeting of the be- 
lievers in a temple; they muſt either aſſemble in ſome 
public place, or each individual muſt in private implore the 
divine mercy for himſelf and the reft of the human race. 


C. This is in conformity to the commands and practice of the 
Prophet. Thus all the people, the great and the ſmall, maſters 
and ſlaves, the rich and the poor, muſt meet in ſome public place, 
on foot, in their old clothes, with their heads inclined, their minds 
humiliated, their hearts penitent, and their eyes ſwimming with 
tears. This contrition muſt be preceded by alms, and evident 


proofs of a ſincere reconciliation with each other; but the gene- 


rality of the people muſt be aſſembled for this purpoſe, in conſe- 
quence of theſe words of the Prophet: Without the children 1ho 
fuck the breaſt, without the animals who crop the graſs, and without the 
ſinners who are converted to God, calamities would fall down upon * fo 


Aab ummẽ — bi- amm' i nebike. 
+ Lewla ſtbyann reds ve behbaim retta ve ibad'ullah reka li ſabè aly um ul-axab 
fabba. 


Without 
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Without the poor, without the weak among you, you would n be of 
Seed. nar: n with good *, : 


p.* The Banne allow, on theſe 3 occaſions, a Mama of two riffaths, | 1 
the Khouthbi, the aſſembly of the believers in the temple, and the private prayer of the | 1 
Imam in the pulpit, who muſt reſt his right hand on a ſabre, a bow, or a paſtoral | i 


This public penitence muſt continue three days, but 
never longer. The ſovereign has the power of command- 
ing a faſt on the three days which precede it, which is 
obligatory upon the whole Mahometan people. 

Neither the imperial Imam, or the Imam-prieſt, or 
any other perſon, is permitted to turn his + gown or coat 
as a ſign of his deſires and petitions for the change on 
eee the object of this public penitence. — 
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C. The Prophet ſometimes obſerved this ceremony but it was 
reſerved for him excluſively, on account of his auguſt character 
and divine miſſion. 
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JV. The Imam Mohammed allows it to the ſovereign only, as the vicar nd lieute- 
nant of the Prophet. 
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The Zymmys, the non-Mahometan ſubjects, muſt not | 1 
join the believers in this act of penitence, becauſe their A 
prayers are not always efficacious ; and, far from meriting ⁵ 
the favour and mercy of Heaven, their infidelity or per- 
verſeneſs can entitle them only to malediction and puniſh=- | XY 
ment. 3 


* Hel tenſarount ve terzakount illa bi-zaudfaif um. 
+ Vela tehallebs erdetihhim, 


C. Their 
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C. Their excluſion is determined both by theſe divine words, 

* The prayers of unbelievers are not prayers, but illuſions; and by the 

following expreſſion of the Prophet, + 1 withdraw, I turn 195 Jace 
from every aſſembly where believers are n with ir ae 


2 The Imam Malik allows their attendance, 5 they come : their own free 
choice: he reſts his opinion on many examples which occurred under the reigns of the 


* firſt Thaliphs. 


* 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe extraordinary prayers, on account of natural events 
or public calamities, are ſeldom performed. Thoſe pre- 
{cribed for eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and whole object 
is to fortify the people againſt the terror excited by theſe 
phenomena, have been dictated not by an ignorance of the 
principles of aſtronomy, but through a deſign of baniſhing 
thoſe ſuperſtitious ideas, prognoſtics, and illufions, which 
have in all ages been too ſucceſsfully propagated by aſtro- 
logers and diviners. The more the Mahometans have ad- 
vanced in aſtronomical knowledge, and the more they have 
been enlightened, in the ſame degree they have relinquiſhed 
the prejudices which they inherited from the antient Arabs, 
and beheld with leſs emotion theſe celeftial phenomena. 
They have neglected theſe prayers preſcribed by the law ; 
a ceremony which: has been long fince attended to THY by 


the vulgar. 8 


Theſe prayers are commanded by the ſtate is in times 


of calamity. The firſt public form of penitence in the 


* Je ma doa'el-keafiring Ila fi zalal. . 
+ Ena beriy' unn ma Muſlim men muſchrik. 


Othoman 


1 
X'S 


Othoman empire was obſerved in the reign of Mourad III. 
Alarmed at the civil diſſenſions, wars, and unexampled ra- 
vages of the plague, which then prevailed, that Sultan 

commanded a public ſupplication to be offered to Heaven. 


For this purpoſe,” in the plain of Oc/-Meidany, 3 Zilhidje, 


mas, Scheykbs, and officers of all orders, the high and the 
low, aſſembled together with the moiſt ardent zeal. After 


a diſcourſe ſuited to the occaſion, delivered by the. prieſt 


in ordinary of Saint-Sopbia, they implored the divine mercy, 
and the interceſſion of the Prophet: the people, proſtrate 
on the ground, and ſhedding floods of tears, filled the air 
with their groans and lamentations. The Sultan facrificed 
the ſame day à great number of victims, and gave conſi- 
derable ſums of money to the poor. He ordered the public 


priſons to be opened, a great number of unhappy wretches 


to be releaſed, and even ſet at liberty the ſtate criminals 
who were confined in the caftle of the Seven Towers. 


Ten days afterward they TON theſe prayers . the 


mountain of Alem Dagby. | 

Under the not leſs diſaſtrous reign of Mobammed I, the 
fame circumſtances engaged that unfortunate monarch to 
have recourſe to ſpiritual aſſiſtance. The court and city 
aſſembled again to offer their ſighs and prayers upon the 
plain of Ocę-Meidany. Three months after they repeated 


this penitential ceremony, firſt in the ſame plain, afterward 


in the moſque of Sullan-Mobammed, on account of ſucceſ- 
five diſaſters which had attended the Othoman arms in 
Hungary, and of the deſolation of the capital, which was 
then ſeverely afflicted by drought and famine; but think- 
ing Heaven inexorable, Mohammed Ill in deſpair attributed 


the 8 calamities to the l corrupdon of the peo- 
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1000 (11th September 1592), both Vegirs, miniſters, Oulé- 
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ple, who had brought on him and on the ſtate the anger of 


God and his Prophet. He inveighed againſt vice and de- 
bauchery ; put to death many citizens who were found 


guilty of irreligion and immorality ; ordered all the proſti- 
tutes to be ſtrangled and thrown into the ſea; publiſhed 
a ſevere edict againſt the uſe of wine; deſtroyed all the 
inns, and commanded that all the caſks of that prohibited 
liquor which were depoſited in the 223 ſhould be 
ſtaved. 

Compelled by circumſtances to go in perſbh to the war, 


this monarch wrote, ſome weeks after his departure from 
Conftantinople, to Caim-mecam Haſſan Paſcha, that intend- 


ing to go immediately to Egra, he commanded him to 
offer up : ublic prayers for the ſucceſs of his arms againſt 
the enemies of religion and the ſtate. This governor or- 
dered immediately all the ſhops, magazines, and markets 
in the capital to be ſhut, and public prayers to be offered 
up during eight ſucceſſive days. The people firſt met on 
the plain of Ocæ-Meidany, afterward in the moſques of 
Saint-Sophia, Sultan-Mohammed, Sultan-Bayezid, Sultan- 
Selim, Sultan-Suleyman, and Schahzade-Sultan-Mohammed : 
they concluded with that of Eyub. The chanting of the 
children, the hymns of the Muessiuns, the tears and 
groans of ſo many thouſands of men and women, pre- 
ſented, ſays a national hiſtorian, a ſpectacle difficult to be 
deſcribed. The Caim-mecam commanded each family to 
aſſemble afterward on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, to ſay theſe 
ſame prayers, in order that Heaven might be rendered pro- 
pitious to the Mahometan people. 

Since that time the Muſſulmen have recourſe to theſe 
prayers only during a calamitous war; they are ſaid by chil- 
dren, as was the caſe in the late war with Ruſſia. Each 

EK bodjea, 
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_ Khodjea, or public ſchoolmaſter, traverſes one or two of 
the ſuburbs of the city at the head of his ſcholars. One 
of them repeats aloud ſupplications for the proſperity of 
the Othoman arms, and the others anſwer Aminn, Aminn. 
When the public ſervice is ended, they ſay prayers for the 
ſame purpoſe i in all the moſques of the empire, particularly 
at Mecca and Medina. 

What concerns the prayers of Chriſtians, and their be- 
ing inadmiſſible into the aſſembly of the Mahometans, 
anſwers to this maxim, Non communicare in divinis. It 
ought to be conſidered in this point of view, and not as if 
the prayers of non-Muſſulmen were inefficacious, ſince 


the Mahometan doctrine, according to the fifty-fourth ar- 
ticle of faith, declares that their withes and prayers may 


be heard by Heaven. Various examples, in the time of the 
ancient Khaliphs, prove that this opinion was generally 
eſtabliſhed in the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm.. I ſhall here 
mention a circumſtance worthy of notice. 

We are told by 15rabim Haleby, that there was a diſtreſ- 
ſing drought at Baghdad, in the reign of Abd ullab Ill, ſur- 
named Meemounn. This Khaliph commanded a public 
penitence, and went himſelf before the whole body of the 
people beyond the precincts of the city. He ſaid the pre- 
{ſcribed prayers without any effect whatever. He repeated 
them three times equally in vain. Terrified by the laſt 
extremity of diſtreſs, he commanded all the non-Maho- 
metan ſubjects, both Jews and Chriſtians, to join in this 
act of repentance ; and that very day Heaven, propitious to 
their deſires, ſent an abundant rain. Surpriſed and con- 
founded at this effect, the Khaliph aſſembled the Oulemas, 
and deſired them to explain the myſtery. No one was able 
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to reply; at length an old man, equally pious as intelli- 
gent, and doubtleſs inſpired by Heaven, continues this au- 
thor, confidently aſſured the Khaliph, that this event was 
neither extraordinary, nor contrary to the ſacred religion. 
of Mohammed. God, added he, has ſuch an affection for 
His elec people the Muſſulmen, their prayers and wiſhes 
are ſo pleaſing to him, that he delays ſometimes to gratify 
them, that they may repeat their petitions: on the con- 
trary, he has ſuch an averſion for infidels, and their 
prayers are ſo odious to him, that he often attends to them 
immediately, to avoid a repetition of their importunity. 
Notwithſtanding the abſurdity of this fanatical reaſoning, 
this author gives it his applauſe; and adds, that this reply 
delighted the Khaliph, calmed his anxieties, and diffipated 
his ſcruples. 

Theſe opinions, connected with the declaration of the 


law, which forbids all religious ſociety between the Maho- 


metans and non-Mahometans, contribute to terrify weak 
and ſuperſtitious minds, and influence even the civil ſtate 
of the nation. They annihilate every principle of com- 
merce and ſociability which might ſubſiſt between infidels 
and believers. It will, however, afterward be proved, that 
this principle is not encouraged by their legiflation. An 
acquaintance with true policy, and a prudent and ſkilful ad- 
miniſtration, may doubtleſs inculcate an opinion more con- 
formable to humanity and to the welfare of the ſtate. I 
muſt repeat, that an enlightened Sultan might, from the 
law and conduct of the ancient Khaliphs, combat theſe 


prejudices, raiſe the Othomans above the times of igno- 


rance which gave them birth, and teach them to adopt 
thoſe ſalutary maxims which have contributed to the glory 
ä of 


THE RELIGIQUS opt. 
e of their intelligence. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Of the Proyer uſed by Soldiers immediately before an Engage- 


ment, Salath*ul-Khaywf . 


All the ſoldiers and belieyers who, during war, march 
in a body againſt the enemies of religion and the ſtate, are 
commanded to ſay this prayer. It is of imitative obliga- 
tion, having been conſtantly practiſed by the Prophet, by 
his diſciples, and by the Khaliphs his ſucceſſors. 


F. The Imam Ebu-Youſſouph conſiders this * as 2 ſupererogatory prayer. 


This prayer is a Namas of one or two ri#aths, accord- 
ing to the march of the army, and the time of its meeting 
the enemy. The march of the Muſſulmen, when it em- 
ploys ſome days, were it only three, puts them in the ſitu- 
ation of travellers, and requires only one ri atb; but if it 
be leſs than three days, the combatants are then conſidered 
as men in a fixed dwelling, and are obliged to obſerve two 
7iRaths. In both caſes, they are equally obliged to per- 
form two 7//aths, if they meet the enemy in the even- 
ing, but not otherwiſe. This Prayer ſhould be ſaid the 
moment when they come in view of the oppoſite army. 

They muſt then divide into two bodies, and ſay it ſeparately 


This word ſignifies 1 a prayer againſt fear, or aint danger. 
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of ſo many other nations, which are at preſent as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſocial qualities, as by the depth x 9 
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and ſucceſſively, under the Imametb of the Sultan or his 


-- vicar. One diviſion muſt ſtand in front to watch the ene- 


my, and the Sultan, preſiding over the other, muſt begin 
the prayer: as ſoon as it is finiſhed, the ſecond diviſion 
muſt take the place of the firſt, while it diſcharges the 
ſame duty under the Inametb of the ſovereign. If the 
prayer be only one ri atb, the Sultan who has performed 

two, that is, one with each diviſion, may at the concluſion. 
of the Namas give the ſalutation of peace on the right and 
left. No other believer in the army is allowed to imitate 
him, ſince having only performed one 7/#a7h, his prayer is 
incomplete. Notwithſtanding the obligation of ſaying this 
prayer on the appearance of an enemy, yet it may be omit- 
ted, if there be an immediate neceſſity of beginning an 
engagement. In general, on every preſſing and perilous 
occaſion, the believer may neglect the Namaszs, even thoſe 
at the five canonical periods of the day. 


C. This is in conſequence of the Prophet's example, who at the 
battle of Khandak omitted four of the daily Namazs, which he per- 
formed the following night, denouncing this anathema againſt his 
enemies: May * God conſume with fire their houſes, their hearts, and 
their tombs, as a puniſhment for having prevented us from diſcharging 
the duties of our religion 


If it be impoſſible to ſay this prayer in a body, each ſol- 
dier muſt perform it ſingly; and whether he be in the in- 
fantry or cavalry, on march, in action, on his poſt, or even 
in the midſt of the battle, he muſt perform his Namas, by 


* Mela Allalu brjoutibhim ve couloubibhim ve coubouribhim nar en kema ſehefluna 
or efſalath.. | 


making 


making his inclinations and proſtrations, like a ſick perſon, 


by ſimply moving his head, without turning towards the 


EE 2 <A 


Keabe of Mecca, ſince God is every where, and at all times 
and places accepts the prayers of his elect. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Soldiers are extremely anxious to diſcharge this duty, 
when they do it without danger. If their ſituation and 
circumſtances do not permit them, then each individual 


muſt privately ſay his Namas immediately previous to the 


commencement of the battle. 
Since the law impoſes an obligation on every Muſſul- 


man to make war againſt the non-Mahometans ; ſince reli- 
gion promiſes the crown of martyrdom to thoſe who die in 
the field of battle; and ſince the principal object of every 
war is thought to be the defence and propagation of Iflam- 
iſm, it may eaſily be conceived how much this idea 
muſt kindle the enthuſiaſm, not only of the ſoldiers, but 
of all orders of the people. To ſupport and augment this 
religious ardour, the Othoman court, after the example of 
the ancient Khaliphs, have always ſent to attend the army 
the greateſt enthuſiaſts, both miniſters of religion, and. 
Scheykbs and Derwi/chs of different orders. On the eve of an 
action they paſs the night commonly in prayers and tears; 
they traverſe the ranks of the army, exhort the officers and 
ſoldiers, by the moſt powerful and pious motives, to dif- 
charge completely their duty; and they never fail to men- 
tion thoſe temporal and ſpiritual rewards promiſed by the 
Prophet to all thoſe who combat or die in defence of the 
Mahometan faith. Hence they exult in this maxim, no 
leſs 
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leſs political than religious, Eitber the glory of triumph or 
the crown of martyrdom ; Yo ghazy, ye /chebhid: during the 
action ſome chant different paſſages of the Cour ann, but 
more commonly that of Fedjeahbid'u-j-/ebilillah, Combat 
in the way of the Lord, &c.; and others, joining their 
voices with thoſe of the ſoldiers, repeat inceſſantly the 
name of God, Allab, Allab, with hideous cries and howl- 
ings. ö 
When the Sultans commanded their armies in perſon, 
they uſed to paſs the whole night in prayer. At the mo- 
ment of the battle ſome of them fell proſtrate in their 
tents, and in that attitude uttered the moſt fervent prayers. 
We are told by the Mouphty hiſtorian, that the following 
was the prayer of Mourad J, on the night preceding the 
celebrated battle of Keo/5-Ozwa, or Caſſowia, in 791 (1389) : 
«& Great God!“ exclaimed he, with his hands raiſed to 
heaven, and his eyes ſwimming with tears; “Great God! 
“ author and preſerver of the univerſe, ſupporter of the 
c humble and the weak, give us thy aid at this important 
«© moment. Allow not my name to be diſgraced, thy ſer- 
4 yant to be vilified. Suffer not the Mahometan ſtand- 
&« ards to fall into the hands of infidels : may thy ſacred 
* grace be our guide and buckler! Great God! protect, 
cc defend, affiſt us; I conjure thee, by whatever is moſt hal- 
&« lowed, by the ſplendour of thy Prophet, by the glory 
« of Iflamiſm, by the blood of the martyrs at the fatal 
c“ battle of Kerbela, by the tears of all holy ſouls, by the 
& ſighs of the faithful who are in the path of thy ſacred 
« affection, by the grief of thoſe contrite and afflicted 
« hearts which are devoted to repentance! Be thou the 
defender of the Mahometan people; arreſt the blows 
4 of our enemies; blunt the edge of their arms; throw 
& down 
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« down their generals and ſoldiers : forget our ſins, crimes, 
& and iniquities, and attend only to our tears and fighs. 
c Thou God of armies, allow not Muſſulmen to be defeat- 


„ ed, permit not thoſe who fight for thy holy religion to 


& be deſtroyed. Let not the produce of ſo many years of 
labour, the glory of ſo many exploits, vaniſh in a ſingle 
& day; do not ſuffer the Mahometan dominions to be trod- 
c den under the feet of infidels ; let not the ſplendour of 
e moſques be changed for the gloom of churches, and 
ce countries illumined by the light of Iſlamiſm fall again 
& into the darkneſs of error and falſehood. If a victim be 


« neceflary/I offer myſelf; cut the thread of my days, and 


A 


let my blood be a pleaſing ſacrifice in the glorious path 


c of religion, for the ſafety of the Mahometan people, of 


& that choſen people whom thou haſt loaded with thy 
« kindneſs, and whom thou ſhouldſt protect for the ac- 
“ compliſhment of thy own workmanſhip, and of thoſe 
c plans which are traced in thy eternal decrees.” 

In 849 (1445), Mourad IT ſaid almoſt the ſame prayer 
at the battle of Dobridje-Sabbraſſy, near Vurna, which prov- 


ed ſo fatal to Ladi/as, king of Poland, and to that cele- 
brated confederacy which then threatened the Othoman 


power. Yezirs, Paſchas, Seraſters, and other Mahometan 
generals, have ſhewn, on: theſe occaſions, the fame marks 


of piety and confidence in the divine protection. We are 


told in the annals of the empire, that immediately before 
a battle they alighted from their horſes, fell proſtrate 


on the ground, ſaid a ſhort prayer, and, - after imploring 


the aid of Heaven and the Prophet, mounted again, and 


haſtened to attack the enemy. 
Some rub their beards with the earth which has been 
watered 
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watered with their tears; others deſire the Scheyꝶbs or other 
holy perſons to give a bleſſing to their arms; they draw 
their ſabres, ſtrike the air on the right and left, point 
them thrice towards the enemy, return them into the ſcab- 
bard, and give that inſtant the ſignal to engage. Others 
recommend themſelves to thoſe ſaints for whom they 
have the moſt devotion, viſit their tombs, and even gird 
on their ſabres upon their graves, as a happy prognoſtic 
of their ſucceſs againſt the enemies of the ſtate. 

At the cloſe of a victory, the Mahometan camps reſound 
with theſe words of the Cour ann: Nafr miun'Allab'i, 
Viclory comes from God, &c. and with many hymns conſe- 
crated to this purpoſe. Theſe prayers, which reſemble in 
ſome meaſure our Te Deum, are repeated afterward in all 
the moſques throughout the empire, and are almoſt always 
accompanied by ſacrifices, alms, and public illuminations, 
both in the capital and in all the principal cities. 

It ought to be obſerved, that in general all theſe reli- 
gious acts, whether public or private, which precede, ac- 
company, and follow military expeditions, are the effect 
of real piety, and of a perſuaſion that God alone, accord- 
ing to his eternal decrees, decides the fate of battles and 
the deſtiny of nations. The ſoldier's confidence and valour, 
when he oppoſes the enemies of his religion, are ſupported 
by this common opinion, that the Mahometan armies are 
always protected by legions of angels, who are called Djoy- 
noud'ul-Ghaib, RidjeaPul-Ghaib, Ridjeal-Ullah, or Gbaib- 
_ Erennler, that is, celeſtial ſpirits, or inviſible beings. This 
opinion is founded both on the pretended miracles of the 
Prophet, who was affiſted, it is ſaid, by legions of angels 
in all his battles againſt his enemies, and on theſe words of 

the 
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the Courann, Thy * God will afift thee with a thouſand trans- 
figured angels; and theſe alſo, He afjits t you, be defends 
you with invifible legions. All the doctors enforce this be- 
lief, and add even that the combatants, particularly when 
they are animated by ſincerely pious ſentiments, when 
they engage in a juſt and legal war, and have no other ob- 
je& than the defence and propagation of Iflamiſm, are aſ- 
ſiſted and conducted by the Prophet himſelf, at the head 

of all theſe celeſtial legions. | 
When the events of war are different from their ex- 
pectations, when they experience a diſaſtrous defeat, theſe 
doctors, and all the zealots of Muffulmaniſm, never fail 
to attribute it to the wrath of God and the Prophet, as 
a puniſhment for thoſe vices which diſhonour the nation 
in general, and for thoſe iniquities which are committed- 
againſt religion and the law. We muſt perceive here the 
advantages and inconveniences of this opinion in the con- 
duct of public affairs, ſince it ſerves, in one reſpect, to di- 
rect the people and the army according to circumſtances, 
and in another, to ſcreen with the veil of fatality whatever 
is vicious and reprehenſible in the projects of miniſters, 
and the operations of generals. This ſubject will be more 


fully treated in the progreſs of this Hiſtory, particularly i in 
the Military Code. 


1 rebbilꝰ um bi elf i minn'el-melaikeibt/i muſſeurueminn. 
+ Je gedit um bi dicuunoud i lem le rewehha, 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
Concerning the Prayers ſaid in the Keabe, Salath f'il-Keabe. 


The Keabe of Mecca admits without diſtinction all the 7 
prayers of believers, without regard to the place, poſition, 
time, or form of the Namaa, whether it be canonical, ſa- 
tisfactory, or ſupererogatory. 
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C. This law is founded on the Prophet's example, who on the 
day of the conqueſt of that ſacred city ſaid prayer at an uncanoni- 
cal hour, and in the centre of the Keabe. 
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J. The Imam Schaſy and the Imam Malił allow only ſupererogatory prayers ; and 
the other Inamo even the Hanifys, allow no Namaz whatever in the interior part of 
the ſanctuary. 
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i As this Keabè is the central point to which the worſhip 
| of all the Mahometans is obliged to be directed, the Muſ- 
| ſulman may ſay his Namas in what manner he pleaſes in 
that auguſt ſanctuary. He may turn his back to that of 
if the Imam, but muſt never look him in the face, leſt that 
h poſture might appear to indicate that the prayer was ad- 
i dreſſed to the Imam himſelf. When a party of the faith- 
| ful are performing the Namas in the Keabe, they who 
ſhould happen to be in the exterior precincts would always 
be conſidered as making part of that aſſembly, and as par- 
i ticipating in the ſame worſhip : it is ſufficient for this that 
5 the doors be open. Of the whole K2aze, the roof is the only 
lt part where the Muſſulman is not allowed to ſay his prayers. 


C. According to the Prophet's prohibition, public roads, 
_ butchers ſhambles, dunghills, the tombs of believers, the ſtables 


for 
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for camels, and both public and private baths, 5 


prayer. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


By this detail of the prerogatives annexed to the Teabt 
of Meccs, we ſee it is honoured as the firſt and moſt auguſt of 
the Mahometan temples. During many centuries, however, 
the public Namas has not been permitted to be performed 
in it. This prohibition was made by the Scherifs of Mecca, 
before that city became ſubject to the Othoman family. 
Religion was the motive, ſince, they ſaid, that the ſanctity 
of the temple was too often profaned by exceſſive multi- 
tudes of people, particularly on Fridays, and on the two 
feaſts of Beyram. Since that time the K2abe has been con- 
ſtantly ſhut. It is opened only ſix times in the year, three 
days for the men, and three for the women ; on theſe oc- 
caſions, however, they ſay their prayers ſeparately, each in 


what manner he pleaſes. The five daily Namaszs are per- 


formed in a con 1gregation, at the four ſtations ſituated 
round the Keabe, and conſecrated as ſo many different 
chapels to each of the four orthodox rites. They will be 
farther mentioned at the concluſion of the account of the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


GHAP TER THE ELEVENTH. 


Concerning d ferent devens Proper. 


Independently of the cancaical Namass, which every 
Muſſulman is abſolutely bound to perform, there are other 
31 2 Prayers 
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prayers which it is laudable and meritorious to obſerve. 

They are, IT. a Namas of two riFaths, immediately on en- 
tering the moſque, before the believer places himſelf in a 
line with the reſt, to perform in common any of the five 
canonical Namass : this prayer is intended to honour the 
ſanctity of God's temple; 2. a Namas of four ri#arhs, be- 
tween ſun-riſe and noon, in the firſt of the four diviſions 
of the day; 3. one of two, immediately after ablution, to 
thank God for the recovery of legal purity ; 4. one of two 
or of four ri atbs, after the canonical prayer in the after- 
noon; 5. one of ſix, immediately after that in the even- 
ing; and, 6. one of eight, after the fifth dominical Prayer 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER CHE TWELFTH. 


Of ſupererogatory Prayers, Salath7Tetawwit, or Salath 
| Nafile. 


may be ſaid in the day or night, and in as many ri#aths 
| as the believer chuſes, only obſerving to ſay them by 
pairs, and to terminate each ſecond or fourth vi j with 
1 a ſalutation of peace. He muſt make pauſes, and even 
| | 


== Supererogatory prayers are abſolutely arbitrary: they 


the longeſt poſſi ble, becauſe the recitation of ſeveral chap- 
ters of the Cour ann in a ſtanding poſture, during theſe 
„ pauſes, has more merit in the eyes of God than even the 
„ number of ri#aths. | 
| i Every ſupererogatory prayer which iber 
(| ineffectual, muſt be renewed and atoned for by a ſatisfac- 
tory prayer. 
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account releaſed from her vow: ſhe is obliged to fulfil it at another 
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C. It is a conſtant-and general maxim that every ſupererogatory 
action or prayer which is once commenced becomes obligatory. 
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v. The Imam 8chafy does not allow this principle. 


=. 
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Supererogatory prayers may be ſaid ſitting, which is not 
allowable at the canonical Namass; but if the Muſſulman 
begins the prayer ſtanding, and afterward fits down, 
though the prayer be valid, he 1s not on that account leſs 
blameable. | 

If a Muſſulman mounted on a horſe or camel, &c. be- 
gins a ſupererogatory prayer, he may continue it after he 
has alighted on the ground: but if he mounts his horſe 
after he has begun his prayer ſtanding, he cannot then 
continue it, but muſt begin it again. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
of NEG: Vows. 


"Vows which relate to prayer, faſting, or any 6 reli- 
gious practice, require to be ſtrictly fulfilled. If on the 
day fixed for their obſervance any legal impediment ſhould 
happen, the Muſſulman is bound to —_— them on wy | 
other day. 
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C. If a woman who has vowed to faſt, or to fay a particular 
prayer on a certain day, forfeits on that day her legal purity, either 
by her ordinary infirmities or by her lying-in, ſhe is not on that 
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time, after ſhe has regained her legal purity. The performance of 
this vow becomes then a ſatisfactory act. 


But if the day fixed upon be prohibited by the law as 
unfit for the obſervance of any religious act, then the vow 
1s conſidered as null, and conſequently not obligatory. 


C. This would be the caſe, if a Muffulman vowed to faſt on 5 
the two feaſts of Beyram, or if a woman made a vow to ſay a cer- 5 
tain prayer at the time of her lyin g-In, &c. ſince theſe times admit 5 
neither of theſe ceremonies. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


Of the Proftrations which every  Muſſulman muſt obſerve, 
when he reads, recites, or hears different Paſages of the 
Cour'ann, Sechouc ut- Telaweth. 


Theſe proſtrations relate to various paſſages in the Cour 
ann, which are conſecrated by the name of Ayatbſedibde, 
and conſiſt of ſome verſes taken from fourteen chapters of 
this ſacred volume. 


T Theſe chapters are entitled Araf, Rad, Nghhl, 1fra, Meryem, 
Hadjh, Furkann, Nemel, Elem-tenzil, Sath, F , Nedim, Iun- 
ſehak, and Alack *. 


* Theſe are, the PRI Fi thirteenth, ſixteenth, 8 nineteenth, twenty- 
ſecond, twenty-fifth, twenty-ſeventh, thirty-ſecond, Hin e forty- firſt, hfty- 
third, eighty-fourth, and * 9 


1 The 
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The believer who reads or recites theſe muſt proſtrate 
himſelf, in token of his compunction, humility, and no- 
thingneſs, in the eyes of his Creator. This cores is of 


ee N e ; 


V. According to the Inain 8:defy, it is only of Mie eg e 


This proſtration muſt be accompanied by two Tekbrrs *. 


It requires a ſtate of legal purity, and the Muſſulman muſt 
always turn towards the Keabé of Mecca. 


As the reading or reciting of each of theſe paſſages re- 


quires a proſtration, he who recites three, four, five, &c. 
of them, muſt make fo many proſtrations. The obliga- 
tion is the ſame if he recite the ſame paſſage at different 
times or in different places; but if at the ſame time and 
in the ſame place he reads or recites repeatedly the ſame 


paſſage, he need then only obſerve a ſingle proſtration. 
Ihe believer who hears theſe paſſages read or recited, 


whether voluntarily or involuntarily, whether he under- 


ſtands them or not, muſt equally proſtrate himſelf, except 
in the caſe of a minor, or of a woman in a ſtate of natural 
impurity ; but if, on the contrary, theſe paſſages be read 
or recited by a minor or an impure perſon, by one in- 
toxicated or drowſy, or even by an infidel, the Muſſulman 
who hears them is always obliged to obſerve theſe proſ- 
trations. If he hears many of theſe verſes recited, or 
if while one is reciting he riſes and ſits down ſeveral 
times, he is equally bound to obſerve as many proſtrations, 
without regard to the attitude, to the ſtate of reſt or mo- 


Alis u-ciber, Alub sail, Moſt High God, Moſt High God. 
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tion of the. perſon who reads: or recites theſe facred paſ- 


ſages. 74 NIA 1 TT: | . eie 2 

131 during a Namas the ris recites any of theſe 1 
ſages, each member of the congregation. is bound to proſ- 
trate 1 though he ſhould hear neither the voice of 


the Ine PrP nor a ſyllable eee e Dl 18 Gere 1 1 "A 


Ci. The Imam is conſidered as Tk 83 che ame . on 
all the believers who are preſent, ſince during prayer they are 


obliged to conform i in N A to 196 is Ry: of * aſ· 
Aare. 


PR 75 M * 8 I 18 

The believer ah durin g prayer, or oy another. SR 
recites the chapters which contain theſe verſes, ought never 
to omit them by way of avoiding the proſtrations which 
they require; that would be a grievous Ds even equal to 
infidelity. 

But if in reciting - .one of theſe. verſes. 1 omits the reſt 
of the ſame chpter, . omiſſion does not e to a 


1 EY ))). EMHAES S974 
Ci. It is however laudable to begin with one or two of the pre- 
ceding verſes: this is a preparatory een * the e 
grandeur of thoſe facred Ayeths. any, dan 


17 


All theſe verſes muſt be read or c in a den rather 
than a loud voice, to prevent their being heard by other 
believers, who being in a ſtate of legal impurity, would be 
immediately obliged to uſe ablution, before they could 
perform the neceſſary proſtrations. If inſtead of reading 
or reciting theſe paſſages he ſpell only the letters, then 
Proſtrations 7 are not required. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
Of Facing the 0 our'ann by Heart. 


It is laudable and meritorious for every Muffulman to 
learn the whole Cour ann "A heart. 


Po, 
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C. They who know this ſacred WW are e obliged to recite Us | 
once in forty days. This will teach them to meditate inceſſantiy 

on the great myſteries of religion, to examine more and more the 
commandments of God, and to become perfectly acquainted with 

che obſervance of * laws. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The precepts inculcated in theſe five laſt chapters are 
obſerved by the Mahometans with the moſt ſcrupulous at- 
tention. Independently of the Namass which are of di- 
vine or canonical obligation, a great number of citizens, of 
every order and condition, conſider it their duty to perform 
every day, or three or four times a week, devout and ſu- 
pererogatory Namazs, in the manner which the law pre- 
ſcribes. The moſt devout: add alſo hymns, and a chaplet, 
which conſiſts generally of ninety-nine beads ; this num- 
ber 1s analogous to that. of the attributes which Hamiſm 
aſcribes to the Supreme Being. The laity carry it in their 
hands or pockets, from a principle of devotion; but the 
Der<1/chs, according to the rules of their order, wear it in 
the form of a girdle. When either of them pray, with 
the chaplet in their hand, they commonly utter for every 
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bead the name of God, or one of his * Allah, 
Mos, Mol en XIE 0H TATYIAR 

Theſe acts of devotion are not limited to prayers; many 
accompany them with alms and faſting on different days of 
the year; others viſit the tombs of Aab cht, and under- 


take journies for that purpoſe, particularly that to Mecca, to 
_ which a great number of Muſſulmen make three; ny and 


even five ſupererogatory pilgrimages. 

As in all thefe prayers, particularly in the five Namass, 
han are obliged to recite: ſome verfes in the Cour ann, 
there is no Mahometan of either ſex who cannot ſay by 


heart ſeveral chapters of it. They never recite or hear any 


verſes which require proſtrations without immediately 
performing them with the greateſt fervour. Some learn 
by heart the whole Cour ann, and thence acquire the diſ- 
tinguiſhed name of Has, which fignifies men poſlefling 
an intelligent memory. The devotees, in all orders of the 
ſtate, conſider this as an indiſpenſable duty. Many Kha- 
hphs:and-Sultans have had the ſame ambition: the pre- 
fent Grand Seignior is of this number. All the Hañzs in 
general are attentive to recite the whole Cour ann once in 
forty days, in hopes of accumulating merit both for this 
world and the next. Every week, on the Thurſday and 
Friday evenings, Abmed F had different chapters of the 
Cour ann recited to him, by twelve of theſe Haas, officers 
of his houſehold. They, who recite regularly every day a 


part of the Cour'ann:add- to the ſurname of Hafis that of 
Deror-Abamm, that is, exact or daily reciters. 
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\Dolkwirs: ought to be, attentive modal follow:1 Sn re- 
1 pect the practices of infidels. They muſt not; conſequent- 
ly celebrate either the day of the ſpring equinox, Næturdug, 
nor that of the autumnal: equinox, Mibbr.-djeaun. They 
muſt not even make any ſacrifice or offering, or give any 


alms or preſents, in honour of theſe equinoxial eee 


are 1 in ſuch nnen _ wn — 
Hi 

C. The odr BYu Ege Kibir iber nine this ah Mut- 
e who during fifty years ſhould have accumulated good 
works, would loſe all the merit of them, and become guilty of in- 
fidelity, if, on the equinoxes, he gave only an egg to a pyrolater 
or an infidel, through a reſpect for thoſe days. He reſts his opi- 
nion on theſe words of the Prophet, * He who eg Par 
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The principal deſign of this chapter is to e 110 


cuſtom, which in the three firſt centuries of the Hegira was 


adopted by different Mahometan people, of celebrating; in 
imitation of the ancient Perſians, the two equinoxes, par- 
ticularly that of the ſpring, by fires, public diverſions, 
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games, and mutual preſents. The Khaliph Amed III, ſur- 
named Miutægul-Millab, aboliſhed, in 282 (895), theſe ſu- 
perſtitious feſtivals by a rigorous edict; and to facilitate the 
execution of it, he ſubſtituted a kind of civil feſtival, call- 
ed after himſelf Newroug-Meutezidy, and fixed for the 
eleventh of July. Of all the ancient cuſtoms he preſerved 
only that of mutual 3 This WN did not de- 
ſcend to the Othomanss 
The law which forbids the imitation of ir, re- 
lates only to the practices of external worfhip; this is men- 
tioned in a more clear and preciſe manner in the article of 
the Ezann. Fanaticiſm however gives it a more extenſive 
meaning: it makes it comprehend whatever relates to mo- 
ral, civil, and political affairs. Hence thoſe falſe opinions 
which tyrannize over the Mahometans, and render them 
averſe to every cuſtom which is foreign to their own prac- 
tice, or rather to whatever is not the production of the ge- 
nius, arts, and induſtry of Muſſulmen. Theſe prejudices 
impede the comprehenſion of thoſe maxims, and the per- 
fection of thoſe diſcoveries, which the nation has already 
adopted; they terrify the Mahometans againſt being taught 
by Chriſtian Europe the neceſſary reforms in the different 
departments of their government. But the intelligence of 
ſome enlightened ſovereign, ſupported by the authority, 
and armed with the {ſword of the religious legiſlation, 
might conquer theſe obſtacles, throw down theſe barriers, 
and deſtroy theſe baneful opinions which place ſo — A 
eee eee a mann 10 
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Alen eue li the: Circumoiſun, Sunneth. 10 HOH 
Iich 40} born br K- Ai 11s 5 
Every Muſſulman muſt be circumciſed. This act is of 
imitative obligation. It may however be diſpenſet with 
in cm of COR or Tas ene 110 ad of bagot: 
II icio id wal dr 
4G | Thi: a child; hin ie in ade or amin il embraces 
Tfamifin at an advanced age, may be excuſed this operation: iſ/ in tie 
opinion of phyſicians, it would expoſè their lives to danger. The 
proper age is not determined by the law; that, however; which 


* 0 14 


ſome of the ancient Imams conſider as the moſt expedient is ſeven 
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Ports 1001 OBSERVATION 8,0! 115% 10 40) 

914 Tris F 
mathe = as n W arent obſerved, con ſiders Ahra- 
ham as having inſtituted cireumciſion. This act, merely 
of imitative practice, founded on the example of the dif- 
eiples, and not of the Prophet himſelf, whom they declare 


to have been born circumciſed,” cannot be conſidered as 


abſolutely neceſſary for obtaining the character of Iſlam- 
iſm. Thus every man who has not beeii cirèufffeiſed in 
his infancy omits without ſoruple that operation, Particu- 
larly if it be thought dangerous; but the phyſieians who 
are conſulted upon this occaſion muſt always be Mahorfie- 
tans. This principle is general with regard to all the ob- 
jects which concern the ceremonies of religion, in con- 
ſequence of the Fethwas or legal deciſions of different 
Moupbiys. 
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Notwithſtanding the modifications which the law pre- 
ſents reſpecting this ceremony, parents are very attentive 
to obſerve it, particularly they whoſe children are intended 
for a military life. They dread depriving them of burial, 
of funeral prayers and lotions, if by falling in battle they 
ſhould be confounded with the bodies of the enemy; ſince 
the only diſtinction is the mark of circumciſion. Beſides, 
the Muſſulmen who are uncircumciſed are conſidered by the 
reſt as an inferior kind of beings: they are called A/c, 
and on various occaſions, both civil and criminal, their teſti- 
mony is not admiſſible. At the age of ſeven years chil- 
dren uſually ſubmit to this operation; it is performed with 
a razor by experienced perſons, known by the name of 
Suumetbdiys the generality of them are public barbers. 
The ceremony is always performed in the father's houſe, 
in the preſence of relations and friends. The nam of 
the moſque attends, recites prayers, and ſupplicates Heaven 
to beſtow proſperity on the child, and on thoſe who belong 
to it, In families of diſtinction this day is an occaſion of 
beneficence and liberality. The children of their friends, 
and even thoſe of the poor, are often circumciſed at the 
ſame time, at the expence of theſe perſons of rank. To 
profit by theſe occaſions, ſome retard and others accelerate 
the epocha of this ceremony; ſo that children of all ages 
may be ſeen e in the ſame Gay to ths! N of cir- 
cumciſion 
During eight or ten aan the modus omit nothing 
which may divert their children from feeling the effects of 
this operation. Dreſſed magnificently, with a turban 
trimmed with gold or ſilver, and ornamented with plumes 
of feathers, they are carried to viſit their relations and 
friends, and appear with pomp at all public places. See 


plate the 20th. 
The 
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The ceremony is almoſt always attended by alms and 
burnt-offerings. The animals deſtined for ſacrifice, lambs, 
he- goats, &c. are generally decorated with bandrols, tinſel, 
herons feathers, collars, &c. like thoſe which are offered 
at the feaſt of ſacrifices. Their ſkins are alſo ſpotted wall 
a 1 tincture. See the 21ſt plate. 

This pious act is celebrated with domeſtie feſtivals: the 
great, and eſpecially ſovereigns, make the moſt coſtly pre- 
parations. The Khaliphs, and all the princes of the diffe- 
rent Mahometan dynaſties, diſplayed on theſe occaſions the 
moſt dazzling magnificence. The Othoman Sultans have 
alſo done the ſame. They who have been moſt: diſtin- 
guiſhed were Mohammed I, Suleyman I, and Mourad III. 
The laſt of theſe employed a year in preparing for the feſ- 
tival intended for Mohammed, his fon and ſucceſſor. This 
young prince was circumciſed in 990 (1582), at the age of 
ſixteen years. It is cuſtomary to ſend, on theſe occaſions, 
circular letters to the Pa/chas, governors, intendants, and 
magiſtrates of all the provinces and great cities in the em- 
pire. By theſe letters the Sultan gives them notice of the 
ceremony, and invites them to partake of it. They attend 
by ſubſtitutes, who repreſent them on that day at court, 
and make in their name rich preſents to the young prince, 
as tokens of homage and dependance. I ſhall here tranſ- 
late the circular letter which Mourad Il addreſſed on this 

occaſion to the nobles of his empire. It is worthy of re- 
mark on account r its ityle, and _ nen of its me- 
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«To THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS, &c. 


By this imperial letter, decorated with our monogram, 
& Toughra, we inform you, moſt noble and auguſt Sir, that 
&« it being a ſacred and indiſpenſable duty for the elect and 
e bleſſed, for the Mahometan people, but eſpecially for the 


„ ſultans, monarchs, and ſovereigns, as alſo for the princes 


of the blood of their auguſt family, to follow entirely 
cc the laws and precepts of our holy Prophet, the coryphæus 
“ of the Patriarchs and of the celeſtial Envoys, and to ob- 


6 ſerve religiouſly whatever is preſcribed in our ſacred 


“ volume, where it is ſaid, Fo/low the example of Abraham 
&« 7hy father, from whom thou deriveſt the illuſtrious name of 


«© Mufulnan: we have conſequently reſolved to fulfil this 


c precept reſpecting the act of circumciſion, in the per- 
& ſon of our well- beloved ſon, prince Mohammed ; of that 
« prince who, covered with the wings of the celeſtial grace 
cc and of the divine affiſtance, advances in happineſs and re- 
« putation in the glorious path to the imperial throne ; of 
& that prince who, honoured with the ſame name as our 
C holy Prophet, is moſt juſtly the object of admiration to our 
& high and ſublime court; of that prince who is the moſt 
c“ beautiful flower in the parterre of equity and ſovereign 
« dominion ; the moſt precious ſhoot in the garden of 
“ grandeur and majeſty; the fineſt pearl in the monarchy ; 
e the moſt luminous ſtar in the firmament of ſerenity, 
c peace, and public happineſs. 

“ Thus the auguſt perſon of this prince, the young 
« plant of his exiſtence, having already made propitious 
& advances in the nurſery of virility and ſtrength, and the 


« tender ſhrub of his eſſence being already. a ſuperb orna- 
| | « ment 


ce ment to the vided of proſperity and grandeur, it is 
« neceſfary that the vine- dreſſer of circumciſion ſhould 
« apply his keen bill to this new plant, to this charming 
«'rgſe=tree, that he ſhould direct it towards the vegetative 
60 excreſcence, which is the principle of the rene wing fa- 
« culties, and the ſtem of thoſe precious fruits and fortu- 
pf branches in the great weckt of the Khaliphat and 
« of tlie Supreme Pw r.. TAIT 
d This auguſt ceremony will ere nel be obſerved, un- 
«der the auſpices of Providerice, in the approschibg 
« ſpring, at the return of the ſeaſon when nature recovers 
«her youth and beauty, preſents to the eyes of mortals 
* tlie charms of paradiſe,” and obliges us to àdmife the 
« wonders" of the Moſt High. After the example of our 
6 olorious anceſtors, who uſed always to annoufice theſe 
« ſolemnities throughout the whole empire, to invite all 
c the nobles, and generally all the officers in places of truſt 
66 and dignity, we ſend you the preſent ſupreme order, to 
give you the fame notice, and to invite you td partiei- 
4 pate the honour and joy of this feſtival, which Will de 
<« celebrated in the moſt exhilarating manner. May the 
“ Supreme ee qi to Wr its commencement and 
6e its end!” &. j 38413; 40 7 114400 nee toi 3 
e . LTH RI 7 
According to Per/chewoy, one of the beſt national au- 
thors, Mourad' IIT addreſſed theſe letters to different Bu- 
ropean courts, to thoſe of Vienna and Fruube, arid to the 
republics of Venice and Raguſa. Many Khaliphsz Mahe- 
metan monarchs, and even Sultans of the Houſe/of C/ 
man, have not been circumciſed till after their accſſion to 
the throne. Of this number are Abamell J. Who was in his 
en year the day of his proclamation; Mohammed Ih, 
| 3 L who 
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who was only ſeven years of age when he, G acceeded his 
unfortunate father Jbrabim 1, &c. Nothing can equal the 
ſumptuous diſplay of feaſts and public rejoicings which 
commonly attend this ceremony; a detail of it will be given 
in the Political Code: I ſhall here confine — to the act 
of circumciſion. 

In Arabia the female ſex ſubmit alſo to this ceremony: 
the operation conſiſts in a ſmall inciſion which a woman 
makes with a razor in the natural parts of the child, ſome 
weeks after its birth. This act cannot, however, with re- 
gard to either ſex, be compared to baptiſm. The day of 
circumciſion is not that on which the name is given to the 
new Muſſulman: this ceremony takes place within forty 
days after the birth of the child, whether male or female; 
it is maſt commonly obſerved on the very day of its nati- 
vity: it is uſual to wait till after the three firſt canonical 
periods which follow the moment of its birth, The father, 
or in his place the child's natural guardian, may proceed 
to this act, and give the child what name he pleaſes. The 
Imam of the moſque is, however, generally his ſubſtitute. 
They are alſo obliged to conſult the mother, and take her 
advice concerning the name of the child. 

This is a very ſimple ceremony. When the name is 
given to the Imam, he approaches the child, and recites 
the words of the Ezansn in his right ear, and thoſe of the 
Hametb in his left. Then addrefling the child, N. he ſays 
to him, is iby name. The two canonical ſummons ſupply 
the place of profeſſing the faith, and are a kind of ex- 
hortation to the child to be always faithful to his belief, 
and attentive to prayer, and to all the other duties of reli- 
gion. They have a reference alſo, by anticipation, to his 
funeral prayer. Hence they are never recited at the cere- 

| mony 
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mony of interment: they are conſidered as having been 
| 22 ſaid at the birth of each Muffulman, of either 
ſex. Neither the ceremony of giving a name to the child, 


nor that of his circumciſion, TEquiFes' nee 45 f 1s s the 
caſe in matrimonial acts. COR 263 
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Of Try for the Dying ond the Dead. 


be * * 


A believer, W. is juſt going to receive a viſit from the 
angel of death, Melefulmeteib, ought to be laid upon His 
back, with his right ſide turned towards the Reabb of 
Mecca; and this is alſo the poſition in which he ought to 
be buried. The attendants muſt read to him the * Surd-y- 
yaſſinn, and recite the confeſſion of the faith, Te/#777n, with 
out requiring him to repeat with them, leſt in his moments 
of agony he ſhould betray an impatience, which might de- 
prive him of the character of Iſlamiſm. It is en if 
the ſick perſon joins his intention. 
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C. This recitation ſeals his eternal happineſs, according to the 
Prophet's oracle: © He F who utters theſe as his laſt words, La 
* Hab. y i Allah (there is no God except God), is ſure of obtaining 
« paradiſe.” The laſt words which the Prophet pronounced were 
theſe, © | Lord grant me mercy, and place mt __ ly _ Fo 
* haſt admitted to thy grace and favour.” 88 


* The thirty- ſixth chapter of the Cu m. 
+ Menn heant akhir ul- telam la illaby iP Allah ee 
+ Reb aghferly Vel hakny b'ir- reit il- dla. 
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No woman in a ſtate of natural. impurity ought to ap- 
proach a man who is dying ; his apartment muſt be ſcented 
with aromatics and perfumes ; a ſabre muſt be laid upon 
his belly; his legs muſt be ſtretched out; and the moment 


he expires his eyes muſt be cloſed, and a bandage be ap- 
plied to his chin. 


C. This is in imitation * what was practiſed by the Prophet 
with reſpect to Eby-Se/eme, his beloved diſciple. 


The burial of a believer ſhould not be delayed. 


Ci. This is in conſequence of theſe divine words, * Make haſte 
to bury your dead, that they may immediately enjoy eternal beatitude, if 
they have died in a fate of virtue and election; and if on the contrary 
they have died vicious and reprobate, you remove e for from You fouls 
which are condemned to the fire of hell. 


The obſequies of a believer conſiſt, x. of funeral lo- 
tion; 2. of the envelopes; 3. of the funeral prayer; and, 
4. of burial. 


== 


C. Theſe practices are founded on the example of the firſt of 
men, according to the teſtimony of our holy Prophet. He informs 
us that Adam in his laſt agonies was viſited by a legion of angels, 
who brought from heaven aromatics, and a wrapper conſiſting of 
a fingle piece, in which they enveloped his dead body, after hav- 
ing waſhed it three times with water, and the leaves of Sidir. The 
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angel Gabriel faid afterward, for the repoſe of his ſoul, the funeral 
prayer in the Keabe itſelf. 


ARTICLE I. n the Funeral Lotion, Ghaſsl- 
5 5 djenaze. 


The funeral lotion conſiſts in waſhing the body entirely, 
whether it be that of a man, woman, or child. 


+» +4 


C. This practice, as well as the funeral prayer, is of divine 


obligation. It is founded on one of the general precepts, Farz- 
Kifayeth, which are impoſed on the whole ſociety of Muſſulmen; 
ſo that on the death of a believer, if the duties of lotion and fu- 


neral prayer be not diſcharged, the whole body of believers are 
thought to participate thoſe ſpiritual penalties which are connected 


with the tranſgreſſion of the ſacred law. Among the principal 
duties of ſociety recommended by the Prophet to his difciples, the 
following are to be obſerved: to ſalute each other affectionately 
when they meet ; to accept the mutual invitations of one another ; 


not to refuſe advice to thoſe who alk it; to addreſs every one who 


ſneezes in theſe words, * God be merciful unta thee z to viſit the ſick; 
to waſh the bodies of the dead, and to attend at their-funerals. 


For this. purpoſe, the body muſt- be naked, except the 
privy parts, from the navel to the knees: this law of mo- 


deſty, which is the ſame for the dead as for the living, re- 
_ quires that the men be waſhed by the ny and ny" wo- 
men by the women. 
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445 THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 


V. The Imam Schafy requires that the dead be waſhed in their ſhirts, in conſequence 
of what was obſerved with regard to the Prophet. But our Imams Han#fis allow not 


this practice: they think it was appropriated ſolely to the Prophet, ſince his diſciples in 


a myſterious ſleep were commanded to obſerve it by a celeſtial voice, in the midſt of 
their uncertainty reſpeCting the funeral lotion of their maſter, 


The funeral lotion requires neither the waſhing of the 


mouth nor of the noſtrils, as is the caſe with the ablution 
of the living. 


J. The Imam Schaßy preſcribes both theſe practices. 


This lotion muſt be made with a decoction of the aro- 
matics S7d;r and Hurd; ſhould they be wanting, pure water 


may be ſubſtituted. The head and beard of the corpſe 


muſt be waſhed with the flowers of K5//-7y, or with ſoap. 
The right fide muſt be wafhed firſt, while the body reſts 
upon the left; then the left while it reſts upon the right; 
after that it muſt be turned upon the back, and the lower 
belly muſt be rubbed with a ſoft and gentle hand. wy 


C. Aly performed this duty with regard to the Prophet ; and 


as his body was totally free from all uncleanneſs, * alive or dead, he 


exclaimed, he was always clean and pure. 


After this lotion, the body muſt be wiped with a clean 
cloth, that no humidity may remain upon it. The head 
and beard ought to be covered with aromatics, Hounouth ; 


and the eight parts of the body which participate eſſen- 


tially in the prayer Namas muſt be rubbed with cam- 
Phire. 


* Tayib hai'em ve meithvenn: 
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C. That is, the forchead, the naſe, the two hands, the two 


Gn: and both the knees, which being ſanctified by prayer, ſince 


they touch the earth in the proſtrations of the Namaz, require 
this unction to preſerve them from worms, and to retard their 
co rruption. 


i 


It is not ener to comb the hair or this beard, nor to 
cut the nails or hair of any dead perſon. 


JV. The Imam Schafy requires this, 


88 is not then necetfuy ; bias _ 18 F FA: the 
LON and not for the dead. 


ARTICLE II. 


Immediately after the funeral lotion, they muſt proceed 
to wrap the body; this operation 1s different for the two 
ſexes. The one is an imitative envelope, Sunneib-fefun; 
the other is a ſufficient envelope, Kefayetb-kefun. 

The former, with regard to the men, conſiſts of three 
pieces: a ſhirt, Camiſs; a great veil, Zar; and an under- 
veil, Lifafe, The ſhirt muſt cover the body from the 
ſhoulders to the knees; the veils from the head to the 
feet. With reſpect to the women it conſiſts of five pieces ; 
a Shift, Dery; a veil for the boſom, Kbirca; another for 
the head, Kbimar; the great veil, Iaar; and the under 
veil, Lifafe, to envelop the whole body from the head to 
the feet. | 

The latter, with regard to the men, conſiſts of two great 
veils; with reſ pect to the women, of the three laſt pieces, 
* 
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Kbimar, Bar, and Lifafe. Leſs ought never to be uſed, 
except when it is impoſſible to provide them in time: then 
a fingle piece is ſufficient, A turban muſt not be placed 
on the head of a dead man. | 


C. This cannot be allowed, except to the e as being 
doctors of law. 


The woman's hair ſhould fall upon her boſom, above 
her ſhift, and be ſeparated into two parts. 
The envelopes, both of the men and women, ſhould be 
tied in knots at the two ends, except they be ſufficiently 
large to cover and wrap the whole body. They muſt be of 
cloth, or of ſtuff whoſe uſe is permitted to the living; but 
its colour muſt be always white, and it muſt conſiſt only 
of one ſingle piece. 
Before the wrapping of the body it 1s necaitkry to per- 
fume the envelopes, and- the coffin, -either once, thrice, 
five, or ſeven times, always obſerving an odd number. 


Ci. This number is agreeable to the Deity, according to theſe 

words of the Prophet, * Doubtleſs fince God is fingle and without an 
equal, he loves unity and inequality. Each believer ought properly 
to be perfumed only three times; at the moment when he ex- 
pires, immediately after his funeral lotion, and when the act is 


wrapped up. 
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No perfumes are neceſſary at his funeral. 
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C. This prohibition, as well as that which forbids a corpſe to be 


Inn Allal'i witr youhhibe witr. 


followed 


followed with tears and complaints, are founded on theſe ſacred 
words, * Follow not the dead either with tears or fire. 


— 


AR TICILE III. Of Funeral Prayer, Salath'ul-jenaze 


After having wrapped the body, and placed 10 in me 
n they ought to proceed to the funeral prayer. To 
this Muſſulmen are ſolely n. every infidel ere ex- 
8 from it. | | 5 


<Q This law is code on \ the following divine words, + Nb 
not for any of thoſe when they die, fince their death is eternal; and ſet 
not jour foot upon their tombs, becauſe W have been faithle fe both to 
God and his Prophet. | | 


This prayer ſhould never be ſaid till after the funeral 
lotion, fince legal and corporal purity are as neceſſary for a 
corpſe, as for thoſe who are aſſembled to fulfil this reli- 
gious duty. It ſhould be diſcharged under the Inameib of 


the Sultan, in his character of ſupreme Imam: in his ab- 


ſence, this right belongs to the Cady, as magiſtrate; after 
him to the Imam ul-baib (the rector); afterward to the 
natural guardian of the deceaſed, or to his neareſt heir, 
the father being always preferred to the ſon. No other, 
in this prayer, can fill the office of the Dnametb, without 
the expreſs permiſſion of the natural guardian, who in 
that caſe might exerciſe his right by a repetition of the 


Ca titibtou'l-djenaze bi ſaut inn ve la nar inn. 
+ Ye Ia teſſallt ala ahhad minhum mate ebed enn vi la tekamt ala kabribu ennehimme 
keferu b'illab i ve reſſoul'ihi, 


3 M ſame 
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ſame prayer. Should any other ſay it after him, it would 
only be ſupererogatory, except it were the Sultan himſelf, 
the excellence and ſuperiority of whoſe privileges would 
render his prayer effectual. 

The body muſt be placed before the Ln and the 
Imam muſt place himſelf before the breaſt of the corpſe, 
as being the ſeat of the heart, and of the lights of he 
faith, Nour-imann. 

If a Muſſulman be buried without this prayer, it may 
be ſaid over his tomb; but this is allowable only during 
the three firſt days after his interment, before the body 
begins to be corrupted, and its members to be diſſolved. 

This funeral prayer conſiſts of four Te&birs *, which cor- 
reſpond to the four r7:#a74s of the mid-day prayer. The 
firſt muſt be followed by the Sena; the ſecond by the Sa- 
lawath + ; the third by the oriſon conſecrated to the dead. 


C. It is as follows: O God! be merciful to the living and 
c the dead, to the preſent and the abſent, to the ſmall and great, 
« to the males and females who are amongſt us. O God ! grant 
t that they amongſt us whom thou ſuffereſt to live, may continue 
« in the belief of Iſlamiſm, and that they whom thou depriveſt 
of life may die in the faith. Diſtinguiſh him who is now dead 
« by the poſſeſſion of repoſe and tranquillity, by the favour of thy 
“ mercy and divine forgiveneſs. O God!] increaſe his goodneſs 
“ if he be among the number of the good, and pardon his fins if 
“ he be ranked among the tranſgreſſors. Grant him peace and 
« ſalvation; let him approach and dwell near thy eternal throne; 
« fave him from the torments of the grave, and from the flames of 


* Mllah'u ether, Moſt High God, &c. | 
5 See the Sena and the Salawath, in the dominical prayer, chap. iv. art. 3. 
« eternity; 
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« eternity ; grant that he may live in i in the ſociety of 
« blefled fouls. O God! convert his tomb into a delicious abode 
« equal to that of paradiſe, and not into a miſerable cavern re- 
« ſembling that of hell. Be merciful unto him, thou moſt merci- 
« ful of merciful beings !” 

This oriſon is the ſame for both ſexes; but it differs with re- 
gard to children and mad perſons, on account of their innocence, 
and the certainty of their beatificatipn. The following is the 
prayer which is ſaid for them: O God! may this child be our 
c fore-runner to eternal life: O God! may this innocent be the 
« pledge of our fidelity and of our celeſtial recompence, as ano our 
© interceſſor before thy divine clemency !”_ 


The fourth T. ou ght to conclude with a ſalutation 
of peace to the right and left, with a gentle inclination of 
the head. 

There muſt be no chanting or recitation of the Fatibba; 
and the Imam muſt not raiſe his hands, except in the firſt 
Tekbir. | 


V. The Imam Schaſy allows the Fatihha at the beginning of the prayer, and the 
elevation of the hands equally in all the four Tebirs, 


A corpſe muſt never be carried into a moſque, nor any 
funeral prayer be ſaid in the temple of the Lord, hien s 18 
deſigned for the living and not for the dead. 


V. The Imam Schafiy allows both, from the example of filth, who ordered the 


body of Sdd-1bn-Wekaſs to be carried into a moſque, where ſhe and the other widows 
of the Prophet ſaid the funeral prayer. But this action, which was ſeverely cenſured 
by all the believers of that time, was equally condemned by all the Imams Hantfzs, who, 


on this point, adhered to the words of the Prophet, ® JYhoever in a moſque prays for the 
dead, has no merit. 
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452 THE RELIGIOUS CODE, 
Neither this prayer, nor the funeral lotion, are allowed 
for a part of a dead body, except it be the head with half 


the body, or the greater part of the body, if the head be 
wanting. 


33 The Imam 8chafy allows both the lotion and the funeral prayer for a part of the 
SET nn Ie. 


It ought not to be ſaid for a dead perſon, if his corpſe 
be not preſent. 


7. The Imam Schafy allows it. 


Nor for a ſtill-born infant. 


Ci. Except it has given at its birth ſome ſigns of life. 


This prayer is, however, allowed for a child born in a 
ſtate of infidelity, of non-Mahometan parents, who dies in 
its infancy, after the father and mother, or one of the two, 
have embraced Mahometaniſm. 


C. It is becauſe the child is then conſidered as a Muſſulman, 


according to that conſtant maxim of the Prophet, * that every 
child, while a minor, is believed to follow the faith of his father or 
of his mother, and if they differ, he is ſuppoſed to follow the — 


| who profeſſes Ilmiſm. 


* EPweled'u yethd thair ul ebetveinn din'enn. 
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'AR TI cLE IV. Of Burial, Defnn. 
The corpſe muſt be ſupported by at leaſt four men. 
C. It is laudable and meritorious that all the believers who attend 
the funeral ſhould carry the corpſe alternately, in conſequence of 
theſe words of the Prophet, He who carries a dead body forty _ 
expiates a great fin. 


Each perſon ought to carry it dec by the four 


ſides of the coffin, beginning always with the right ſhoul- 


der of the corpſe; he ſhould then change to the left ſhoulder, 
then to the right foot, and laſtly to the left. 


C. The believer who bears a dead body, and paſſes thus ſue- 


ceſſively to the four ſides of the coffin, carryin g it och.” time yorry | 


yards, expiates forty ſins. 
The body ſhould always be carried with care and ſpeed. 


C. In conſequence of theſe words of the Prophet, + ¶ be be of the 
number of the elect, it is proper to carry him carefully to the place of his 
 aeftmation: and if be be of the number of the reprobate, it is TT 
om to get rid of bim. 


There muſt be no chanting, or any prayer ſaid in a 
loud voice; each perſon muſt pray to himſelf in a low 


* Menn hamili dienaxeth erbainn khatweth keffereth amm hou kebireth. 


Fe enn yitiuni khair enn — de enn JOE 2 vazdtemewehau 
ann rekabik* um, . 
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4 THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 


voice, It is more laudable and meritorious for the atten- 
dants to follow than to precede the corpſe. 


C. This is in imitation of the Prophet, who at the funeral of Sad. 
1hn-Medz, walked after the body. 


V. The Imam Schafy is of opinion that it is better to precede than to follow the 


It is more meritorious to attend the body on foot than 
on horſeback. The attendants muſt obſerve a devout ſi- 
lence, they muſt appear mournful, though without tears, 
ſighs, and lamentations. At theſe ceremonies the impious 
cuſtom of ſtriking the head or face, and of tearing the gar- 
ments, muſt not be admitted. No woman mult be allowed 
to attend. | 

When the corpſe is let down to the ground, it muſt 
be put immediately in the grave, with the face turned to- 
wards the Keabe of Mecca. While that is performed, the 
following words ſhould be uttered, * In 7be name of God, 
and in the name of the people ſubject to the Prophet of God. 

At the funeral of the women, the grave muſt be veiled 
all round, that nothing may be expoſed to the eyes. of the 
attendants. 

No one ought to ſit down till the body is buried, and 
the grave filled up, which muſt always be done with clods 
of earth or reeds, never with wood or brick: it ſhould 
be elevated about a hand's breadth, in the ſhape of a camel's 
back, Tefſnim. 


J. The Imam Schafiy requires that it ſhould be on a level with the ground. 


* B'iſillahi ve dla milleth r dul ullah, 
No 
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No mauſoleums ought to be erected over the . ei- 
ther of wood, brick, or marble. | 


C. Theſe monuments, erect through a ſpirit of vain glory and 
worldly immortality, are incompatible with the nature of a grave, 
which is at the ſame time the aſylum of the dead, the ſymbol and 
the limit of human fragility. 

The ſame tomb muſt not contain two bodies, except in 
caſe of neceſſity, and even then they muſt be ſeparated by 
a layer of earth. | 

A body ought never to be taken up out of a grave, un- 
leſs the ground where it is buried be either land uſurped, 


alienated, or reclaimed by vicinal redemption, Schuf-d'; a 


grave mult not be opened except it be to replace the wrap- 
pers which may have been ſtolen, or to recover ſome ef- 
fects, as a coat, money, &c. which might be left there 
through forgetfulneſs. If thieves impiouſly ſteal the en- 


velopes out of a grave, the heirs of the deceaſed are obliged 


immediately to ſapply their loſs. 


C. That is, while the body is freſh, but not'in caſe of the cor- 


ruption and diſſolution of its members. 


No one ought to tread, ſit, or go to ſleep upon a grave, 
nor muſt he there ſay any of the five daily Namazs. 

If a Chriſtian woman dies with child by a Muſſulman, 
ſhe may be interred in the burying- ground of the believers, 
her fœtus being conſidered as Mahometan. 


J. The Imam Mohammed is not of that opinion. 
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It is never allowable to open a body, though the perſon 
who is dead ſhould have ſwallowed the moſt precious pear], 
which belonged to another. This can only be allowed in 
the caſe of a woman who dies pregnant, whoſe child ſhews 
ſome ſigns of life: the operation muſt then take place on the 
left fide of the belly. 35 | 

Every Muſſulman who dies on board a ſhip in the open 
ſea muſt have the ſame funeral lotion, the ſame wrappers, 


and the ſame prayer; after which the body may be thrown 


into the ocean. 


ARTICLE V. Of tbe Ob/equies of the Martyrs, 
Schehhid. 


The martyrs are thoſe believers who do not die a natu- 
ral death, but who meet it from the hand of another. 


C. They are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Schebbid (preſent), 
becauſe legions of angels are preſent at their death ; and they them- 
ſelves are alſo conſidered, at the moment they expire, as preſent in 


paradiſe, and before the throne of the Almighty. 


Martyrs are of two kinds, military and civil. 


C. The former are thoſe combatants who die in war, in the 
* way of the Lord, in defence of religion and the ſtate : the latter 
are believers who loſe their lives by the hand of a rebel, of a rob- 
ber, or of a citizen, whatever be the kind of death to either of 
theſe, whether they die by the ſword, by fire, by water, &c. 


* Makioul fi fbiÞillah, 
The 
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The true military martyr is he who in the midſt of an 
action falls dead on the field of battle, or who ſurvives his 
wounds only a few moments, without having either 


ſtrength, ſpirit, or inclination to occupy himſelf 1 any 
temporal and worldly object. 


c. If a believer who is wounded in battle eats or drinks, if he 
buys or ſells any thing, if he diſpoſes of any thing by will, if he 
lives more than half a day, if he be carried alive to his tent, he is 
not conſidered as a martyr by men, but only by the divinity. 


The Muſſulman who is found dead on the field of battle 


18 E W as a martyr. 


C. That is if there be any wound upon his body, or if it be 
ſtained with blood; but the blood muſt have come from the eyes 
or ears, to ſhew that he had received blows upon his head. He 
could not be conſidered as a martyr if the blood came from his noſe 
or the lower parts of his body, becauſe it might be occaſioned by 
an accidental hemorrhage, &c. | | 


The funeral of a martyr muſt be different from thoſe of 
believers who die a natural death. A martyr has no need 
of funeral lotion, nor of envelopes : the blood with which 


he is ſtained ſupplies the place of lotion and legal purifica- | 


tion; he may be wrapped in his robe, and buried 1imme- 
diately after the funeral prayer. 


C. This i is in conſequence of theſe words of & — 1 
* Bury them as they are, with their clotbes, wounds, blood ; do not waſh 


* Zemmalubum bi kelummibhim we demaibhim ve la taghſelouhum. 
LE them : 
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them: and of theſe alſo, Waſh * them nat; for each of their wound; 
will ſmell of muſe at the * * judgment. 


V. The Imam Schafiy even forbids the heal * becauſe their felicity is in- 
diſputable. 


Their cloaks muſt be taken off, as alſo their cotton gowns, 
their boots, and their arms. 


V. The Imam Schafy adheres to the letter of the text, and does not allow them to be 
deprived of any thing. 


If a martyr at his death labour under a greater unclean- 
neſs, or if he be a minor, or inſane, or if it be a woman 
who has died during her natural impurity, then purifica- 
tion is neceſſary, not in the form of a funeral lotion, but as 
an ordinary one, G Hua, ſuch as is preſcribed to living be- 
lievers, when they are in a ſtate of impurity. 


V. The Imameinns do not allow in any caſe this lotion, but conſider it as entirely 
uſeleſs. 


The civil martyr is he who falls an innocent victim by 
the hands of a murderer. The guilty, who are legally put 
to death, the criminal executed by the authority of juſtice, 
can never be conſidered as martyrs. 


C. Highway robbers, rebels, ſeditious perſons, who have ſuffer- 
ed death, far from being conſidered as martyrs, ought to be de- 
prived of the funeral prayer, becauſe every public criminal is thought 
to be excluded from the ſociety of believers. Public crimes are more 


La taghſclubum fe enn tall 1 diearhh migſtenn yewn' ul- tiyameth. 
| enormous 
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enormous than thoſe which are private and perſonal, ſuch as aſſaſ- 
fination, adultery, ſuicide, to thoſe who are guilty of which the 
law does not deny the funeral prayer, together with all the other 
practices obſerved at the interment of believers. 


V. The Imam Ebu- Youſſouph allows not, in caſe of ſuicide, the funeral prayer, nor 
even the funeral lotion. 


In this claſs of civil martyrs may be ranked, though in 
an inferior degree, the believers who have died either of 
the plague or of a dyſentery, as alſo they who periſh at 
ſea, or under the ruins of an edifice. 


C. All the civil and military martyrs are thought to be incor- 
porated in the legion of believers who were killed at the fatal bat- 
tle of Mud. The deſtiny of thoſe firſt martyrs of Iſlamiſm was 
predicted by the Prophet, who being with Ebu-Bekir, Omer, O/- 
man, Aly, Talha, and Zubeyr, upon mount Ubud, which trembled 
under his feet: Be #:/, ſaid he, * O Ubud! for thou beareſft the Pro- 


Phet of God, the certifying diſciple ( Ebu-Bekir } and the martyrs. The 


event verified this prediction, ſince all theſe diſciples, except Ebu- 
Bekir, received afterward the crown of martyrdom. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe funeral laws are obſerved with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous attention by the whole Mahometan people. They uſe 
uniformly the ſame lotions, the ſame envelopes, the ſame 
perfumes, the ſame prayers, and the ſame celerity in in- 
terment. | Bn | 
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Notwithſtanding the filence of the ancient nas, re- 
ſpecting thoſe who have a right to adminiſter the funeral 
lotion, all the modern doctors are of opinion that it be- 
longs, as well as the funeral prayer, to the Sultan, as ſu- 
preme Imam; after him to the magiſtrates, to the Mo//as, 
Cadys, and Naibs; afterward to the natural guardian of the 
deceaſed, to his father, ſon, or neareſt relation. It is only 
when theſe are wanting that the right devolves to the 
Imams-Khatibs, which they are conſidered as tranſmitting 
to the rectors, Imamulbaihs. Theſe laſt generally diſ- 
charge this duty in perſon, or ſubſtitute the Muezzinns 
and Caiyims belonging to the ſame moſque. With regard to 
the female ſex, this office is always performed by women, 
who are particularly appointed, by the name Ghaſale, that 
is waſher. However, in a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, as if 
a woman die on board a ſhip, &c. a man is permitted to 


perform theſe luſtrations ; but then the neareſt relations, 
Mahrems, have the ſole right of exerciſing this religious 

privilege, the ſon being preferred to the huſband, which is 
expreſsly determined in the collection of the Fethwas of the 


Mouphty Behdje Abd'ullub Efendy. 

According to the hiſtorian Abmed Efendy, the body of 
Mohammed was waſhed by his relations and principal diſ- 
ciples, Aly, Abas, Fazl, Caſſem, UſJame, Schakrann, &c.; 
that of Ehyu-Bekir by his wife Ema. Almoſt all the Kha- 
liphs his ſucceſſors received theſe lotions from the hands 
of their neareſt relations. The Othoman Sultans, however, 
and all the princes of their family, are at their death gene- 
rally waſhed by the EO "CRE; who are the almo- 
ners of the ſeraglio. 

No Muſſulman is buried without theſe luſtrations. The 
Mahometan annals afford only one example of their being 
neglected, which was the * of the Prophet. Fa- 

thimay 
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tbima, the wife of Ah, who ſurvived her father only fix 
months, commanded in her laſt moments that with regard 
to her no funeral lotions or envelopes ſhould be uſed; that 
her body ſhould not be uncovered, but that ſhe ſhould 
be interred in her clothes : theſe orders were reſpectfully 
attended to. 

The funeral prayer, which is ſubſequent to the luſtra- 
tions, differs from the common Namas, in requiring nei- 
ther inclinations, proſtrations, nor even the Ezann and 
Tkameth, which, as has been already mentioned, are con- 


ſidered as having been performed at the birth of the de- 


ceaſed, when he received his name. This prayer is ſaid in 
the houſe of the perſon departed, whether man or woman, 
by relations and friends, at which the 2am of the pariſh 
always preſides. With reſpect to ſovereigns, it was for- 
merly a prevailing cuſtom, particularly among the Khaliphs, 
that the new monarch diſcharged this religious duty to the 
prince whom he ſucceeded. This was in imitation of 
Omer, who, at Evu-Bekir's death, ſaid the funeral prayer 
before the whole family of this firſt of the Khaliphs. For 
the Othoman Sultans, it is uſually the 1am-Ezvel, the firſt 
almoner of the ſeraglio, or the Mouphzy himſelf, or in his 
ſtead the Scheykb of Saini-Sophia, who performs this func- 


tion at the head of the principal Oz/emas and officers of the 


court. The Scheyk#b of Saint-Sophia, who is conſidered as 
the higheſt of all the religious miniſters, has alſo the right 
of exerciſing this office, and even that of the luſtrations, 
at the death of the Mowphiy and Grand-Vegir, as being 


the two vicars and repreſentatives of the [Ove the one 
ſpiritual, the other temporal. 


Throughout all claſſes of the nation, the funeral rites 
are performed always with as much ſimplicity as precipi- 
tation. 
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tation. This law was eſtabliſhed by the Prophet's example, 
who, according to his own deſire, was buried without 
pomp, a few hours after his deceaſe. Hence the day of a 
Muſſulman's death is alfo that of his interment, of what- 
ever ſex, rank, and condition. This dangerous haſte can 
only be attributed to the heat of the climate. Humanity, 


it cannot be doubted, muſt ſometimes be the victim of this 


cuſtom, which is uniform at all ſeaſons, and throughout all 
the Mahometan countries. They depart from it only in 
extraordinary caſes, and for ſovereigns and perſons of the 
higheſt rank. The Khaliph Oman J was not buried till 


the third day after his death, and then with the great- 


eſt ſecrecy, to conceal his body from the rage of thoſe who 
had ſought his life. All the ſovereigns who have died in 
war, or at a diſtance from their capital, have been carried 
thither and interred many days after their deceaſe. 

The celerity preſcribed to the attendants on a funeral is 
very religiouſly obſerved : they always carry a corpſe with 
a quick pace. Relations and friends take the ſole charge of 
the coffin, four, fix, or eight at a time relieving each other 
ſucceſſively. Theſe are the laſt honours which are paid 
to blood or friendſhip. The Sultans themſelves uſed for- 
merly to carry the bodies of their predeceſſors, attended by 
the nobles and principal perſonages of the ſtate. 

The coffin is always covered with a plain ſtuff, and in 
general a piece of the veil conſecrated to the Keabe of 
Mecca is thrown over the upper part of it. It is of black 
filk, entirely embroidered with paſſages of the Cour ann : it 
is, however, more commonly uſed for women and chil- 

dren. As men are forbidden the uſe of ſilk, many prohibit 
its being thrown over their coffins. They are in this re- 
ſpect more ſcrupulous at their death than during their life. 
Many 
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funerals. 


The coffin is carried with the head foremoſt, and this 


part of it is ornamented with the turban of the deceaſed : 
that of the women is without any decorations. The fu- 
neral is never attended by tapers or flambeaux. There is 
neither chanting nor incenſe. It is only at the funerals of 
ſovereigns, and of princes and princeſſes of the blood, 
that the Muæxzinns chant, and then in a low voice. Be- 
fore the corpſe are carried cenſers, Boukhourdann, of gold 
or ſilver, fuming with ambergris and aloes. This devia- 
tion from the law is reſerved as a diſtinction for the royal 
family. The women never attend; and the neareſt rela- 
tions, in obedience to the law, combat by reſtraining their 
tears the tendereſt ſentiments of nature. This opinion is 
beſide conformable both to the extent which is allowed to 
the dogma of fatality, and to the glory which every Muſ- 
ſulman attributes to himſelf when he follows the DOT 
of Mohammed, the founder of his religion. 


This extraordinary man ſhewed the moſt perfect re- 


ſignation at every misfortune, whether private or public. 
Among other examples, hiſtory mentions that on the death 
of Roukiye, his daughter, who was married to O/man. 
Mohammed was then on his celebrated expedition of Bedr- 
Oeuzma againſt the people of Mecca. He received this 
news with aſtoniſhing coolneſs ; and with dry eyes he ut- 
tered theſe remarkable words, * Let us give thanks to God, 


* Elhamd'u-T illah defi ul-benatt min'el mukerremath. 
and 


403 


Many families. purchaſe at a high price theſe veils, which 
are revered as reliques, and employed only on this occa- 
ſion : the moſques ſupply thoſe who are in want of 
them. This 1s the only article which they provide for 
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and accept as a favour even the death and interment of our 
daugbiers. 

After this principle of reſign ation, which forbids a Muſ- 

ſulman every external mark of ſorrow, no mourning is 
ever worn. The Arabs formerly wore it. Black was the 
colour adopted by the Khaliphs Abalſides. Many ſovereign 
families, particularly the Beno-Bouye, who reigned in Per- 
ſia and at Baghdad, as alſo the Fathimites of Egypt, uſed 
to wear mourning at the death of a monarch : that cuſtom 
was not however general with regard to the nation, or to all 
the Mahometan courts. Under the firſt Othoman Sultans 
they wore mourning only for the ſovereign, the princes 
of the blood, and ſometimes for the Yalide-Sultanas ; but 
it never continued more than three days : it was worn 
only by the new Sultan, and the principal officers of the 
court and ſeraglio. Some only covered their turban with a 
black muſlin, which they called Schemle. Mohammed III 
put on mourning for the Grand-Vezir Lala Mohammed 
Paſcha, for whom he had a ſtrong affection, and who died, 
in 1004 (1595), the tenth day after his nomination. | He went 
even to viſit his tomb, and gave bountifully to the poor : 
theſe were honours which no other Sultan ever paid to the 
memory of his miniſters or favourites. Mourning was abo- 
liſhed at this court in the reign of 15rahim J. 

They who do not profeſs the religion of Mohammed 
cannot attend the funeral of a Muſſulman; and no Maho- 
metan is allowed to be preſent at the interment of any one 
whoſe faith has been different from his own. They be- 
lieve, in both theſe caſes, that ſuch a permiſſion would 
defile religion, and vilify the dignity of Muſſulmaniſm: 
on this ſubject, however, hiſtory preſents an example wor- 

thy of notice. 
Under 
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Under the reign of Me/ik-Schah, ſurnamed Djelal-yd- 
Dewleth, the fourth king of the Se/djoukian dynaſty, which 
occupied near a century and a half the throne of 1/sfahan 
in Perſia, NMsam ul. Mul, his prime miniſter, was ſo power- 
ful, ſays Abmed Efendy, that he followed no other law than 
his own will, and that of his favourites and creatures. He 
appointed a Jew, named In-Allam, to be Moubaſſih, or ge- 
neral receiver of the public taxes at Baſſora, who became 
the object of ſuch terror and reſpect' in that city, that at 
the death of his wife, in 467 (1074), all the public officers 
and Mahometan citizens, except the Cady, honoured her 
obſequies with their preſence.” The hiſtorian mentions 
this circumſtance in terms of the greateſt aſtoniſhment. 
All bodies, whether of men, women, or children, are 
interred with the right ſide turned towards Mecca. Im- 


mediately after the interment, the Imam on his knees ſit- 


ting by the ſide of the grave, ſays the prayer Te/t/nn., He 
begins by addreſſing the deceaſed three times, by his own 
name, and by that of his mother : he never mentions that 
of his father. If his mother's name be not known, for 
the men he ſubſtitutes that of Mary, in honour of the Holy 
Virgin, and for the women that of Eve, in honour of the 
common mother of mankind. This law is obſerved even 
with regard to the Sultans, 'and to all the princes and prin- 
ceſſes of the imperial family. The [am thus addreſſes 
the deceaſed, Ja Abmed, Ion Meryem! Oh Ahmed, ſon of 
Mary! Ya Fathima, binte Hewa ! O Fathima, daughter of 
Eve! &c. He afterward recites the Te/kinn, which is as fol- 
lows: “Remember the moment when thou didſt leave the 
“world, making the following profeſſion of thy faith: 
* Aſſuredly, there is no God except God; he is alone, he 
e is ſingle, he allows no other being to be aſſociated with 
3 0 & himſelf; 
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46 THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
« himſelf; aſſuredly, Mohammed is the Prophet of God; 
« affuredly, paradiſe is real; aſſuredly, the reſurrection is 
c real; aſſuredly, the day of judgment is real and indiſ- 
cc putable; aſſuredly, God will raiſe the dead, he will ena- 
« ble them to come forth from their tombs; affuredly, 
e thou haſt acknowledged God as thy Lord, Iſlamiſm as thy 
« religion, Mohammed as thy proph et, the Cour ann as thy 
«© Tram, the Keabe as thy Kible (that is, the ſanctuary of 
& Mecca as the place to which thy prayers were directed) 
“ and the faithful as thy brethren. God is my Lord, there 
« js no other God but he; he is the maſter of the auguſt 
& and ſacred throne of heaven. ON. . . ſay that thy 
“ God is thy Lord (this he repeats three times); OM. 
c fay that there is no God except God (which he alſo re- 
« peats three times); O N..... ſay that Mohammed is 
_ « the Prophet of God, that thy religion is Iſlamiſm, and 
&« that thy Prophet is Mohammed, upon whom be the 
cc ſalvation of peace, and the mercy of the Lord. O God, 
c abandon us not; of all heirs thou art the moſt valua- 
ec ble.” The Imam concludes this prayer with the Fatibba, 
the firſt chapter of the Cour ann. 

The ſame prayer ſerves ſometimes for the interment of 
ſeveral bodies at once, as in time of war and of the plague, 
when the Imams cannot bury with that celerity which the 
law requires: in theſe caſes only it is allowable to uſe for 
ſeveral perſons the ſame funeral ceremony. 

As the law forbids not only interment, but alſo the 
funeral prayer, in the moſques, the bodies are always 
carried immediately from the houſes to the public bury- 
ing- grounds: theſe are beyond the limits of the cities, 
and moſt of them have the appearance of parks; they 
are planted with linden- trees, elms, oaks, but — 

WI 
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with cypreſs, which is a favourite tree with the Maho- 
metans. The principal burying-grounds of Conflantinople 
are, I. thoſe of Eyub, on account of the body of that ſaint, 


one of the firſt Mahometan apoftles, who is buried in the 


ſuburb which bears his name; 2. thoſe of Aiwann-Seraib, 
where are depoſited the remains of the twenty-ſix other dif- 
ciples of the Prophet, who died under the walls of Conſtan- 
tinople, in the firſt attempts of the Mahometans againft that 
city, under the Khaliphat of Mwazwiye I; and, 3. thoſe of 
Scutary in Aſia, a ſuburb feparated from Conſtantinople by 
the Thracian Boſphorus. Almoſt all the Oz/emas, nobles, 
and principal citizens, chuſe to be interred in the burying- 
grounds of Scutary, as making part of the continent on 
which are ſituated the two ſacred Arabian cities. This 
pious prevailing opinion is founded on a belief that Aſia is 
the only true country of the Mahometans; that it is the 
choſen continent reſerved for Iſlamiſm by the ſpecial fa- 
vour of Providence; and that the remains of Muffulmen 
reſt there in much greater ſecurity than in European 
ground, where, with more religion than policy, they con- 
fider the Othoman power as leſs durable than in the ng 
atic countries. 


All the graves are, in general, covered with earth, 3 


raiſed above the ground, to prevent any one from walking 
over the bodies of Muſſulmen. There is no marble plate 
or monument whatever over the grave; it is covered with 
flowers or with the apples of myrtle, yew, box, 8c. Thoſe 
of the common people have only two flat or oval ſtones, 
placed vertically, at the extremities of the. grave. Thoſe 
of the opulent citizens, and of perſons of a certain rank, 
are diſtinguiſhed by pieces of fine marble, of which that at 
the head is crowned with a marble turban. The form 
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of this ſhews the rank and condition of the deceaſed, be- 
cauſe the different claſſes of citizens are diſtinguiſhed 
as much by the turban as by the reſt of their dreſs. The 
tombs of the women differ from thoſe of the men only in 
having the two _ uniform, flat, and terminated in a 
point. 

On each epitaphs are engraved in golden characters : 
they expreſs in general only the name of the deceaſed, 
his rank, the day of his death, and an exhortation to paſ- 
ſengers to recite the Fatibba. Some of them exhibit diſ- 
tichs, quatrains, and ſtanzas of different length. Some de- 
fcribe the fragility of the world, the duration of eternity, 
and expreſs wiſhes for the eternal felicity of the deceaſed. 
They are as follows: May the Almighty deign to wrap bis 
foul in a cloud of mercy and gladneſs, and cover his tomb 
with the ſplendour of unceaſing light 1 Others repreſent 
death as the limit of human miſeries in this ſhort and 
tranſitory life, congratulate the deceaſed upon his happi- 

neſs, and compare his ſoul to a nightingale in paradiſe, 
Djenneth-bulbuly, Others mention his virtues and his at- 
tachment to religion, and exhort thoſe who paſs by to 
pray for the repoſe of his ſoul, that he may better deſerve, 
on the day of judgment, the interceſſion. of the Prophet at 
the throne of the Almighty. Sometimes they conſiſt only 
of two verſes, * Yig world 1s tranſitory, it has no continu- 
ance; to-day for me, to-morrow: for thee. Upon thoſe of 
children. of both ſexes, the grief of their parents is-com- 
monly. expreſſed by lamentations againſt fate, which has 
had the cruelty, it is ſaid, 20 puck the roſe from the gar- 
den of delight and beauty, to tear a tender ſhrub from the 


gon dunnya baky, deyil ſenadir ; bou gunn bana ifſt yarinn ſana dir. 
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boſom of its mother, and to caſt its un fortunate parents into 
the flaming furnace of grief and deſpair. 

The tombs of perſons of rank in the different orders of 
the ſtate, are much more diſtinguiſhed. They are ſurround- 
ed with marble in the form of a cheſt, that part which 
is at the head and feet being always moſt elevated. The 
22d plate, which repreſents a part of the burying- ground 
of Eyub, with three funeral proceſſions, and the 23d plate, 
which exhibits the tomb of M. de Bonneval, who was in 
terred in the burying- ground of a. convent of the Der- 
eviſchs Mewlewys, contiguous to the hotel of the Swediſly 
miniſters, in the ſuburb of Pera, afford an idea of the dif- 
ferent tombs, and of the Mahometan mode of burial. 
Some Yezirs, however, and other nobles of the firſt rank; 

have, contrary to the ſpirit of the law, rendered. theſe 
monuments oſtentatious. Their tombs are decorated with 
a kind of open dome, ſupported by beautiful columns, and 
ſurrounded with iron rails, whoſe tops are gilded. Some 
of theſe mauſoleums are erected in conſequence of the 
wills of the deceaſed, others by their heirs or relations, from 
a reſpect for their memory. Many of them are to be ſeen 
in Conſtantinople, on the lands contiguous to the great ho- 
tels. That of the Grand-YVezir Ragbib Paſcha, repreſented 
in the 24th plate, is ſuperb : it is fituated near the public 
library, of which he was the founder. 5 

Thoſe of the principal Mahometan Saints are a d of 
citadels, erected by the piety of monarchs or of opulent 
individuals. Houſes of diſtinction, particularly thoſe of 

the Oulemas, have vaults which ſerve for the interment 
of their families: they call them Turbé, which means a 
ſepulchral chapel. They have nearly the ſame form as 
thoſe of the Sultans, ſuperb edifices which are built round 
PE the 
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the imperial moſques. A deſcription of them will be after- 
ward given, in the CREWE: which mentions the Mahometan 
temples. | 
- Theſe mauſoleums 8 in 1 the only monu- 
ments deſtined to. perpetuate the glory of monarchs, and 
that of the principal perſonages in the empire. Statues, 
marble trophies, ſymbolical figures, thoſe pieces of ſculp- 
ture which adorn moſt of the European cities and churches, 
are unknown to Muffulmen. This is a natural conſe- 
© quence of their extending that prohibition which forbids 
the painting of men and animals; a circumftance which 
will be explained in the moral part of the preſent Work. 
They have no leſs reſpect for the law which prohibits 
the interment of a non-Mahometan in the national burying- 
Places, though it were the legitimate wife of a Muſſulman, 
whether ſhe were a Chriſtian or a Jeweſs, except ſhe died 
pregnant; and then, according to the Fetbtas of the 
| Moupbty Bebdje Abd'ullab Efendy, ſhe can only be interred 
in a corner of the burying-place, ſeparated from the Ma- 
hometans, with her back turned towards Mecca, that the 
foetus may have its face towards the Arabian ſanctuary. 
Though it be deprived of funeral honours, it is allowable, 
ſays the fame Moupbty, to waſh the body, not in the man- 
ner of a religious lotion but of a fimple waſhing, ſuch as 
is required for a coat, or for any other defiled object; it 
may afterward be wrapped up,. and depofited in the grave 


without any other ceremony. The law is fo rigorous in 


this reſpect, that it refuſes all funeral honours to any un- 
known perſon who is found dead in a diſtant place, or in 
a ſuburb not inhabited by Muſſulmen. On account of the 


rank and religion of the deceaſed perſon being unknown, 
the law allows not that any of thoſe ceremonies ordained | 


for 


— — 
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for the bodies of Muſſulmen ſhould be practiſed. 1f of 
two perfons, however, who ſhould die by the ſame acci- 
dent, it was known that one was a Mahometan, yet after- 
ward it was impoflible to diſtinguiſh them, then, accord- 
ing to the ſame Mowphty, the law allows the two bodies the 


fame funeral honours, though they ſhould be mentally at- 


tributed to him who has died in the belief of Muſſulmaniſm. 
Both the bodies muſt be interred in the corner of fome 
Mahometan burying-place, but the ſurface of their graves 
_ muſt be ſmooth, without the leaſt elevation, to prevent the 

_ paſſengers from ſaying prayers, which might, from the un- 
certainty 'of their characters, be more in ent. of * 
unbeliever than of the Muſſulman. 

They obſerve alſo very ſtrictly the peohilticn lit 
forbids them to take up dead bodies. This law was broken 
in the firſt ages of Mahometaniſm, by the malignant ha- 
tred of princes againſt their enemies. Hiſtory affords dif- 
ferent examples, which appear horrid to humanity. In 127 
(745) Merwan Il, the laſt of the Khaliphs Ozimiader, had 
the body of Yezzd Ill taken up and hanged, to revenge the 
murder of Velid II. The prince Abd ullab ibn- Ah, uncle 
of Abd'ullah Sefab, the firſt of the Khaliphs Aalfder, 
having become maſter of Damas, exerciſed the greateſt 


barbarity towards all the princes of the blood of the Ommic 


ades, and ordered the graves of all the Khaliphs of that 
family to be opened. All the bodies were reduced to duft; 


except that of Huſcbam 1, which was taken up, ſcourged, 


burnt, and its aſhes ſcattered to the winds. Four centuries 
afterwards theſe acts of ferocity were renewed by Haſſan 
Au ed-diun, the ſixth ſovereign of the family of Ghawry, 
who occupied the throne of Firous- Kæoubb, in Perſia; Af 


ter his ſucceſsful enterpriſes againſt the Sebuttetian Sultans, 
and 
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and his conqueſt of Ghazre, their capital, he ordered the 

bones of all the kings of that family to be dug up, and 

thrown into an immenſe fire, which obtained him the ſur- 

name of Dfibann-ſous, which means, the incendiary of the 
world. 

The Mahometans are unacquainted with the cuſtom of 
embalming and preſerving the heart of a perſon deceaſed, 
ſince the law forbids any corpſe to be opened. Hence may 
be ſeen the true cauſe which impedes their progreſs in the 
knowledge of anatomy and ſurgery : they have conſequent- 
ly few {ſkilful ſurgeons and phyſicians. Both in the cities 
and in the camps, theſe profeſſions are exerciſed by Euro- 
peans, and Greeks who have ſtudied in Italy. Soldiers too 
often die of their, wounds for want of proper affiſtance, 
without the conſolation of reflecting that they deſerve the 
appellation of martyrs... 

According to the deciſion of this law, that title i 18 we 
only to thoſe who die on the field of battle. Hence every 
ſoldier may have a claim to this diſtinguiſhed honour. In 
the annals of the monarchy, Vesirs, Paſchas, officers of 
all ranks and degrees, even private ſoldiers killed in battle, 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of Schebbid; as they are 
by that of Had, whe have nen the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

This tenet, which is more political than religious, was 
the ſubject of a remarkable converſation between the cele- 
brated Timour and the Oulemas of Aleppo in Syria. After 
taking that city by aſſault in 802 (1399), the Tatar hero 
indulged the furious rapacity of his troops, and ſhewed 
no humanity, except to the miniſters of law and reli- 
gion; they experienced his protection and kindneſs, and 
he converſed with them on different ſubjects of religion 
and 
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and morality. Among other profound queſtions which: he 


propoſed to them, particularly to the Mouphry Tbn-Schahbne 


Efendy, one related to the Mahometan martyrs : „I wiſh 
„ to know, Efendy, which are the true martyrs, mine or 
« yours, who fell two days ſince before the walls of this 
« city?” « I can give you no other anſwer,” ſaid. the 
Mouphty, & than that which was given by our holy Pro- 
« phet to a learned Arab who propoſed to him the ſame 
„ queſtion. This Arab was of opinion that all the Ma- 
cc hometans who fell in battle obtained the crown of mar- 


ce tyrdom; that they were, however, ranged in different 


ce claſſes, ſome more diſtinguiſhed than others, according 


cc to the motives. by which they had been animated, ſince 
« ſome were impelled by a zeal for religion, ſome by a na- 


& tural intrepidity, by ambition, or, in fine, by intereſt. 
% Mohammed undeceived him, by declaring that the Pro- 
«© phet acknowledged no other martyrs than thoſe who 
« fought in defence of the faith, 'for the exaltation of the 
c word of God, La 'y-kelimeth Ullah.” Timour, ſays the 
| hiſtorian, was perfectly ſatisfied with this reply: he ap- 
plauded the prudence and learning of the prelate, aſſured 
him of his protection, and loaded him and the — Oule- 
mas with honours and preſents. 

The ancient Imame, however, as tins text informs us, 
guided by the principles of ſound policy, promiſe indiſcri- 
minately the crown of martyrdom to all who die in battle 
in defence of religion and the ſtate. Mourad ] is the only 
Sultan who obtained the title of Schebbid, though he was 
not killed in the action, but aflaſſinated in the field, after 
the celebrated battle of Caſovia. This title is given him 
by the national hiſtorians, particularly by the — Sad 
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ed-dinn Efendy, who, mentioning his death, ſays, that the 
bleſſed ſoul of this Sultan, bearing at the ſame time the 
glorious titles of conqueror and martyr, Gi we Schebbid, 
flew with the golden ſtandard of felicity, at the head of all 
the Mahometan martyrs of that day, to the — regions 
of eternal beatitude. 

Theſe ſubjects will be further mentioned, both in the 
Military Code, and in the Hiſtorical part of the preſent 
Work. 


— — — — —uů—ͤ—fQ 
A D1i$SCOURSE, 


Concerning ſome other Practices or Inſtitutions which make 
a Part of the Public Worſhip of the Mahometans, 


AFTER having explained whatever the religious legiſla- 
tion has preſcribed reſpecting prayer, as conſtituting the 
moſt eſſential part of the external worſhip of Hlamiſm, I 
ſhall now mention ſeveral devout ceremonies. concerning 
which the law is filent, and which are conſidered as of mere 
human inſtitution; they bear the name of Bid'ath-haſſent, 
which fignifies pleaſing or laudable innovations. Though 
they have no character of canonical obligation, they are 
believed to procure for thoſe who obſerve them many 
ſpiritual advantages: ſuch are, 1. various ſupererogatory 
Prayers; 2. preaching in the moſques ; 3. the particular re- 
ſpect entertained for ſeven different nights in the year; 
4. the veneration for the relicks of the Prophet. 


I. Of 
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I. . different Supereregatery Prayers. 


Theſe are the Es-Salktho the SALA, aha 8 ace | 


the feſtival of MEWLoUD, or the nativity of the Prophet. 

1. The Es-Salath is a hymn wiftch the Muez2inns of 
almoſt all the moſques chant on the balconies of the tur- 
rets, an hour before dawn, or the canonical period of 
morning prayer. It conſiſts of three verſes in honour of 


Mohammed, “ Salvation and peace be to thee, O Envoy of 


&« God! Salvation and peace be to thee, O Friend of God! 
ce Salvation and peace be to thee, O Prophet of God!” 
Some Muexziuns voluntarily add the following verſes, 
ce Salvation and peace be to thee, thou moſt happy of 
&« God's creatures Salvation and peace be to thee, thou 
e beſt of God's creatures! Salvation and peace be to thee, 
« thou greateſt of God's creatures! Salvation and Ponce, be 
cc to thee, thou light of the throne of God !? 

2. The Sala is a kind of hymn which the Mues inns of 
all the great moſques chant alſo on the turrets once a week, 
on Fridays, and always at ten in the morning, It is as 
follows: 

« Make haſte to come to prayer, before the time be gone. 
& Make haſte to come to repentance, before death A 
ce you 1. 

C O Lord God! in this day neither poſſeſſions nor 
& children are of any value, without returning to God with 
ce a ſincere and upright heart. 


* E[-ſalath'u ves ſelam aleits ya reſſouPullab, ya Bubi ullah, ya nebiy ullah. 
+ Ya hhair khoul ulla, ya abhſſem khoulF allah, ya arm N ya nour anch 
ullab. | 


t Adel b'is-ſalath'i cabPel-fewth, ve adjelu itteubs cabPel-meuth, &e. &c, | 
35 2 &« O Lord 
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cc O Lord God! victory comes from God; triumphs are 
& beſtowed by him: O Mohammed, grant propitious intel- 
& ligence to true believers. | 
„ Hail! thou prince of the firſt and preſent inhabitants 
66. of the world; hail, thou moſt auguſt of all the prophets 
ec and celeſtial envoys; and praiſes be to God, the en 


c Maſter of the univerſe.” 


This Sala is alſo uſed at the death of the Sultans, af the 
Schahgades or princes of the blood, of the Grand- Vegir, and 
of the Oulemas, from the Moupbiy to the Muderiſs of the 
loweſt rank, as conſtituting the body of the Mahometan 
hierarchy. No other is allowed this diſtinction, not even 


the Pa/chas of three tails, who compoſe the firſt order in 


the ſtate. But except the monarch, for whom they chant 
this Sala on one of the turrets of Saint-Sophia, and of 
Sultan-Mobammed, it is on other occaſions chanted only 
from a turret of this latter moſque. Þ _ 

3. The Temdjid is a hymn conſecrated to the thirty 


nights of Ramazann. It is chanted by the Muegzinns 


exactly at mid-night, from the turrets of all the moſques 
in the empire. But at Saint-Sopbia, which holds the high- 
eſt rank, this hymn is chanted from the firſt day of the 
month of Redjeb, which is ſixty days previous to the Ra- 


ꝝmagann : that period is called Uz/ch-a uar, or the three 


diſtinguiſhed months. 
This hymn is as follows: 
« O great * God! O Lord of Lords! mercy belongs to 


_ « thee: thou art alone, thou art ſingle in preſcience and 


« grandeur. 


* Yo hazreth-mewla : ya 18 ab ellerin ya Alb, ent'el-lezi teferredi Pile 
fazl, Wel- ala. Ages enn — __ ? yenamt, coum ” naim kemienam'# aſchif? Alab u la 


yenamk, &c. 


66 It 


* 


cc the arms of ſleep ! 


& yer ſleeps. 
„ O merciful God, O eternal God! ! 0 ſovereign Lord, O 
& immortal King! - 

& To thee belongs all enn all power. 

60 Decay has no connection with thee. 


& geance ! 
* O ſupreme maſter of the hearts and minds of men! 
« Save us from the torments of the graves and. from 
& eternal fire 
& There is no God except God, God the Lord.” 
In each moſque four or five Mueggiuns, choſen for the 
ſoftneſs and melody of their voice, chant this hymn; a they 
aſcend the ſame turret, and each in his turn chants one of 
the verſes, to which the reſt reply in the kane tone, ra 
Hazreth-Mewla, O Lord God! 
In one of the convents of che Derwiſchs Djekwetys at 
Scutary, this ſame Temdjid is recited during the whole 
year, at mid-night, for the conſolation of thoſe who are 
deprived of fleep. The Derwiſebs themſelves perform 
this duty alternately from the turret of their chapel. This 
eſtabliſhment was the effect of the piety of a wealthy 
Molla, Khoudayi Mahmoud Efendy, who in 1620 quitted the 
magiſtracy and the world, to enter into this ſolitary ſociety, 
to which he bequeathed his whole property. 

After this Tenidiid the Muez2inns of the great moſques 
chant alſo at their choice one or two Babys, which are ſpi- 
ritual poems, compoſed by the Scheykhbs or Derwiſchs who 

died 
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« It is aſtoniſhing to ſee his friends and worſhippers in 


c Awake, indolent mortal ; too long haſt thou indulged 
ec ſleep: he whoſe heart 1s filled with the love of God ne- 
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478 THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
died with the reputation of ſaints. Their ſubjects are the 
attributes of the Divinity, the happineſs of heaven, the 
nothingneſs of the world, the obligation which mankind” 
are under of abandoning all temporal affections, and of at- 
taching themſelves ſolely to God and his Prophet, to me- 
rit eternal happineſs. Some M#Ye22i/nns add alſo the pro- 
feſſion of faith, which they repeat ten, fifteen, or twenty 
times ſucceſſively, mentioning each time ſome one of the 
patriarchs or prophets who are moſt revered by Iflamiſm. 
It is commonly in theſe terms: There is no God except God, 
and Adam 7s the pure in God. There is no God except God, 
and Abraham 7s the friend of God. There is no God except 
Cod, and Iſmael is the ſacrificed in God, There is no God 
except God, and Moſes is the word of God. There is no God 
except God, and Jeſus Chriſt 7s the Spirit of God, There is no 
God except God, and Mohammed ig the Prophet of God, 8c. 
Each Mz#ue22inn chants in his turn one of theſe verſes; 
and the reſt anſwer in the ſame tone, Ja Hazreth-Mewla, 0 
Lord God! ä 

4. The Mewloud is a feſtival inſtituted by Mourad III, 
in the year 996, (1588), in honour of the Prophet's nati- 
vity. This ſolemnity is celebrated on the 12th of the 
month of Rebiyul-etell, by a ſermon, or rather a panegyric, 
on the life, miracles, and death of Mohammed. It is con- 
fined, however, excluſively to the court. The forms ob- 
ſerved on this occaſion (a mixture of religious practices, and 
of civil and political ceremonies) deviate from the — of 
the public worſhip of Iſlamiſm. 

This Meꝛoloud is always celebrated, like the two feſti- 
vals of Beyram, in the moſque of Sultan-Abmed, on ac- 
count of its contiguous ſituation to the immenſe ſquare of 


the hippodrome, which is convenient for the Sultan's reti- 
nue. 
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nue. It is performed about ten o'clock, between the morn- 
ing and meridian Namazs, The different orders of the 
ſtate repair ſeparately to the moſque; each nobleman is 
followed by the officers of his houſehold and department : 
they are all in demi-gala; but he who appears on that day 
with the greateſt pomp is the K/2/ar-Aghaſſy, chief of the 
black eunuchs of the ſeraglio. This is the only day in the 
year when he is allowed to appear with ſplendour in pub- 
lic; for he never leaves the ſeraglio except in the retinue 
of the Sultan, when he viſits publicly the moſques. He 
performs the honours of the feſtival in his character of 


Nasir, or inſpector-general of the ſacred money of the 


two Arabian cities. On this day he leaves the palace half 
an hour before the Sultan, and repairs to the temple 
with a numerous retinue, compoſed of the whole body of 
black eunuchs, and of that of the Baltadiys i in their uni- 
forms. 

The order and rank of the great officers of the ſtate are 
regulated at the moſque on this feſtival by a particular eti- 
quette. The Erand-Vegir and the Moupbiy place themſelves 
before the altar, the former on the right, the latter on the 
left, both ſeated on high cuſhions in the form of ſtools. On 
the right of the Grand-Pezrr are the Capoudan-Paſcha, the 
Agha of the janiſſaries, and the Dęſerdar Efenay, or miniſter 
of the finances, at the head of all the Khodjeakteanns,or clerks, 


who take their ſeats below him, each according to his degree. 


Theſe officers occupy a conſiderable ſpace, and are ſituated 
in the fartheſt row, under the Sultan's gallery: they are 
all ſeated on 1bbrams, or little Barbary carpets. On the left 
ſide of the Moupbty are the Oulemas of the firſt rank: this 
row is extended under the Miunber or pulpit of the Iams- 
Khatibs, 
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Khatibs, by the ſabaltern Oultmas, who form a parallel line 
which reaches to the Kurſy or pulpit of the Scheykbs who 
preach. Behind this row the Muderiſs form a third: all 
the people of the law are feated on cuſhions. In the middle 
of the two firſt rows, which conſtitute the ſides of a long 
ſquare, are the Reis-Efendy and the T/chawou/ch-Baſchy, mi- 
niſters of ſtate: each of them is ſeated on an YhHram turned, 
not toward the altar, but toward the Sultan's gallery. The 
Nafib'ul E/chraf, who is chief of the Emrs, enjoys on that 


day a peculiar diſtinction : he has a ſeat ſeparate from the 


reſt of the Oulemas, of whom he is a principal member. He 
is placed under a green tent, erected near the pulpit of the 


 Scheykhbs, and ſurrounded by a party of his Tchawou/chs, 


who are equally Emirs, and decorated with the green tur- 
ban. The Te2/chrifatdjy Efendy, grand maſter of the cere- 
monies, and the Cara-Coulak, the GCrand-YVezr's private 
officer, ſtand behind this firſt miniſter, with their backs 
toward the altar. The Zaghardjy-Ba/chy, and the Sam- 
ſondiy-Baſcby, ſtaff-officers of the janiflaries, with their 
plumed turbans, ſtand alſo near the pulpit of the ams- 
Khatibs. The court is ſeparated from the people by two 
rows of janiſſaries. See the 25th plate. 

The Sultan afterward appears with his uſual retinue, 
compoſed only of the officers of his houſehold in demi- 
gala. The moment he enters, which is always by a private 
door, one of the firſt gentlemen of his bed-chamber an- 
nounces his arrival by opening the blinds in the windows 
of the galleries. Then the whole aſſembly riſes; the 
Grand-Yezir and the Mouphty advance a few ſteps towards 
the gallery ; and the moment when the Sultan ſhews a part 
of his head, or rather of his turban, theſe two firſt perſon- 

ages 


ages in the ſtate bow to him moſt ſubmiſſively; and as 
the blinds are immediately ſhut, they and the reſt of the 
| aſſembly reſume their places. 


The ceremony begins with a ticles divided into 
three parts; they are pronounced ſucceſſively by three pre- 


lates : that is, 1. by the Scheykb of Saint-Sopbia, as the firſt 
of all the preachers in the imperial moſques; 2. by the 
Scheykþ of the moſque where the feſtival is celebrated; and, 
3. by one of the Schey bs of the other imperial melee 
which enjoy annually and alternately this diſtinction, each 
in his turn, according to the rank of their moſques. Dur- 
ing the panegyric, the Silibdar-Agba, and the T/chocodar- 
Agha, who are the two firſt gentlemen of the Sultan's bed- 
chamber, preſent to him thrice, during the diſcourſe of each 


of theſe Scheyhhbs, Scherbeth, which is roſe-water and the 


perfume of aloes. At the ſame time ſixty of the Zulufly- 
Baltadiys, officers of the ſeraglio, pay the ſame attention, at 
three different times, to the whole afſembly of Oulemas and 
officers. They begin with the Grand-Yezir and the Moupbty. 


When each of the three Schey#bs has finiſhed his diſcourſe, 


and deſcends from the pulpit, he is met-at the loweſt ſtep 
by the Tagidiy-Efendy and the Baltadjiler-Kebayaſſy, two 


great officers of the ſeraglio, ſubordinate to the K r 


Aghaſſy. As a mark of diſtinction, they ſupport theſe pre- 
lates by the arm, and decorate them, in the Sultan' 8 We 
with furred robes of ſable. | 

When the panegyric is ended, the Muezzins of the 
moſque chant from their gallery the Ndth-Scherif, a hymn 
in praiſe of the Prophet. Fifteen other fingers, called 
Muwe/chibs, ſtanding behind a moveable pulpit conſecrat- 


ed to the ceremony of the day, chant afterward one of 


the hymns called abby: after this, three miniſters, enti- 


tled Mewloud-Kbanann, aſcend this pulpit, and chant ſuc- 


32 Ceſſively 
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ceſſively the Mezoloudiye, a kind of hymn in Turkiſh verſe, 
on the Prophet's nativity. Then the Baltadiys of the ſe- 
raglio, amounting to about two hundred, advance, carry- 
ing large trays, ſome adorned with dry fweetmeats, others 
with ten or twelve vaſes of china or cryſtal filled with 


_ Scherbeth of different colours: the Zagbardiy-Baſcby and 


the Samſondiy-Baſcby immediately leave their places, and 
offer two of theſe trays to the Erand-Vesir, and alſo to 
the Moupbty; the preſidents and clerks of the different 
offices deſtined to the management of the property called 
Wakfs of the two Arabian cities, preſent at the ſame 
time two of theſe trays to each of the Oulemas and 
great officers who are preſent. Thoſe which are deſign- 
ed for the Sultan are exceedingly ſuperb: the Silibdar- 
Agha has the ſole privilege of placing them before the 
ſovereign. 

When the firſt of the three > ſingers has finiſhed the firſt 
part of the hymn Mew/oud! ive, he deſcends from the pul- 
Pit, and gives place to the ſecond, who continues it. At 
the moment he utters the words which announce the 
Prophet's nativity, the whole aſſembly riſes; and they;pro- 
ceed to the ceremony of receiving the official letter to the 
Sultan from the Scherif of Mecca, This letter is an anſwer 


to that which the Mahometan ſovereign ſends every year 


to the Arabian prince, to ſecure his protection of 'the pil- 
grims, and to ſettle various other cireumſtances relative to 
pilgrimage. 

The Sultan's letter is intruſted to the Surre-Eminy, on 
the day of his departure from Conſtantinople with the 
ſacred money for Mecca; the Scberif's anſwer is brought 
by the Muzdedjy-Ba/chy, who, returning to Damas with the 
Paſcha of that province, and the caravan of pilgrims, al- 
ways haſtens forward before the reſt, that he may arrive 

| at 
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at Conſtantinople ſome days before the celebration of the 
Mewloud. On this day that officer is preſent in the moſque, 
near the Ba/tadjys, wearing a caftan, and having his tur- 
ban wrapped round with black muffin, and decorated with 


2 plame of feathers. Invited by the Cara- coulat, who for 


that purpoſe quits his place, this deputy advances holding 
up the Scherif's letter incloſed in a green ſatin purſe, 
and preſents it to the Grand-lesir. This firſt miniſter 
gives it to the Rei- Efenay, who with a ſolemn ſtep re- 

pairs to the Sultan's gallery, preceded by the 7/chawouſeb- 
Baſcby, by the grand maſter of the ceremonies, and by the 
ſame Musdediy-Baſchy: the K!2tar-Aghaſſy receives the 
letter at the door of the gallery, and preſents it to the 
Sultan, who after caſting his eye over it returns it to him 
again; the Kiglar-Agbaſ gives it immediately to the Reis- 
Efendy, by whom, according to cuſtom, it is depoſited in 
the . ont chancery. 

At tie ſame inſtant the Kiz/ar-Aobaſſyis honoured with 
the ſable fur, which is put on in the ſovereign's preſence; 
this chief of the black eunnchs alſo decorates with caftans 
the Reis-Efendy and the three other officers. During this 
ceremony the Mewloudiye js continued; and as ſoon as this 
hymn is finiſhed, the three miniſters Mew/oud-Khananns 
are honoured with caftans. A ſhort prayer by the whole 
aſſembly concludes the ſervice : then the two general officers 
of the janiſſaries advance toward the Grand-Vezir and the 
Moupbty, take from before them their trays, and give them 
to their ſervants to carry to their maſters houſes. The Oulè- 
mus and the other nobles do the ſame, and the whole aſ- 
| —_— immediately departs. | 

The Sultan returns with the ſame retinue to the ſeraglio. 
On that ey as on the two feaſts of Beyram, he diſtributes 
322 his 
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his bounty to the people. The T/chocodar-Agha' throws 
money to the crowd. Neither the Grand- Vezir nor any 
officers of the court attend the Sultan to the ſeraglio; 
not even the Ki2/ar-Aghafſy accompanies. him. He re- 
turns not thither till a quarter of an hour after his ſove- 
reign; and when he quits the moſque, the Agba of the 
janiſſaries attends him on foot, and goes before his horſe 
more than fifty yards. All the honours of this feſtival, 
which are conſidered as at the expence of the chief of the 
black eunuchs, are ſupplied by the treaſury of this moſque, 
which is always under the management of the Voivode de 
Galata, by the title of Muzewelly, or perpetual adminiſtra- 
tor : for this ceremony he is allowed ſeven thouſand five 
hundred piaſtres, which amount to about ſeventeen thou- 
ſand livres tournois, nearly J. 708 ſterling. 

| This feſtival is celebrated alſo in other imperial moſques, 
but on different days, and commonly in the courſe of the 
ſame, or of the following month, always at the will of the 
Mutewelly of each moſque, who ſettles it with the Tagidiy 
Efendy, with the clerks and officers who, under the gene- 
ral inſpection of the Kislar-Agbaſß, have the care of the 
WWaks-Haremeinns; they alone attend at this feſtival, which 
at the other moſques is celebrated without Ons and 
with little ceremony. 


47 oc 3 


II. Of zhe 3 in the Moſques hf 


| The founders of all the Mahonaetin temples never fail 


to endow them, and to eſtabliſh neceſſary and perpetual re- 


venues for the ſupport, not only of the moſques, but 
of the miniſters who perform ſervice in them. Among 
| theſe 
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che miniſters there is commonly a a preacher who Bears the 
name of Scheykb, or of Vals: he is obliged to preach every 
Friday, always after the ſolemn ſervice at noon, that every 
one may be e and at liberty to TOUR the die- 
tates of His zel. 

According to Abmed Efehdy, in the firſt ages of Mufſul- 
maniſm, few moſques' had preachers. The Khaliphs them- 


ſelves, after the Khouthbe on Fridays, delivered a kind of . 


exhortation to the people, which ſupplied the place of a 
ſermon. The Khaliph Abmed TY, one of the moſt learned 


men of his time, compoſed a work which preſented: a ſum- 


mary view of the moſt eſſenitial dogmas and e ceremonies of 
Iſlamiſm. It was read by his command on Fridays, after 


the public ſervice, in all the moſques throughout t the en- 
pire, particularly in thoſe of Baghdad. This cuſtom was 


afterward aboliſhed, and in its rrp were ſubſtituted __ 

ſermons of the Scheykbs. © — BELT: 10 12525 
Few of the miniſters deliver their aiſcourſes PTR me- 
mory ; ; they preach generally upon the dogmas, the cere- 
monies of worſhip, and morality; they ſeldom touch upon 
points of controverſy. The moſt zealous and bold ScheytE 
explain in their ſermons the duties of miniſters, of magiſ- 
trates, of national leaders, and even of the Sultan: they de- 
claim againſt vice, luxury, and corruption of manners; 
they inveigh with vehemence, and generally with impu- 
nity, againſt the unjuſt, venal, and oppreſſive conduct of 
tyrants, who violate the laws and religion of their country. 
The Sultans ſometimes attend at theſe ſermons; they ge- 
nerally on theſe occaſions preſent the preacher with twenty, 
thirty, or forty ducats, which are given him in a ceremo- 
nious manner, in the name of his Wenne — he de- 
ſcends from the pulpit . | 
7 In 
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In times of tumult and calamity, the liberty with which 
theſe miniſters mention the diſorders of the ſtate, and the 
abuſes of arbitrary power, has often awakened the atten- 
tion of monarchs, Yezzrs, and favourites, and made them 
contemplate the perilous ſituation both of themſelves and 
of their country. Mankind are acquainted with the diſ- 
aſters which afflicted the reign of Mohammed. III, and with 
the obſtin ate refuſal of that weak and voluptuous prince 


to go in perſon to the war. A ſermon, however, produced 


that effect which the remonſtrance of his miniſters, the 
ſolicitation of his courtiers, and the cries of the whole na- 
tion, were unable to accompliſh. The Scheykb of Saini-So- 
pbia, the celebrated Meuby ed-diun Efendy, after having de- 
ſcribed in the moſt affecting terms the calamities of the 
ſtate, the misfortunes of the war, and the melancholy cir- 
cumſtances which demanded the maſter of the empire to 
march at the head of his armies againſt. the enemies of 
Iſlamiſm, exclaimed, Where is then in the preſent time 
6 that religious zeal, that faithful affection for. the moſt 
cc auguſt of the Prophets? Cany ghaireth dinn ve mubab- 
beth relſoul guginn £. Theſe words, which drew ſighs and 
tears from the whole audience, made ſo powerful: an. im- 
preſſion upon Mohammed 111, that he determined imme- 
diately to quit the ſeraglio, and to take the command of his 
troops iu Hungary. 

Beſides theſe ſermons delivered; on re there are 
extraordinary ones on the other days in the week: they, 
like thoſe already mentioned, are always after the Namas, 
but never after any other than that at noon and in the af- 


ternoon. Thus each moſque has four, eight, ten, and 


even fourteen ſermons i in a week; which is determined by 


its charter, and by the inclinations of the pious, who add 
to 


THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
to the fund for this purpofe, by eſtabliſhing a perpetual 
ſupport for ſupernumerary preachers, who deliver their ſer- 
mons on certain days, ark at PEE hours FPS 115 apron 

benefactors.  _ 
The rank, 4iſtiniions; and prerogatives of 211 the 
Scheykbs who preach in the Mahometan temples, will be 
deſcribed in the Diſcourſe which terminates this firſt Code, 


where I hope to give every requiſite information concern- 
ing the & Oulemas, and the fta of e 


Ul. . — ſeven laren Nights, Tele- v. vlubareke. 


The Mahometans have conſecrated ſeven nights to A 
he veneration, which are conſidered as the moſt facred 
and auguſt of the whole year: for this reaſon they are 
called Le 7/e-y-mubareke, Theſe nights, as will be ſeen in 
the celebrated theological work entitled Fertann, have 
been inſtituted in remembrance of the greateſt myſteries, 
and of the moſt exalted truths of Muffulmaniſm. In the 
order of their lunar epochs, theſe are, 77 


1. The night of the Prophets nativity. This is the 


12th of the month of Rebiyul- etvel, or, to ſpeak more accu- 
rately, the night of the xith or T2th, becauſe theſe people, 
as has been already mentioned, reckon civil days, each of 
AT hours, beginning at ſan-ſet. ' 4 
The night in which the Prophet was conceived, L- 
thbour-reghath- it is that of 1 firſt Friday of ö the month 
of Redjesz. 
3. The night of ts pretended aſſumption; 14s erb-uls 
mMiradjh, the 27th of the fame month; Thie Sultan cele=' 


prates 
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prates it commonly in the moſque Agha/er-djeamify of the 
ſeraglio, after the fourth Namas of the day, which he 
performs with all the officers of his houſehold, and with 
two of the fourteen Schey#bs of the imperial moſques, who 
enjoy; alternately this diſtinction. The prayers analagous 
to this night's ſolemnity are terminated with an offering 
of milk, which is made to the ſovereign and to the whole 
aſſembly, in remembrance of that which, according to 
national traditions, was made to Mohammed, on the night 
of his aſſumption : they relate that the angels offered him 
milk, honey, and wine, and that he taſted only the milk. 

4. The night L27/eth-ul-beraeth : they celebrate it on 
the 15th of the month of Schabann, with great apprehen- 
ſion and terror, becauſe they conſider it as the tremendous 
night on which the angels K:ramenn-keatibinn, placed on 

each ſide of mankind to write down their good and bad 
actions, deliver up their books, and receive freſh ones for 
the continuance, of the ſame employment. It is believed 
alſo, that on that night the archangel Azrail, the angel of 
death, gives up alſo his records, and receives another book, 
in which are written the names of all thoſe deſtined to die 
in the following year. 

5. The night Leileth-ul-cadr : 8 it is 3 a8 s being 
particularly conſecrated to ineffable myſteries, which ranks 
it much higher than the reſt. There is a prevailing opi- 
nion, founded on the authority of the ſame doctor, that a 
thouſand ſecret and inviſible prodigies are performed on 
this night; that all the inanimate beings then pay their 
adoration to God; that all the waters of the ſea loſe their 
ſaltneſs, and become freſh at theſe myſterious moments; 
that ſuch, in fine, is its ſanctity, that prayers ſaid during 


this Men are equal in value to all thoſe which can be ſaid 
"2 


5 * 


in a thouſand ſucceſſive months. © It has not however 
e pleaſed God,” ſays the ſame author, © to reveal it to the 
cc faithful: no prophet, no ſaint has been able to diſcover 
cc jt; hence this night, ſo auguſt, ſo myſterious, ſo favoured 
“ by Heaven, has hitherto remained undiſcovered.” They 
ſuppoſe it, however, to be one of the odd nights in Rama- 


Sann; and they celebrate every year the n of chat 


month by faſting and penitence. 


The two laſt, Le iletb-ul- id, are thoſe which precede the 


two feaſts of Beyram, the one the Iſt of Schewal, the other 
the roth of Zilbidié. 

The Mahometans celebrate theſe nights, as well as thoſe of 
Ramasaunn, by illuminating the minarets and the moſques. 
Theſe temples are open; and though no canonical obliga- 
tion requires the attendance of the faithful to ſay private 
prayers, devotion aſſembles a great number of all orders 
and conditions. During theſe ſeven nights they who are 
moſt religious obſerve the ſtricteſt continence. Huſbands 
have no commerce with their wives, nor maſters with their 
ſlaves, for fear of having lame or defective children; this 
opinion is ſo general, that all the infants who are born de- 
formed are thought to have been conceived in one of 


theſe ſeven ſacred nights. The Sultan is believed | cxempt 


from this continence, but it is only on the night Leileth=ul- 
cadr, the 27th of Ramazann. This is the only one in the 
whole year in which the monarch leaves the ſeraglio to go 
to the moſque of Saint-Sopbia. At his return he is lighted 
by an infinite number of lanterns of different colours, ſuch 
as are uſed by the people in general on a nuptial night. 
This ceremony is obſerved, becauſe on that night the Sul- 
tan has a virgin ſlave brought from his Harem to his im- 


perial bed. If ſhe be ſo fortunate as to conceive, it is 


3 R conſidered 
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conſidered as a happy prognoſtic for the ſovereign, his fa- 
mily, and his empire. Thus the ſame opinion which re- 
preſents it as a crime for any of the people to indulge co- 
habitation during theſe ſeven ſacred nights, ſeems to en- 
courage the Sultan, as Khaliph and — Imam, to this 
gratification. 

Beſides theſe ſeven nights, all the Mahometan 3 
but particularly the Derwiſchs, reſpect in every week the 
nights of Thurſday and Sunday, the one on account of the 
conception, the other of the nativity of their Prophet. 


IV. Of the Veneration of the Mahometans for different Relicks, 


The Mahometans entertain a profound reſpect for thoſe 
things which have belonged to their Prophet, and they are 
preſerved in the ſeraglio as precious relicks : they are, 

1. The Sandjeak-Scherif, or ſacred ſtandard. It is con- 
fidered as the firſt of the enſigns of Mohammed. Theſe 
were numerous, ſome black, others white. The moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed of the former was of ſimple camlet, and had 
ſerved as a curtain in the chamber of his wife Al ſcbé. 
The Prophet gave it the name of Oeucab, in imitation of 
the great banner of the Coureyſcbs, which was under the 
care of the perpetual general of the nation. The Cozrey/chs 
called it Oeucab, from the name of a bird, as they ſay, which 
exceeds all others in the rapidity of its flight. 

The great veneration which was paid to it by the pagan 
Arabs, was founded on that of the ancient Perſians for 
their ſacred ſtandard, known by the name of Dzrefsct- 
Keabiyany. No one is ignorant of its origin. It is derived 
from Beyour-Es/b, ſurnamed Dahhak, the fifth king of the 

| firſt 


THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
_ firſt Piſcbdadian dynaſty ; the mythology of the ancient Per- 
ſians, which gives to this Dahhak a reign of 328 years, re- 
preſents him alſo as a monſter of cruelty : each day he 
ordered two men to be put to death, that he might apply 
their brains to two ulcers which he had upon his ſhoul- 
ders. This ſavage practice continued ſeveral years. At 
laſt a blackſmith of Tsfahann delivered Perſia from this 
tyrant. This mechanic, named Keaby, ſeeing his two 
children murdered, made a ſtandard of his cloak, and 
ſtirred up the people by the vehemence of his lamenta- 
tions. Dahbak withdrew from their fury. In the warmth 


of their joy they offered the throne to their deliverer. 


Keaby generoully refuſed it, and prevailed upon them 
to proclaim Feridounn, grandion of Djem/chid IJ. By the 


active enquiries of the new monarch Dahhak was diſco- 


vered at Demawend, where this tyrant expiated by .death 
all the horrors of his reign. On the day of this event, 


which happened to be that of the autumnal equinox, 


Feridounn eſtabliſhed a grand feſtival, whoſe anniver- 
fary was afterward celebrated throughout all Perſia, un- 
der the name of Beyram, or Mirbbdieann. The grati- 
tude of Feridounn raiſed Keaby to the firſt dignities in the 
ſtate. He enriched his ſtandard with jewels, made it the 
firſt banner in the empire, and conſecrated it under the 
name of Dzrefsch-Keabiyany, which means the ſtandard 
of Keaby. It was religiouſly preſerved as the ſymbol of 
the felicity and glory of the ſtate. This ſame ſtandard; 
conſecrated by the homage of ſo many ages and ſo many 
generations of mankind, in the year 15 (636) under the 
Khaliphat of Omer, fell into the hands of the celebrated 
general Sad-151-Ebu-W/ekkas,at the battle of Cadfye, which 
proved ſo fatal to Yezdedjird' III. The ſtandard was 
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492 
covered with gold and jewels, and wrapped in a tiger's 
1 . g hy | 

The people of Mecca had the ſame regard for their 
Oeucab, as the ancient Perſians for their Direfsch Keabiyany; . 
- and the ſame ſentiments were imbibed by the Mahometans 


for the enſigns of the Prophet. 
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His firſt ſtandard was that 


preſented him by Se>bmy, ſome days after his flight from 
Mecca, with Ebu-Bekir, and his ſon Abd'ullah : „ Con- 
« cealed during three days,” ſays the hiſtorian Abmed Efen- 
dy, „ in the grotto Ghar-Szwr, in the neighbourhood of 
& Mecca, he quitted his retreat on the fourth, and, followed 
& by his two faithful companions, he took the road to 


& Medina, performing continually new miracles. 


His pre- 


&« ſence was ſufficient to diſperſe various parties of Cou- 
& rey/chs, who ſought him in all quarters. Some fled be- 
& fore him; others, enlightened by the firſt word which 
«© he uttered, fell at his feet, embraced his doctrine, and 


& followed him to Medina. 


Of this number was Bureide- 


& Sehbmy, who: purſued him at the head of ſeventy of the 


& inhabitants of Mecca. 
& came one of his moſt zealous partizans. 


From a ſevere enemy he be- 
In the tranſ- 


« ports of his joy, Sebhhmy untied his turban, took off the 
& muſlin, fixed it to his lance, and confecrated it as a ſtan- 
& dard to the glory of the Prophet: it became the firſt 
& ſtandard of Iſlamiſm. The ſtandard-bearers of all the Ma- 
cc hometan monarchs have ſince aſſumed, as a diſtinction, 
ce the name of Sebbmpy, as being the firſt enſign of the ce- 
„ leftial Apoſtle.” 
During the life of Mohammed, his generals alone car- 
ried the military ſtandards. They fought, each at the head 
of his troops, with the enſign in their hand. At the firſt 
* of Bedr-oula, conducted by the Prophet in per- 


ſon, 
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ried his ſtandard; and after him Ay, his ſon-in-law, had 
the ſame honour, on the day of the conqueſt of Mecca, and 
of the Prophet's triumphal entry into that firſt of the 
Mahometan cities. After his death, EZ#v-Bekir paid the 
greateſt reſpect and veneration to the enſigns of Iſlamiſm: 
when he meditated, according to the plan of Mohammed, 
a new expedition againſt the frontiers of Syria, and had his 
camp already pitched without the city, and the great ſtan- 
dard erected before the general U/ame's door, he ordered 
it to be.conveyed with great pomp to the camp, and at- 
tended it on foot with the general. „ This humility,” 
ſays the hiſtorian, © theſe demonſtrations of reſpect for 
« the ſacred ſtandard, under which Muſſulmen ought to 
c march in the way of the Lord to combat the enemies 
« of the faith, increaſed exceedingly the people's AY and 
cc yeneration for this firſt of the Khaliphs.” 

In his time, and in that of his ſucceſſors, one of the ; 


nerals or principal officers of the army carried the great 


ſtandard, which, revered by the name of Ozucab and Sand- 
jeak-Scherif, paſſed ſucceſſively from the four firſt Kha- 
liphs to the Ommiades of Damas; from theſe to the 4ba/- 
fides of Baghdad and Cairo; and finally to the Othoman 
family, when Egypt was conquered by Selim J. 

This enfign is covered with another ſtandard, which was 


uſed particularly by the Khaliph Omer, and with forty | 


folds of taffeta, the whole being incloſed in a caſe of green 
cloth. Within theſe folds is incloſed a ſmall volume of 
the Courann, written, as it is ſaid, by the hand of Omer, 


and a filver key of the ſanctuary Keabe, the ſame which 


was preſented by the Scherif of Mecca to Selim J in token 
of * and ſubmiſſion. This ſtandard is twelve feet 


lon 8 
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ſon, in the 2d year of the Hegira, Hamsa, his uncle, car- 
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long, and has at the top a ſquare piece of ſilver, containing 
another volume of the Courann, written by the Khaliph 
O/man. It was firit depoſited at Damas, from whence the 
Paſcba of that place, in his character of Emir'ul-badib, or- 
dered it to be carried to Mecca every year before the pil- 
grims, with the moſt ceremonious pomp. Under the reign 
of Mourad II, in 1003 (1595), this Sandjeak-Scherif was 
tranſported from Aſia into Europe by the policy of the 
Grand-Vezir Codjea Sinan Paſcha, who, alarmed at the dif. 
orders of the ſtate, and the perpetual ſeditions of the ſol- 
diers, thought to inflame their zeal, and render them more 
obedient to military diſcipline, by the preſence of this ve- 
nerated relick. It was brought by way of Gallipoly, eſcort- 
ed by a thouſand janiffaries from the Syrian garriſons, to 
the camp of this generaliſſimo in Hungary, where it ope- 
rated the moſt ſtriking effects on the minds of the people 
and the army. Enthufiaſm diſarmed the ſeditious fury of 


the ſoldiery, and impelled them to rente . of 


valour. 
At the end of the campaign 5 Grand-Vezir returned 


to Conſtantinople with this ſtandard, which was depoſited 
in the ſeraglio with the greateſt ceremony. Hiſtory in- 
forms us, that from the frontier to the capital it was dif- 
ficult to paſs through the cities, and even along the public 
roads, on account of the immenſe crowds of people, who 
came from every quarter to ſee this ſtandard, and pay it 
their pious homage. In the following campaign, the ſame 
Grand-FVezir was the firſt who had the honour of going 
with this banner from Conſtantinople, the only time that it 
was unfolded. It was carried by Syrian officers, and ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of Muez21nns, Derwi/chs, and Emirs, 


on foot, who ſung hymns in honour of the Prophet. It 
Was 
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was attended by the court beyond the limits of the City, 
and all Conſtantinople was in tears. At the approach of 
winter it was again brought back to the capital; and the 
ſpring following Mohammed III going in perſon to the 
war was preceded. by this banner, which was then truſted 
to a troop of three hundred Emirs, at whoſe head marched 
the Nakid'ul-E/chraf, their chief, with the Molla of Gha- 


lata: the Mir-Alem, firſt of the chamberlains, Capoudjy- ' 


Baſcbys, and the depoſitory of all the imperial enſigns, was 
alſo at the head of ſeven great ſtandards, one black, one 
green, one yellow, two red, and two variegated. 

Theſe examples have been ſince conſidered as a law, 
that the Sandjeak-Scherif ſhould never be taken from the 
ſeraglio, except the Sultan or the Grand-Yezzir took in per- 
ſon the command of the imperial army; in that caſe a 
ſplendid tent is pitched for the reception of this ſtandard : 
it is fupported by a pillar of ebony, ornamented with filver 
rings, by which it is encircled. At the cloſe of each cam- 
paign, when the army enters into winter quarters, they 
generally detach it from its lance, and ſhut it up, as in the 
ſeraglio, in a cheſt richly decorated. This is performed 
with much ceremony; they fay prayers, they burn per- 
fumes. of aloes and ambergris, which are daily renewed. 
Forty enſigns of the corps of the Harem-Capoudjilerys of 
the ſeraglio, ever ſince the laſt century, have carried it al- 
ternately : they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sand- 

Jeakdar. All the Zaims in poſſeſſion of military fiefs, and 
the different troops of cavalry, are conſidered as the guar- 
dians and defenders of this banner, but particularly the 
four regiments known by the general denomination of 
Beulukeath-Erbed, | 
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As this Sandjeak-Scherif 1 is preſented to public x view only 
in time of war, it is beheld with the profoundeſt venera- 
tion, and the moſt ardent enthuſiaſm. The Emrs of every 
order and condition, the Derꝛwiſchs of almoſt every rank, and 
crowds of private citizens, offer their ſervices as volunteers. 
Under this ſtandard they. think it their indiſpenſable duty 
to take arms againſt the enemies of religion and the ſtate, 
They who through hopes of plunder become volunteers, 
never fail to cover their deſigns with the 250 veil of 
religion. 

The fanatical regard which they entertain for this en- 
ſign has more than once operated prodigies of valour in 
the Othoman armies; but it has alſo been the cauſe of in- 
human outrages, abſolutely contrary to the ſpirit of reli- 
gion and law, and always diſavowed by the government. 
Such, among others, was that on the 27th of March 1760, 
ſo fatal to many Chriſtian families, and even to Europeans 
of diſtinguiſhed rank. This Sandjeak-Scherif, which the 
Grand-Vezir Eminn Mohammed Paſcha received in the 
ſeraglio with the moſt ſplendid pomp from the hands of 


 Mouftapha III, occaſioned a pꝓrofuſion of blood to be ſhed 


in the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. A crowd of Chriſtians 
were maſſacred by a fanatical troop of Emzrs, who declared 
that this ſacred ſtandard ought not to be viewed by their 
curious and impious eyes. 

During peace this enſign is kept religiouſly i in the ſe- 


raglio, in a kind of chapel, where the other relicks of the 


Prophet are alſo depoſited. | 
2. The Hyrcd'y-Scherif, or Burde' 'y Scherife, the ſacred 
robe. It is a habit of black camlet, which was worn by 
Mohammed, and which he put with his own hands, in the 
gth 
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gth year of the Hegira (630), on the celebrated poet Kiab 
In Zebbir, as a recompence for a ſublime poem, in which 
the author celebrated both the mercy of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and the greatneſs and'immortal glory of the Prophet. 
Muawiye I purchaſed afterward this robe at a high price 
from the children of XKiab, which paſſing from the On- 
miades to the Abaſſides, was found at Cairo with the ſtan- 
dard which has been juſt mentioned. 

This robe is incloſed within forty Boghthehany or aka, 
all of the richeſt ſtuff, Once a year it is uncovered, on the 
Icth of Ramasann; this ceremony is celebrated with 


much apparent piety. The Sultan attends in great pomp 


with all the officers of his houſehold. The Grand-Vegir, 
the Moupbty, and the principal nobles of the court, alſo at- 
tend. The moſt fervent prayers accompany the uncover- 
ing of the robe: the Sultan kiſſes it firſt with the moſt pro- 
found reſpect; he afterward continues ſtanding till the whole 
aſſembly performs the ſame devout act, each according to 
his rank, which is always regulated with the greateſt at- 
_ tention by the grand-maſter of the ceremonies, who is 
never abſent from all the religious and political feſtivals of 
the court. The Silibdar-Agba, the Sultan's ſword-bearer, 
diſcharges on this day one of the moſt important functions 
of his office: he ſtands near the relick, and after each 
perſon has impreſſed a kiſs, he wipes it with a muſlin 
handkerchief, which he afterwards preſents to the ſame 
perſon. By his ſide ſtands an officer, who has the care of 
theſe handkerchiefs. 

When this ceremony is ended, the Mouphty and the Nakib- 
ul-Ejchraf, chief of the Emirs, waſh this part of the mantle, 
which they dip lightly in a large filver baſon filled with wa- 
ter, which becomes highly venerable, and bears che name of 
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Ab-Hirca-y-Scherif, water of the ſacred robe. The diſtri- 
bation of it belongs to the K-. '2/ar- Aghaſſy, who orders the 
fame day an immenſe number of vials to be filled with 
it, all ſealed with his own ſeal, which are preſented by 
the Baltadjys of the ſeraglio to all thoſe who have attend- 
ed at the ſolemnity : the monarch, the princes of the blood, 
the ſultanas, and the ladies of the imperial Harem, equally 
partake of it, and give conſiderable preſents to the offi- 
cers by whom it is diſtributed. This water is common- 
ly uſed at table, on the fifteen remaining nights of Ra- 
mmazann. They then break their faſt with a glaſs of wa- 
ter, into which they put a few drops of that which is re- 
puted facred. 

On the day of this ceremony the janiſſaries are not for- 
gotten; they attend in the ſecond court of the ſeraglio, 
and receive from the Sultan, at the moment of their de- 
parture, by the hands of the officers of his houſehold, a 
certain number of large trays of Baklawsa; it is a ſweetmeat 
compoſed of ſugar and ſweet almond-paſte, and is after- 
ward carried by them in great pomp to their barracks, 
where the ſuperior officers diſtribute it according to cham- 
bers or regiments. 

The Hzrca-y-Scherif of the feraglio is not, however, the 
only robe of the Prophet revered in the capital of the em- 
pire; there is another, which is thought to have been left 
by Mohammed, at his death, to one of his moſt zealous 
proſelytes, Uwey/®ul-Aremy, in Yemen. This mantle, 
which is a thick ſtuff of camebs hair, has been religiouſly 
preſerved by the defcendants of that Arab, who have been 
fettled at Conſtantinople more than two centuries. The 
eldeſt fon of the family has always the care of it, by the 
name of Hirca-y-Scherif-Scheykby ; that is, the Schey4b of 

| the 
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the ſacred mantle. The preſent poſſeſſor is called Sæyyid 
O/man Efendy; he is one of the firſt Muderriſs in Con- 
ſtantinople. This relick, incloſed like that of the ſera- 
glio, in forty moſt ſuperb Boghiſchas, is kept in a magni- 
ficent chamber built of ſtone, in his hotel, ſituated in the 
ſuburb E/5#y-Aly-Paſcha-Maballeſſy. It is exhibited every 
year to the public homage, on the fifteen laſt, days of 
Ramazann : it has the power of attracting a devout mul- 
titude; men and women of all ranks and conditions carry 
to it offerings, not of money, but of ſtuffs, aloes, ambar- 
gris, and muſlins, which become an object of no ſmall 
importance to its: fortunate poſſeſſor. During theſe fifteen 
days two of his neareſt relations ſtand alternately with 
their heads inclined, their hands folded, and in the pro- 
foundeſt attention, before this relick, of which they al- 
low only the border to be ſeen and kiſſed. A lady of the 
ſame family, wearing a vel, diſtributes the ſacred water, 
which is exactly ſimilar to that of the ſeraglio. Each per- 
ſon brings a ſmall vial, of which an immenſe number is 
ſold during theſe days, in contiguous ſhops eſtabliſhed 
for this purpoſe : the crowd is augmented by the people's 
not being permitted to ſee the relicks in the ſeraglio; that 
part of the palace occupied by the Sultan and the officers 
of his houſehold being never open except to the miniſ- 
ters and nobles, and to them only on days conſecrated to 
religious ſolemnities or political ceremonie. 

3. Sinn-Scherif, or the ſacred teeth. Theſe are two of 
the four teeth which the Prophet loſt at the battle of Ubud : 
one is Kept in the ſeraglio, and the other in the ſepulchral 
chapel of Mohammed II, where it is exhibited to the pub- 
lic veneration on the night Leilethul caur, the 27th of Ra- 
mMagann. 
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4. Libbiye-y-Scherife, or the ſacred beard. It is believed 
to be a part of that which belonged to the Prophet. 

5. Cadem-Scherif, or the ſacred foot. Fhis is a ſtone 
which bears the impreſſion of a man's foot: it is believed 
to be that of Mohammed, who is ſaid to have performed 
this miracle in the firft years of his apoſtleſhip. Mab- 
moud I cauſed it to be depoſited in the mauſoleum of 
Eyub. 

In the ſeraglio are alſo preſerved vaſes, arms, and other 
things, which are equally ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
Prophet ; among the reſt there is a bow which he carried 
in all his military expeditions. There alſo are to be ſeen 
all the ancient ornaments of the Keabe of Mecca. The 
commiſſary Haſſan-Bey, who was commiſſioned by Abmed 1 
to put new decorations in their ſtead when the ſanctuary 
was rebuilt, ſent them to Conſtantinople in 1613, with a 
plate of gold, Kewkeb-durry, ſet with pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds, which adorned the Prophet's ſepulchre at Me- 
dina, and for which he ſubſtitated a diamond of great value. 
He ſent with theſe relicks a beautiful ſtick, made of the 
wood of the ancient Keabe, and which the pious Ahmed 7, 
ſay the annals, received with the greateſt tranſports of 
Joy. * 
Beſides theſe relicks which are relative to the Prophet, 
there are others which are equally honoured as having be- 
longed to his difciples: the chief of them are, a prayer-car- 
pet, Sedjeade, of the Khaliph Ebu-Bekir, different arms of 
the generals who combated under the Prophet's ſtandard, 
and the turban of the Khaliph Omer : Ibrahim ] wore it on 
the day of his proclamation, as a happy preſage of the pro- 
ſperity of his reign. 


Formerly 
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Formerly all the relicks were kept in the royal apartment, 
Takbth-Odaſſy : they were afterward removed to a private 
room, which devotion conſecrated under the name of Hir- 
ca-y-Scherif-Odaſfſy, that is, the chamber of the ſacred robe. 
It is a ſquare edifice, in the midſt of which is erected a 
kind of tabernacle, covered within and without with black 


Nuff, embroidered with verſes of the Cour ann. In the 
centre are two ſhrines, placed at equal diſtances from the 


four walls: one contains the robe, the other the banner of 
the Prophet, which is never touched but at the commence- 


ment of a war, when it is ſuſpended on a ſpear, and remains 

always covered with a caſe of green cloth. At the bottom 
of this tabernacle is an armoury ranged within the wall, 
where are depoſited the other relicks of the Prophet : the 
ſhrines are ſurrounded by two large golden chandehers, 
and by four others of maſly ſilver; one of the former and 
two of the latter are kept burning every night, as alſo the 
four ſilver lamps which are there ſuſpended. This chapel 
is under the particular care of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber : two of theſe officers are obliged by turns to 
paſs twenty-four hours in it twice a week, on Mondays 
and Fridays, beginning in the evenings at ſunſet, and 
that through reſpect for the two nights which were ho- 
noured by the conception and the nativity of the 1 
See the 26th and 27th plates. 

The Sultans viſit this chapel frequently; ; they ut per- 
form in it one of the two laſt daily Namass: all the tapers 
are then lighted, and aloes-wood or ambergris are burnt 
in a kind of ſilver cenſer. The devotion of theſe princes 
yields to no impediments. When they are paſſing the 
ſummer at Beſcbiꝶ-taſeb, on the northern ſhore of the Boſ- 
phorus, oppoſite to the ſeraglio, they come once or twice 

| a week, 
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a week, and generally incognito, to ſay their prayers in 
this chapel, which is conſidered both by them and the peo- 
ple as much more ſacred than the moſques. 

Among -the relicks may be ranked alfo the veil which 
covers the Prophet's ſepulchre at Medina, and that of the 
Keabe of Mecca : their connection with Iſlamiſm and its 
founder procures them the reſpect of all the Mahometans. 
They will be further mentioned in the chapter Rach 

treats of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
| No other relicks of the Prophet are to be found through- 
out the empire. Impoſtors, however, have attempted, in 
all ages of Mahometaniſm, particularly in the firſt, to pro- 
fit by the credulity of the people ; but the ſovereigns and 
miniſters of religion have been attentive to prevent theſe 
abuſes, not by puniſhing the impoſtors, but by purchaſing 
of them the objects of their pretended veneration. Ahmed 
Efendy informs us, that under the reign of the Khaliph Mo- 
_ hammed I, who was remarkable for his affability, a private 

individual got admiſſion to his apartment, and preſented 
him with a pair of old ſandals, which he ſaid belonged to 
the Prophet. The Khaliph kiſſed them reſpectfully, and 
paſſed them acroſs his eyes; and giving the man money, 
he ſent him away, kept the relick, and ſaid to two of 
his officers, that aſſuredly the Prophet had never worn 
thoſe ſandals; but it was neceſſary to pity the errors of 
ſimplicity or indigence, to prevent ſimilar abuſes, and to 
avoid the indecorous language which the old man might 
have uſed, if he had met a different reception. 

The devotion which the Mahometans feel for their re- 
licks 1s confined ſimply to reſpect: the homage which they 
pay them is intended ſolely for their Creator. They attri- 
bute to them no peculiar qualities, no miraculous virtue; 

they 
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they conſider God as the ſource of celeſtial grace, and the 
ſole diſpenſer of all good. In conſequence of this opinion, 
which is conformable to the true principles of Iflamiſm, 
they pay no idolatrous worſhip to the relicks of the faints : 
if they invoke them, it is only as interceſſors with God; 
and when they addreſs their prayers to Mohammed him- 
ſelf, it is only for the ſame reaſon, as being firſt of ſaints, 
the laſt and the coryphæus of the prophets. . 
This veneration for whatever regards their ſaints is ex- 
tended to the ancient patriarchs, and particularly to the per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chriſt : they pay the Son of God, however, no 
exterior act of devotion ; neither do they ſuffer his memory 
to be treated with the leaſt irreverence, nor allow any Chriſ- 
tian relick to be diſplaced ; That would be, ſay they, to bring 
upon us the anger and malediction of that great Prophet. 
The Eaſtern annals afford on this ſubject a remarkable 
anecdote. In 331 (942), under the Khaliphat of 15rabim Il, 
Conflantine Vll Porphirogenete ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to 
Baghdad, whoſe principal object was to requeſt a relick 
which was preſerved in the church of Rhoubba; it was a 
handkerchief on which was impreſſed the image of Fe/us 
Chriſt; a miracle, ſays the author, which this holy Pro- 


: 


phet performed by wiping his face. The Khaliph heſitat- 


cil ; and after the Ou/emas of Bagbdad had delivered their 
unanimous opinion, he conſented to gratify the wiſhes of 
the Greek monarch. By his orders this relick was given 
to the ambaſſador, on condition that. a certain ner of 
Mahometan captives ſhould be releaſed, who languiſhed in 
the priſons of Conſtantinople. 


ed pe diſpoſing of it : he called an extraordinary coun- 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
OF ELEEMOSYNARY TYTHES, Zekiath. 


| THIS book is divided into five chapters; the firſt treats 
of tythes in general; the ſecond of paſchal alms; the third 
of paſchal ſacrifice; the fourth of funds or PRs donations ; 


and the fifth of INS . 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
Of Tythes in general. 


Eleemoſynary tythes are of divine obligation. They 
conſiſt in the ſacrifice of one part of the believer's pro- 
perty in behalf of poor Muſſulmen, whether men, women, 
or children, of every family and tribe, except that of Beni- 


Haſchim. 


C. This tythe cannot then be given to Muſſulmen in good cir- 
4 cumſtances, nor to any unbeliever, though he be ever ſo indigent. 
| The cauſe of all the Beni-Haſchims being indiſcriminately excluded, 
| is, that being of the moſt illuſtrious branch of the tribe of the 
Coureyſehs, their nobility would be degraded by ſharing this tythe, 
which is an alms that every one is obliged to pay for the expiation 
[ of his ſins. Their ſlaves, and even their ſervants who are not en- 
| tirely free, are equally forbidden to accept it: but, as a recom- 
| pence, this diſtinguiſhed tribe has the fifth part of the legal fifth 
ſhare to which the ſovereign is intitled of all the ſpoils which 


are taken in war from the enemies of the faith. This grant, fo 
honourable 
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13 for them, is founded on theſe words of the Prophet: 
O Beni-Haſchim, God makes it unlawful for thee to receive the elcemo- 
nary tythe, that water which waſhes human hands, and pur ſies them 
from their uncleanneſs ; and, as a recompence, I 8 thee the fifth part 


E the legal fifth &. 
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This tythe being a religious alia which the believer 
ought to beſtow ſolely for the ſake of God, from ſentiments 
of pure charity, exempt from all temporal and worldly 
views, it ought not conſequently to be given to any but 
ſtrangers, 25 never to friends or relations. | 
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C. It ought not to be given to any relation, either in the aſcend- 
ing or deſcending line. The huſband muſt not beſtow it on his 
wife, nor a wife on her huſband, nor a maſter in favour of his ſlave, 
or even of his freed-man who is not independent of him. 


PRO ERIN 


An 


2 1 


A A believer muſt not diſpoſe of it in favour of the poor 

of a city in which he is not reſident, except it be for ſome 

of his countrymen reduced to the greateſt want. Every 
one has, however, a liberty of diſtributing it, but it muſt 
be confined to thoſe who have a legal claim, though they 
are not allowed to aſk for any thing, provided they have 
ſubſiſtence for a ſingle day, becauſe an indigent perſon who 
has food for the preſent day ou ght never to beg any 2 
for the morro-w-. 

In general all perſons of ſound mind, of mature age, of 

the Mahometan religion, who are free and in good cir- 
CONN are ee to pay this eee tythe. 
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C. Infane perſons and minors are excepted, in conſequence of 
theſe words of the Prophet, The pen (of the two recording angels 
4 not employed with regard to three claſſes of mankind : they who are 
aſleep, till they awake ; minors, till they reach the age of RP ; and 
inſane perſons, till they recover their ſenſes &. 

The non-Muſſulman is alſo exempt from it, | ht he is not 
conſidered by the law as ſubject to any of the practices of Maho- 
metaniſm. His omiſſion will not therefore render him culpable in 
the eyes of the Almighty, but he becomes ſo by his infidelity, by 
his not believing the truths of Iſlamiſm. The ſlave is equally ex- 
empt, becauſe, being unable to poſſeſs any property, he has nothing 
to give to any one. Being in good circumſtances implies that a 
perſon poſſeſſes at leaſt two hundred talents, Dir hem; but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this decimal aſſeſſment, Nz/ab, muſt be free from all civil 
debts, without confidering thoſe which may be contracted on ac- 
count of religion. Such are vows, the act of pilgrimage, expiatory 
penalties, paſchal alms, the paſchal ſacrifice, &c. The eleemoſy- 
nary tythes in arrear muſt, however, be excepted, which, like civil 
debts, muſt be previouſly levied on the ſum total of the decimal 
aſſeſſment, This aſſeſſment muſt alſo be independent of the prin- 
cipal wants of man, as houſes, clothes, moveables, animals for rid- 
ing, beaſts of burden, ſlaves, arms, tools, inſtruments, even reli- 
gious books, in a word all common and neceſſary things. Tythe 
is conſequently impoſed only on objects of luxury, and on com- 
mercial property, of whatever kind they be, as purchaſes, inheri- 
tance, legacies, dowries, &c. except however funded property, ſuch 
as the decimal and tributary lands, becauſe they ſupport the public 
taxes of Oeuſchr and * 


* Refil-calen'y ann ſelaſſe an in-naim hata ye Meiler we 45 geg, bata yubhtelem, we 
an el-medjnounn hata yet. | 


v. The 
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J. The Imam Schafy allows not either minors or inſane perſons to be free from this 
tax: he requires that it ſhould be paid to the poor by their guardians. He eſteems this 
obligation as indiſpenſable as that of providing for their wives, and of paying the public 
taxes for their fixed and moveable poſſeſſions. | | 


This tythe muſt be annual, and always in proportion to 
the real and effective property of each Muffulman : hence 
are added every year to the capital the profits of the pre- 
ceding year. An exception ought, however, to be made 


with regard to what may be embezzled, loſt, ſtolen, plun- 


dered, uſurped, ſwallowed up by the ſea, or buried in the 
ground without the proprietor being apprized of the place 
where it is concealed. If this property be recovered, the 
tythe is due only from the time of its recovery. 


J. The Imams Zufer and Schafy date it from the time of its being loſt. 


But if the property be buried in a houſe or incloſed 
field, the proprietor is always ſubject to the tythe, though 
he ſhould be ignorant of the place, becauſe it depends only 
on him to employ the neceſſary means for diſcovering it. 
There is no payment required for property taken away 
by force, or confiſcated by ſovereign authority, nor for any 
debt denied by the debtor, againſt whom there exiſts no 
proof from witneſſes ; but if the debt be acknowledged by 
the debtor, whatever be his ſtate of opulence or penury, 
or if, though it be denied, there exiſt proofs to authorize 
a legal action, then in both caſes he muſt pay the tythe in 
proportion to the amount of the debt. 


v. The Imamdiuns allow not this obligation if the debtor be declared inſolvent by 
quridical act. ; | 


3 Ta The 
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- +4" Who payment of this tythe muſt always be accompanied 
by the intention of the believer : if he fails in this reſpect, 
he can only be excuſable as far as he has diſpoſed of but 
one part of the tythe ; but if he has paid the whole with- 


out the requiſite intention, the payment of this religious 
debt is then conſidered as void. 


V. The Imam Schafiy PRES in this caſe the want of merit, but not the nullity of 
the payment. 


The Muſſulman is not ſtrictly bound to pay more than 
a fourth of the eleemoſynary tythe (two and a half per 
cent.) from that property which is ſubject to it. 


C. This property, though ranged in three principal claſſes, 
which comprehend cattle, metals, and moveables, form however 
five diſtinct and ſeparate articles; becauſe the manner of eſtimating 
the decimal aſſeſſment, and the payment of the tythe on each of 
theſe articles, are founded on a different principle. 


ARTICLE I. Concerning the Tythe of Camels. 


To pay tythe for camels a perſon muſt poſſeſs five of 
them, which are equivalent to two hundred talents : a 
ſheep is the tythe of theſe. Nine camels pay no more ; but 
the number of ten doubling the taxable property, two 

| ſheep muſt be paid for them. After this rule, the elee- 
moſynary tythe requires for the number of camels as fol- 
lows : 


— — 5 5 
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From T5 to 19 camels — 3 ſheep. 
From 20 to 24 | 4 ſheep. 
From 25 to 35 x camel of 2 years old. 
From 36 to 45 1 camel of 3 years old. 
From 46 to 60 1 camel of 4 years old. 
From 61 to 75 x camel of 5 years old. 
From 76 to 90 2 camels of 3 years old. 
From 91 to 120 2 camels of 4 years old. 
From 121 to 125 2 camels of 4 years old, and 1 ſheep. 


2 camels of 4 years old, and 2 ſheep. 
2 camels of 4 years old, and 3 ſheep. 

2 camels of 4 years old, and 4 ſheep. 

2 camels of 4 years old, and 1 of 2 years old, 
3 camels of 4. years old, 

3 camels of 4 years old, and a ſheep. 
— 3 camels of 4 years old, and 2 ſheep. 
— 3 camels of 4 years old, and 3 ſheep, 
— 3 camels of 4 years old, and 4 ſheep. 
— 3 camels of 4 years old, and 1 of two. 
— 3 camels of 4 years old, and 1 of three. 
— 4 camels of 4 years old. 


From 126 to 130 
From 131 to 135 
From 136 to 140 
From 141 to 145 
From 146 to 150 
From 151 to 155 
From 156 to 160 
From 161 to 165 
From 166 to 170 
From 171 to 175 
From 176 to 185 
From 186 to 200 


Beyond this number they proceed accordin g to the ſame 
law. | | | 


ARTICLE II. Of be Tythe of Oxen. 


The poſſeſſion of thirty oxen ſubjects their owner to 
pay tythe: of this number it is a calf of two years old. 
Thirty-nine oxen pay no more. Thus, according to this 
rule, the eleemoſynary tythe-requires, 


From 40 to 59 oxen — 1 ox of 3 years old. 


From 60 to 69 — 2 oxen of 2 years old. | 
From 70 to 79 — I cow of 3 years old, and an ox of two. 
From 80 to 89 — 2 Cows of 3 years old. 


From 
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From 9o to 99 oxen — 3 oxen of 2 years old. 


From 100 to 109 — 2 oxen of 2 years old, and a cow of three. 
From 110 to 119 — 2 oxen of 2 years old, and 2 cows of three. 


From 120 to 129 == 4s xen of 2 years old, or 3 cows of three. 
After this number they reckon in the ſame proportion. 


C. Buffalos are comprehended in this article. 


ARTICLE III. Of the Tythe of Sheep. 


The aſſeſſment for ſheep is an exception to the general 
law of tythe, ſince for forty one only is demanded, and 
nothing more to the number of a hundred and twenty. 
From a hundred and twenty-one to three hundred and 
ninety-nine, three are paid: for four hundred four are 
required. In reckoning beyond four hundred, a ſheep 
muſt be allowed for every additional hundred; which, ac- 

cording to the expreſs orders of the Prophet, reduces this 


tythe to one * cent. 


C. Goats and lambs are comprized in this article. 


— 


LY 


ARTICLE IV. Of the Tythe of Hor ſes. 


A perſon-muſt poſſeſs five horſes to pay the tythe, which 
is a ſequin for each, or rather two and a half per cent. of 
their real value, ſuppoſing that the value of five horſes 
amounts to the ſum of two hundred talents. 


C. Mares, 
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C. Mares, mules, and aſſes, are comprized in this article. 


Every beaſt of burden or for riding which a Muſſulman 
has for his private uſe, is exempt from the tythe, as well 
as young camels, lambs, and calves, except there be full- 
grown ones mixed with them, in that caſe a ſingle one is 
ſufficient to ſubject the whole to the tythe. 


C. If therefore a man has thirty-nine lambs and one ſheep, he 
is obliged to give as an alms the only ſheep which he poſſeſſes. 


If the property in a number of cattle belongs to different 
individuals, the afſefiment is not then regulated by the 
whole number, but by the reſpective portion of each part- 
ner. This tythe upon cattle, as upon other objects, is 
payable at the Muſſulman's choice, either in kind or in 


ſpecie. 


ARTICLE V. Of the Tythe of Gold, Silver, and move- 
able Efects. 


The quantity of filver which is ſubject to the tythe is 
two hundred drachms, and that of gold twenty medicals : 
this tythe is two and a half per cent. upon each of them. 


C. The drachm, Dir hem, is fourteen carats, &yraths; and the 
medical, miſſcal, twenty carats, each equal in weight to five barley- 
corns. This weight was determined by the Khaliph Omer, at the 
unanimous requeſt of all the Prophet's diſciples, on account of the 
confuſion occaſioned by the different weights for gold and filver 
which were then uſed in Arabia, On two hundred drachms of 


filver, 
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ſilver, and twenty medicals of gold, the law permits whatever may 
exceed theſe ſums as far as forty drachms for the filver, and four 
© medicals for the gold; but whatever is above theſe weights on either 
metal ſubjects the whole to the payment of the tythe. 


This aſſeſſment is the ſame for gold and ſilver, whether 
in caſh or not, as for ornaments and trinkets belonging 
to either ſex, rings, watches, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, 
&c. and for all utenſils, vaſes, gold or ſilver cups, when 
they are objects of luxury or commerce. 


C. The Prophet aw two women taking their walks, Tawaf, round 
the Keabe of Mecca, both wearing golden bracelets, and aſked them, 
if they had paid the tythe: they anſwered, No. Are you willing then, 
replied he, 0 wear inſtead of thoſe golden bracelets, bracelets of fire? 
God forbid! anſwered they with the greateſt emotion. Well then, 
continued the Prophet, take care for the future to pay the elkeemoſynary 


zythe. 


If there be not the neceſſary quantity of each of theſe 
metals, the Muſſulman muſt join the gold to the ſilver, and 

even the real value of other effects, to complete the legal 

aſſeſſment, and pay the tythe to the poor. If gold and filver 

are mixed, then it is to be eſtimated according to that of 
the two metals which predominates. If there be an alloy of 
copper above half the weight, they are then conſidered as 
merchandize, and conſequently ſubmitted to an exact va- 
luation ; but if there be more gold and filver than copper, 
then the money is conſidered as having an intrinſic value, 
and the eleemoſynary tythe muſt be paid for it as if it were 


gold or ſilver. 


OBSERVA4A- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

If the Muſſulmen are exemplary in the exerciſe of dif- 
ferent religious practices, they are not leſs ſo with regard 
to this article of tythe, and whatever is connected with 
charity, hoſpitality, humanity, and beneficence. Perſons 
the leaſt eaſy in their circumſtances, the moment they 
poſſeſs the legal aſſeſſment of two hundred talents, which 
amount to about five pounds ſterling, haſten to ſacrifice 
a part of it in favour of the poor, or of their indigent 
relations. | 

Such relations as a ſon-in-law, a daughter-in-law, &c. 
and collaterals, as even brothers and ſiſters, may enjoy a 
ſhare of this tythe. The law excludes only thoſe in the 
aſcending and deſcending lines, and thoſe united by the tie 
of marriage, becauſe they have a right, in caſe of neceſſity, 
to claim what is requiſite for their maintenance, by right of 
nouriſhment, Nefaca. With regard to the Beni-Haſcbims, 
who are equally excluded from a ſhare of this tythe, it is 
known that they are the Emirs who deſcended from the 
Prophet, and from other branches of his great grand-father, 
the celebrated Ha/chim < the moſt indigent among them, 
they even who languiſh in the loweſt claſſes of the nation, 
receive ſupport not under the name of tythe, but under that 
of alms, Sadaca. Under this title the hand of the Muſſul- 
man is 'open to the poor of every family, of every nation, 
of every religion, and of every country. In the Moral 
Part of this Work it will be ſhewn how extenſively libe- 
rality and alms-giying are TOR to the I" of Mo- 


bammed. 


— 


Ry 3 „ 
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As to tythe, they are not always regulated by the deter- 
mination of the law in the diſcharge of this important duty, 
They make not an exact and minute calculation of their 
property: they conſult, however, the ſpirit of the law, 
and generally pay in charity much more than they ought 
legally to give on account of their fortune, revenues, and 
annual profits; they even who during life have ſometimes 
failed in this obligation, never omit atoning for it at their 
death, either by giving bounteouſly on their death- bed, 
or by beſtowing in their will a part of their property in 
favour of the poor. Theſe ſentiments of charity and be- 
neficence have at all times diſtinguiſhed the Othoman 
people. 

The Mahometan annals furniſh a thouſand edifying ex- 
amples. The moſt vicious and avaricious characters, the 
moſt corrupt miniſters, the moſt hardened and cruel 
princes, have always reſpected this grand precept of Iſlam- 

Uma. The tyrant, who with one hand plundered the houſes 
of the moſt opulent, provided with the other for the indi- 
gent and diſtreſſed. | 

Theſe duties, which nature impoſes. on all mankind, 
feem to have been moſt ſcrupulouſly attended to by the 
princes of the Othoman family. In Sad-ed-dinn Efendy 
we ſee that Oſnan I never ceaſed during his whole life diſ- 
tributing alms. to widows and orphans: in his palace 
many tables were daily covered with proviſions for the 
poor; he often attended in perſon, ſet with his on hands 
the diſhes on the table, and aſtoniſhed the officers of his 
court by the pleaſing mildneſs of his: demeanour in the 

diſcharge of this humble office. Wherever he met the 
Poor, they always. experienced his bounty; and he more 
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than once, ſays the ſame author, gave them even to his 


mantle. Mohammed, T uſed to giye proyifion eyery Friday 
to a conſiderable number. The prince Emir-Suleyman, fon 
of Baye vid I, every day redeemed a ſlave, or gave liberty to a 
captive. Bayegid 1I relieved by preference the poor of diſ- 
tinguiſhed families; ; and every year he gave large ſums to 
the governors of provinces, with an order to diſtribute 
them to the moſt indigent within their juriſdiction. The 


other Sultans attached themſelves more particularly to 


thoſe of Mecca and Medina. 2 | N e WER. bs le. +. 

In fine, monarchs, nables, and opulent perſons, indepen” 
dently of prodigious ſums which they yearly beſtow upon 
the wretched, conſider it their duty to employ a part of 


their property in pious foundations and charitable eſta- 


bliſhments, for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and the conſola- 
tion of the wretched. This ſubject will be further men- 
tioned when we ſpeak of the Mahometan temples. 


* 
YT 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Of ; the Pa aſchal Alms, Sadacathvul-fitr. 

The paſchal alms is of canonical obligation: it ene 
of a half-meaſure, Sd *, either of wheat, meal, raiſins, or 
rather of a full meafure of dates or barley, which is diſtri- 
buted to the Poor. It is permitted, however, to pay this 
alms in kind or in money. Every Muſſulman in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances muſt perform this act of charity: he is obliged 
to do this both for himſelf and for his children who are 


The Sa is one thouſand and forty drachms. 
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minors, if they be poor, and for his ſlaves, whether Muſ- 
ſulmen or non-Muffulmen, and even for his freed-men who 
are not abſolutely independant. 18 | 


C. He is never obliged to pay for his children who are minors 
if they be opulent, nor for thoſe who are of a mature age, whate - 
ever be their ſituation, nor for common ſlaves, nor for abſolute 


freed-men, nor even for his own we. 


7. The Imam Schaſy allows the obligation of a huſband 1 wife; the 
Imam Zufer that of a father for his children who are minors, whether poor or opulent; 
and the Imameinms that of joint maſters for a common ſlave, . 


. * he has over him, 


The believer's obligation to this alms takes place only 
from the dawn till the hour of the paſchal orifon, on the 
firſt of the month of —— the day of the feſtival 1d: Arr. 


C. By this temporary determination, this ah does not become 
a religious debt with regard to a perſon who ſhonld die a mo- 
ment before the dawn, nor to the child who ſhould be born, or the 
infidel who ſhould embrace Muſſulmaniſm, an inſtant after the 
paſchal oriſon.- It is allowable, however, to diſcharge this duty 
Either before or after the time preſcribed, and even to pe alms by 
anticipation for many _ at once. 


r ˙ » 1 hb" ve of he Hef, 


that is, at ſunſet, on the laſt day of Ramaxann, at the — 
the canonical e | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
of . he Paſebal Sacrifice Ud@hiye, | 


The paſchal facrifice is the immolation of an animal, 
intended in honour of the Almighty, on the day of the 
great feſtival of ſacrifices, Iu- ad bb. This act is of cano- 
nical obligation; hence every Muſſulman in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, and in a fixed reſidence, is bound to make this 
offering, which is either a * ſheep, an ox, or a camel. Dif- 
ferent perſons may join, to the number of ſeven, to ſacri- 
fice an ox or a camel: they maſt all unite their intention 
with this auguſt act, which is pleaſing: to the Almightys 
and they muſt be Muſſulmen who are free, and each muſt 
not pay leſs than a ſeventh ſnare | 


C. If any one pays a leſs portion, if he be in a ſervile condi- 
tion, or a non-Muffulman, if he participates in the facrifice through 
mere motives of intereſt, to have his ſhare of the victim, the facri- 
2 5 with HOO to the whole, is conſidered as ineffectual. 

1 of affociation entered into either after or e 
the animal is obtained is equally good and valid; but it is 
always more laudable and meritorious to aſſociate previous 
to the purchaſe. An animal which is bought and deſtined 
for ſacrifice, muſt not be fold again. The time conſecrated 
to this ſplendid offering is the three firſt days of the feſti- 
val 1d-ad"bha : it begins at the dawn of the BITE my and 
ends near ſunſet on the third. 


lg 


®* Goats and lambs are included. 


C. The 
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C. The moſt propitious moments, however, are thoſe in the 
morning of the firſt day of the feſtival. Hence this day is conſe- 
crated by the name of Tewm'un-nabhir (day of the immolation), and 
the time from ſunriſe till noon is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Doubha, from whence is derived the word Lau bye, which figni- 
fies the act of ſacrifice. They who live in cities where the moſques 
are entitled to the paſchal oriſon are even obliged to proceed to 
theſe facrifices immediately after the ſolemn ſervice of the day. 


Theſe ſacrifices muſt be offered during the day : thoſe 
of the night, though valid, are yet blameable in the eyes 
of religion. After the expiration of the third day, it is no 
longer permitted to ſacrifice victims, and the animals-which 
Might be deſtined for that purpoſe muſt be diſtributed 
alive to the poor. If a man in good circumſtances has 

made no proviſion, he is not excuſed from giving them 
the value of a victim, particularly if he has intended to 
conform to the precept of the law; but an indigent per- 
ſon is not obliged, except he has purchaſed the animal, for 
in that caſe he could not refuſe giving it to the poor. 

To be legally fit for this religious ſacrifice, the ſheep muſt 
be a year old, the oxen two, and the camels five. The ſheep 
wanting horns, being affected with dizzineſs, or the ſcab, 
though they ought to be healthy and fat, are not ſufficient to 
deſtroy the validity of ſacrifice. If the ſheep are cut, they 
may be. equally uſed; but if they be one- eyed, blind, very 
meagre, or ſo lame that they cannot reach the deſtined place 
of ſacrifice, they muſt be then rejected; they are alſo unfit 

if their fore or hinder feet be mutilated, or if they want the 
greater part of an ear, a thigh, or a tail: if during the act of 
immolation the animal by his ſtruggles lames or wounds 
himſelf, this accidental defect does not invalidate the ſa- 


crifice. 
| The 
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The maſter muſt ſacrifice the victim with his own hand 


to render the act ſtill more meritorious ; and if, through 


incapacity, or any other legal motive, he is obliged to em- 
ploy another, he muſt always be preſent OR and his 


ſubſtitute muſt be a Muſſulman. 


C. He might employ a Nitaby (a Chriſtian or a Jew) ; but ſuch 
an action would be always re e 


He who Ecerhfives a victim muſt eat a part of it, and diſ- 
tribute the reſt at his choice, either to the poor or to the 
rich; but this portion muſt never be leſs than a third. If 


he has a Arg he may then be excuſed. giving any 


mee | 
8 ſkin of ho victim nruſt eicher be Siren to the poor, 
or kept for the perſon's own uſe: if he difpoſes of it other - 
wiſe, or gives it in exchange, he muſt take in return 
only things which poſſeſs reſiſtance and ſolidity, as ſpades, 
knives, &c. If he exchanges the ſkin, the fleſh, or the fat 
for eatables or brittle ſubſtances *, which are liable ſoon; 
to 3 he is then n to give theſe things to the 
poor. 

The berisee of an animal belong to another, without 
his knowledge, and if two perſons by miſtake ſhould of- 
fer each other's ſheep, theſe acts'are conſidered as done by 


permiſſion, and are therefore valid. In fine, ſhould a Muſ- 


ſulman ſacrifice a ſheep which he has openly ſtolen, his. 


offering is valid; but it would be otherwiſe if the animal 


_ been entruſted to his care. 


2 Abb ul-dinng 
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C. In the former caſe the property in the ſheep is conſidered 
as transferred at the time it is ſtolen, on account of the indemnity 
to which the thief is expoſed ; while in the latter caſe the theft ; is 
thought to be operated by the act of Dn 


ar 


The paſchal offerings of ns and facxilice wel equally 
for their object the worſhip of God, and charity towards 
mankind. All claſſes of people obſerve religiouſly; both 
theſe precepts : at the two Beyrams they diſtribute the paſ- 
chal alms among the poor; and at the ſeaſon of ſacrifices no 
one fails to offer a victim: the nobles and wealthy perſons 
ſacrifice ſeveral; they are generally lambs, ſheep, or he- 
goats, which they adorn in different ways, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, and may be ſeen in the 21ſt plate. 
This ceremony uſually: takes place after the ſolemn ſer- 
vice of the day. Each father of a family, on his return 
from the moſque, ſacrifices his victim in the middle of the 
court- yard of his houſe; he then cuts off a piece, has it 
roaſted, and eats it with his family; the reſt he diſtributes 
among the poor: the nobles, and perſons advanced in years, 
ſubſtitute in their ſtead their children or their ſtewards. 

The Sultan diſcharges this duty in perſon, always in the 
interior part of his ſeraglio, and with the greateſt pomp. 
When he returns from the moſque he puts on a ſilk apron, 
takes the ſacrificing knife in his hand, and ſacrifices one 
or two lambs, amidſt the prayers and ſupplications of all 
the great officers of the palace: he taſtes a part of theſe 
victims, and orders the reſt, with conſiderable alms, to be 


given to the poor. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe ſacrifices preſcribed by the laws for the feſ- 
tival Courbann-Beyram, the Mahometans follow at preſent 
the ancient cuſtom of the Arabs, of ſacrificing victims at 
different epochs, and on different events of life, ſuch as the 
birth of a child, the ceremony of his circumciſion, the reco- 
very of a ſick perſon, the death of a relation, the ſucceſs of a 
journey, or of an intereſting enterprize, the firſt and the laft 
day of the building of a manſion, a moſque, or any edifice 
whatever : people of fortune are attentive to obſerve this 
ceremony, which is beſides conſecrated by the Prophet's 
example. At the birth of his ſon Prabim he ſacrificed 
a number of victims; he preſented the midwife with a 


ſlave, and gave many alms to the poor; he gave them alſo 


in pure gold the weight of his child's hair, which was cut 
off, ſays Ahmed Efendy, and buried carefully in the ground. 
This ſuperſtitious act, reſpected doubtleſs in his time, is 
not in uſe at preſent. | 

This important act of Iſlamiſm is obſerved by govern- 
ment on public events, ſuch as a victory, the commence- 
ment of a ſiege, the capture of a city, the ceſſation of a 
calamity, &c. When the Sultans formerly uſed to go in 


perſon to war, theſe ſacrifices were offered on the day of 


their departure, and on that of their return. On theſe oc- 
caſions the inhabitants of all the great cities conſidered it 
their duty to ſacrifice victims in the ſtreets and public 
roads. Theſe ſacrifices are in general attended with the 
moſt profuſe liberality. _ g | 

The pagan Arabs, who offered only camels to their 
idols, beheld with horror the barbarity of the Egyptians, 


* 


who ſacrificed human victims to their gods. When that 


country was conquered by the celebrated Amr.-ibmul- Ass, 
Iſlamiſm aboliſhed that ſavage cuſtom. This general, be- 
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ing informed that the Egyptians threw a young female 
ſlave every year into the Nile, as a ſacrifice to the gods to 
render them propitious to the overflowing of the river, 
commanded. at firſt that ceremony to be delayed; but be- 
ing harraſſed by the clamours of the whole country, he 
applied to Omer for inſtruction. The Khaliph replied, 
that he muſt aboliſh whatever was contrary to the maxims 
of the Cour aun; and he commanded him at the ſame time 
to throw into the Nile, inſtead of a human victim, a piece 
of paper inſcribed with the following remarkable words : 
In the name of the all-benevolent and all-merciful God, from 
me Omer, ſon of Khatab, /ervant of Gad, to thee, Nile in 
Egypt! F the overflowing of thy waters be the eſfect of thy 
own nature, my orders are uſeleſs, I have no influence upon 
thee; but if it be the effect of the divine will, then, in the 
name of the Maſt High, let thy waters flow abundantly ! The 
general Amr, adds the Mahometan hiſtorian, executed this 
command with great pomp; and the overflowing of the 
Nile, which was this year peculiarly abundant, contributed 
to aboliſh the barbarous cuſtom. 


/ 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


of Donations, or Pious Foundation, Waktfs. 

The Wakfs, or pious foundations, are 1 of which 
the faithful founder, Vati, is thought to have given the 
abſolute poſſeſſion to God, and the uſufruct to men *. 
When any one has, therefore, once diſpoſed of his pro- 


Nai babs' al- ain dla mul# ullab u dla wedjhi yeouds nef* al u it cl lad. 


perty 
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perty in this manner, neither he nor his deſcendants have 
any claim upon ooh. mats N a —— Ke e irre- 


bet! 


. This law is founded on the opinion of the Inamisnut : it has prevailed over that 


of the Imam Azam, who thinks that theſe donations ought not to be conſidered as abſo- 
lute, unleſs the founders ſhould have made them Lan and unalienable by ſome formal 
Juridical act. 


The proprietor's will alone, and his ac. of donation, are 
ſufficient to conſtitute a gift: his reſigning his right to any 
common property, or any Portion of it, is equally Tall 
and legal, 


C. The Wakfs are funds conſecrated to the ſubſiſtence of the 
poor, or to the public utility ; ſuch are inns, buryin g- grounds, foun- 
tains, wells, arable lands, goods moveable and immoveable of all 


kinds; for, according to the opinion of the Imam Zufer, the Watfe 


may be given in ſpecie. 


The giver may diſpoſe entirely of the uſufruct of his 
property ; and his diſpoſal being once ſettled by a juridical 
and ſolemn act, Fakfye, cannot be revoked. 

Every donation requires the appointment of an adminiſ- 
trator, Mutewelly ; and to his care the donor muſt commit 
the objects or the acts of his Uberality. | 


v. The Imam einn does not think that the nomination of an deere. 
is neceſſary. 


He may make Himſelf the Muretbelhi but in caſe of 
negligence or infidelity on his part, the Cady, the magiſ- 
3X 2 trate 
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trate of the place, has a right to take his power from him, 
and appoint another adminiſtrator in his place. 

In caſe of neceſſity, one portion of immoveable property 
may be changed for another of equal value; and hence the 
primitive Ya#f becomes an object of commerce, and reſumes 
the quality of free and abſolute property, Mulł. | 

The expence of repairs with regard to a Vaꝶf which 
conſiſts of immoveable property, muſt always be paid out 
of theſe funds, which ought to be employed in this man- 
ner in preference to all others, not excepting their original 
deſign, the relief of the poor. 

He who has the uſufruct of a Va, is equally bound 
to make the neceſſary repairs : if he does not make them, 
either through want of inclination or, ability, the magiſ- 
trate may transfer the property into other hands; - but when 
the repairs are completed he muſt reſtore mon of the 
uſufruct to its former owner. 

The old materials ought always to be employed; but 
if they are unſerviceable they muſt be ſold, and the mo- 
ney applied to the repairs of the edifice, but never to the 

profit of the tenant; for it muſt never be forgotten that 
there is a difference between the uſufruct which may be- 
long to man, and the donation itſelf, the Wag, which 
belongs to God. 

If however a Khann (an inn) is almoſt ed, it is 
allowable to employ its revenues to the ſupport of another 
which is more frequented, and this with a view of fulfilling 
the object of its foundation, which is public utility. 

Every pious donation made by a ſick perſon is only va- 


lid as far as a third part of what he gives. 
C. It 
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C. It is becauſe every gift of a ſick perſon is conſidered as a 748 
will; and every will made by a fick perſon can only operate as il 
far as a third part of what he diſpoſes of. 2 | | 
8 

| Unleſs it be mentioned in an expreſs clauſe by the donor, j Y ; | f 
the Mutewelly muſt never let the Vuꝶf on a perpetual leaſe, Mal 
but for a limited time; the arable land for three years, and 
every other moveable or immoveable property for one. We! 
Any leaſe for a longer term would be neither legal nor va -H: 
lid. In general, the leaſes of all property conſecrated by 
the charity and devotion of the faithful muſt be framed 1 
from a juſt eſtimate; after that they cannot be cancelled, MY 
on any pretence, before the expiration of the appointed 100 
time. The management of theſe things muſt be com- 7 
mitted entirely into the hands of the adminiſtrator, with- 8. 
out his being obliged to follow the advice of any one, not 7 
even of the tenant of the Ya#f; in fine, any Vat, whe- 175 . 
ther moveable or immoveable, can never be mortgaged or 
pledged : in all caſes this act would be illegal, and conſe= ; 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
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Of the Temples, Meſsdjids. 
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The conſtruction of a Me/59jzd neither gives it the cha- 
racter of a Va,, nor does it impoſe an obligation of con- 
ſecrating it for ever to public worſhip, unleſs, r. the 
founder has built it beyond the precincts of his houſe, on 
ground. ſeparated by the ' public road; 2, unleſs he has 

given 
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given leave to the public to perform the Namas in it; and, 
3. unleſs this prayer has been really performed by a con- 
gregation, eſpecially if it be the ſolemn Namas on Fri- 
days. In theſe caſes only the Me/5d7id is to be conſidered 
as a public monument erected to the honour of the Al- 
mighty, and whoſe deſtination cannot be changed by the 

will of its founder. If it be a ſubterraneous temple, he is 
then at liberty to erect upon it any edifice whatever, and to 
diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. 

If the Me/sdjzd be built within the precincts of the 
houſe, it can never be confidered as a Yakf, though the 
founder ſhould have permitted the public to ſay the Na- 
mas in it. Being abſolute maſter of this edifice, he may 
offer it to ſale, or leave it to his heirs, without dreading 
any legal oppoſition. 

If a Mej59;id devoted to the public duties of the faithful 
be too ſmall, it may be enlarged at the expence of the 
public road, as it is permitted in caſe of neceſſity to widen 
the road though it encroach upon the temple. _ 

Every Me/5djid may be ornamented with gilding. 
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C. The Khaliphs Omer and Ofman are the examples followed 

on this occaſion. The embelliſhments of the temples ought not, 
however, to be made at the expence of their Y/akfs, unleſs a part 
of the rents be expreſsly appropriated to that purpoſe. If, with- 
out ſuch a proviſion, the adminiſtrator Mutewelly ſhould employ 
arbitrarily the revenues of the Vati entruſted to him, he muſt 
then himſelf be accountable for the expence of the decorations. 


The public Me/5djids being conſecrated to the worſhip 
of the Supreme Being, ought for that reaſon to be always 


open. 


C. No 
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C. No one ſhould be refuſed admittance, nor muſt the doors in 


the day-time be ſhut, unleſs there be an apprehenſion of the or- 
naments being ſtolen. 


If a non-Mahometan, a tributary ſubject, Zimmy, enters 
into a Meſsdjid, this circumſtance, with regard to ns 
is conſidered as indifferent. 


| C. The Prophet afforded an example, in admitting the deputy 
of Sakif into a tent pitched in the centre of the Mz ju: 


V. The Imam Schaßy allows not this: he defends his opinion br er 
law, in which it is ſaid, that Every unbeliever is uncleanneſs itſelf o. 


The Meſodiids, in fine, the temples of the Lord, muſt be 
reſpected. Nothing ought to be tranſacted in them con- 
trary to piety and religion. | ; 


C. Even the roofs of theſe hallowed cdifices muſt be reſpected, 


upon which it is proper to abſtain even from the moſt licit and 
innocent acts. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe two chapters lead to the explanation of whatever 
concerns the Va and the Mahometan temples. We will 
therefore mention, 1. theſe edifices; 2. the different build- 
ings which ſurround them, and which are intended for the 
inſtruction of youth, and the general good of mankind; 


— maſchrikiount nedjdſs, 


and, 
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and, 3. the Wakfs, property conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the moſques, and to other public and uſeful foundations. 


I. Of the Temples, 


All the Mahometan temples bore formerly the general 
denomination of Me/59/id, which ſignifies an edifice conſe- 
crated to religious worſhip. From this word are doubtleſs 
derived that of Me/chita and of Mo/que in the European 
languages. The moſt conſiderable of theſe temples have 
been ſince called Djeaz!*y-Mejidjid, or ſimply Djeamy, 
the place of a congregation or aſſembly. Thoſe which 
have been founded by monarchs, princes, and princeſſes of 
the blood, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Djewam?-y- 
Selatiun, which anſwers to that of baſiliſks, or imperial 
moſques : Djewamy is the plural of Djeamy, and Selatiun 
that of Sultan. 

Theſe temples, diſtinguiſhed by their names, are ſtill 
more by their ſtructure, their extent, and the different 
prerogatives which belong to them, in a religious, civil, 
and political point of view: they form three diſtinct and 
ſeparate claſſes; the imperial moſques, the ordinary moſques, 
and the ſimple Mefs54j:ds. 

I. The imperial moſques exiſt only in the great cities of 
the monarchy, ſuch as Brouſe, Adrinople, Cairo, Damas, 
Conſtantinople, 8c. This capital contains at preſent four- 
teen, which, by their reſpective pre-eminence, are placed 
in the following order: 

1. Saint-Sopbia, which the Mahometans call by its Greek 
name, 47a Sofa. It is known that Mohammed II converted 


this — church into a moſque on the day that he 
$511 þ erected 
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erected his ſtandard on the walls of the ancient capital of 
the Eaſtern empire. Since that epoch the Mahometans 
have conſidered it as their cathedral moſque. 

2. Sultan-Abmed, from the name of its founder, A- 
med I. It is called alſo * or the moſque with 
ſix minarets. 

3. Sultan-Suleyman, or Spee whoſe founder was 
Suleyman IJ. 

4. Sultan-Bayesid, built by Bayegid II. 

5. Sultan-Mobammed, founded by Mohammed IT. 
6. Nour-Oſmany, which means, the Othoman light: it 
was begun by Mahmoud 1, and finiſned by O/man III. 

7. Sultan-Selim: it was founded by Selim 1, though not 
finiſhed till the reign of Suleyman IJ. his ſon and ſucceſſor. 

8. Eyub, erected by Mohammed II. 

9. Lalely, which is alſo the name of the ſuburb where 
Mou/tapha III ordered it to be built. 

10. Yalide-Sultana, called alſo Yeni-Djeamy, the new 
moſque : it was founded by Yalide Terkann-Sultana, mother 
of Mohammed IV. 

II. Schab S8ade-Djeamiſy, or the prince royals moſque. 
Suleyman ] built it in honour of his ſon, Pe Mobam- 
med. | 


12. valide. Dieamiſhj founded by Rabid- Gulnouſeh-Sul- 


Tana, mother of Mouftapha Il, and Abmed III. 


13. n which was founded by Aer 
Pha III. 

14. Ifavuroz-Djeamil, from the name of the mb in 
which it has been erected by the reigning Sultan Abdul-Ha- 
mid I. It is called alſo Zeil, a name applied to that impe- 
rial moſque which happens to be loweſt in rank. 


3 * Theſe 
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Theſe edifices are exceedingly ſuperb: as they are 
each of them erected in the centre of an immenſe ſquare, 
they are preſented in their full extent to the eye of the 
ſpectator. Situated on the moſt elevated parts of the city, 
they add much to its ſplendour and magnificence. Their 
domes and roofs are covered with lead, as are alſo thoſe of 
the ſeraglio, and of all the public edifices. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to repeat what different writers have ſaid reſpecting 
the architecture of theſe baſilicks. 

The ſolemn ſervice for Fridays, and the two feaſts of 


Beyram, may be celebrated in all theſe moſques; and the 


miniſters who belong to them are diſtinguiſhed by certain 
prerogatives. The Sultans have a gallery in each of them, 
and on Fridays viſit them by turns; but in winter they 
generally prefer Saint-Sopbia, as being neareſt to the ſe- 
raglio. It has been already mentioned, that on the two 
feſtivals of Beyram, and on the ſolemn ceremony of 
Mewloud, they always go to the moſque of Su/tan- Ahmed, 
becauſe the magnificent ſquare of the hippodrome, which 
is oppoſite to that moſque, is convenient for the reception 
of their retinue. See the 28th, 29th, and 3oth plates. 

II. The ordinary moſques are temples conſtructed by 
the liberality of Vegirs, Pa/chas, Beys, courtiers, or opu- 
lent perſons. Some are founded by the Yalide-Sultanas, 


The moſt conſiderable are the moſques of Kha/reky-Djeamy, 


of Iki-Minarcly, and of T/chinily-Djeamy, which were built, 
the firſt by the Yalide Khourrem-Sultana, mother of Se- 
lim I; the ſecond by the Yalide Nour Banou-Sultana, mo- 
ther of Mourad III; and the third by the Valid“ Mabb- 
Peiker-Keuſchem-Sultana, mother of Mourad I and Pra- 


bim I. Theſe temples, though built by the mothers of 
Sultans, 
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Sultans, are not imperial moſques, becauſe they were not 
erected during the reigns of their ſons. 

In Conſtantinople there are more than two wanired of 
theſe moſques of the ſecond order. The moſt ancient is 
that of Areb-Djeamiſ in the ſaburb of Gbhalate : it was 
built by the prince Me/5/eme, brother of the Khaliph Su- 


lkyman I, when he beſieged Conſtantinople, in the g8th | 


year of the Hegira (716). An ebony vaſe is at preſent 
kept in it, which is ſaid to have been uſed by this general 
on his military expeditions. It is in ſome degree conſe- 
crated by ſuperſtition: the miniſters of the temple per- 


ſuade the vulgar that water which is drank out of it has 


the taſte of milk, and the power of procuring: for preg- 
nant women a favourable delivery. 

Moſt of theſe temples have alſo the privilege of the 
public ſervice on Fridays, and on the two Beyrams; and 
two or three times in a year the Sultans perſorm the ſolemn 
Namas of the week in ſome of theſe moſques. 
| Thoſe which have not this prerogative can acquire it r 
eſtabliſhing an Imam Khatih, by erecting a pulpit for the 
Khouthbe, and a gallery for the Sultan. Any Mahometan 
is allowed to make proviſion for theſe appendages: by 
theſe, and a patent from the ſovereign, the moſque is ad- 
vanced into the firſt rank, which frequently happens at 
Conſtantinople, and in the other cities of the empire, 

III. The Meſsdiids are temples of the loweſt rank. They 
may be conſidered as public chapels : there are no other 
places of worſhip in the ſmaller towns and villages; and 
many of them may be ſeen in the principal cities. There 
are about three hundred in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. 
The public ſervice of Fridays, and of the two feſtivals of 
| n are never performed in them. They may, how- 


3 a Ever, 
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ever, obtain the perpetual poſſeſſion of a Khatih and his 
pulpit. Theſe are often beſtowed by ſome pious donor, 


and in that caſe the Meſsdjid is converted into a Djeamy, 


and aſſumes the rank of an ordinary moſque. 
The temples of Mecca and Medina, conſecrated, each of 
them, under the name of Me/5djid-Scherif, holy temple, 


muſt not be confounded with thoſe which have been men- 


tioned : their conſtruction is entirely different from that of 


the other moſques, and their prerogatives are ſuperior to 
| thoſe of all the Mahometan temples, as will be ſhewn in 


the article of Pilgrimage. 

Such are the diſtinctions between the ed edifices of 
Iſlamiſm: they are alſo known by the number of ſpires 
with which they are decorated. The Mæſadiids have only 
one, while the imperial moſques, and the chief of thoſe 
of the ſecond order have two, four, and ſometimes ſix 
ſpires, which terminate in general in a n. of copper 
or gilded braſs. 

What the law preſcribed in the firſt ages of Maho- 
metaniſm reſpecting the rights of founders over the 
Meſsdjids built within the precincts of their houſes, is not 
applicable to the preſent ſtate of thoſe edifices. They are 
all erected upon independent ground, and conſecrated for 


ever to public worſhip. There is now no Meæſdjid, nor 


even private chapel, either in the hotels of the nobles, 
or in the houſes of private perſons. When they fay their 
Nama? in private they make uſe of a hall or anti-cham- 
ber, which are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the honſe 
only by a niche or a drawing on the wall which is towards 
the Keabe of Mecca. The palace of the Grand-Seignior is, 
however, an exception, in which there are ſix Iarge cha- 
pels for the private uſe of himſelf and the officers of his 

houſehold : 
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houſehold : the principal are the Agha-djeamify, the Sofa- 
djeamiſſy, and the Te RI VIS was SEEN 
by Mouflapha III. | 
Iſlamiſm preſcribes no ceremony for en e g cheſs 

temples. The firſt Namaæ which is performed by a con- 
gregation devotes the moſque to the worſhip of the Al- 
mighty; and the ſolemnity of the Friday's ſervice has ge- 
nerally the pre- eminence on theſe occaſions. If it be an 
imperial moſque, the monarch attends with his Whole 
court, and almoſt the whole body of the Oulemas. It is 
uſual alſo for the Sultan who founds the moſque to lay 
with his own hand the firſt ſtone of the building: this ce- 
remony is always attended with ſacrifices, alms, and even 
acts of bounty to the Oullmas, who make part of his re- 
tinue. Theſe temples are never under the auſpices of any 
of the ſaints: they bear the name of their founders, or of 
the ſuburb or part of the city in which they are built. 

_ Muſſulmen entertain the greateſt reſpect for theſe ſa- 
cred edifices. This opinion prevents them from attend- 
ing to trifling repairs. | A temple muſt be in a very dan- 
. gerous ſtate before permiſſion can be given for its being 
pulled down and rebuilt. A propoſal made for enlarg- 
ing it is never attended to unleſs it be the only one 
in the village or ſuburb, and too ſmall to contain all the 
inhabitants of the place: if ſome of the adjoining land 
were neceſſary for the enlargement of the temple, and 
the proprietor ſhould refuſe to part with it at a reaſonable 
price, the law in that caſe, and in that only, authorizes 
force and compulſion. Theſe explanatory details of the 
law are found in the collection of Feſbevas of the 5 
W ed 
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All the temples in general are open during the day, 
Though the law prohibits not the entrance of non-Maho- 
metans, no one preſumes to enter without the attendance 
of the Caims, who have the care of the moſques, and 
who demand a fee in proportion to the rank of the perſon 
they introduce. The tributary natives ſeldom teſtify a 
curioſity to viſit theſe ſacred edifices; in them it is checked 
by fear or prudence, feelings which their perpetual and 
abſolute ſtate of ſubjection muſt naturally inſpire. Euro- 
pean ſtrangers are admitted with leſs difficulty, though 


never during ſervice; they are obliged to leave their ſhoes 


at the door, or to take with them two pairs, not to dirty 
the carpet in the moſque. Saint-Sophia, Suleymaniye, and 
Eyub, are the moſt difficult to be ſeen, eſpecially if the 
Caim-Baſchy, the firſt keeper, follows the rite of the Imam 
Schafiy, who conſiders the preſence of every non-Maho- 
metan in a moſque as a profanation : foreign ' miniſters 
generally requeſt a Fermann from the Porte, by which 
they viſit with full liberty the principal moſques. 

What relates to the inſide of theſe temples has al- 
ready been deſcribed : I ſhall give an account of the mi- 
niſters who officiate in them, after that of the Oz/zmas, in 
the General Diſcourſe which will conclude this farft Code, 


II. Of the Edifices which furround the Mo/ques. 


The temples conſecrated to public worſhip, and in par- 
ticular the imperial moſques, are generally ſurrounded 


with various edifices deſtined for the inſtruction of youth, 
the ſupport of the poor, and the public utility: ſuch are 
the Imareibs, or inns; hoſpitals for the ſick ; thoſe for 

the 
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the inſane; ſchools, colleges, libraries, and ſepulchral cha- 
pels, which contain the remains of the emperors, Valide- 
Sultanas, and all the princes and princeſſes of the blood. 


I. Of the Imareths. 


Theſe are inns where food is provided for children 
from the ſchools, and ſtudents from the colleges; in 
theſe it is alſo diſtributed to a certain number of poor 
perſons. A proper quantity of bread and two hot diſhes of 
mutton and vegetables, are fet before them : beſides theſe 
aliments, three, four, five, and even as far as ten aſpres * 
are daily given to each. Moſt of the Khaliphs and other 
Mahometan princes have devoted conſiderable fums to the 
foundation and ſupport of theſe Imaretbs in the principal 
cities of the empire. 

The firſt was erected at Nice, under the reign of Orkban 2 
who conſecrated that edifice, with great pomp, to the cauſe 
of humanity. The ſame day he diſtributed with his own 
hand food to the poor, and was the firſt who lighted the 
lamps and candles in his Inareih, Mourad I, who found- 
ed the celebrated moſque Mowradiye at Adrinople, did the 
ſame at the concluſion of the feaſt which he gave in the 
Imaretb to all the Qu/zmas of his court. The Sultans and 
princes of this family have almoſt at all times ſhewn edi- 
fying marks of their beneficence to the indigent and diſ- 
trefled. The Imaretbs of Conſtantinople alone give daily 
proviſion to more than thirty thouſand perſons. _ 


An hundred and twenty aſpres make a piaſtre, which is equal to forty-five ſous. 
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II. Of rhe Hoſpitals for the Sick. 


They are called ab- Khan. The greater part of the im- 
perial moſques have of them; but the moſt conſiderable are 
thoſe of the Sultan-Bayesid, Sultan-Selim, and Sultan- Su- 
leyman : of the other temples, Khaſeky-Djeamy, Tebinily- 
Djeamy, Mibbrmab-Sultana-Djeamiſſy, and Kil1djh- Aly-Pg 72 
cha-Dieamiſ, are only attended by ſuch eſtabliſhments. 
The common hoſpitals receive about a hundred and fifty 
patients; the others as far as three hundred: in ſome of 
them both Mahometans and Chriſtians are indiſcriminately 
Admitted. | 

It 7 not, ben er, be ſuppoſed that theſe houſes of 
charity are to be compared with thoſe of the great cities 
of Europe. If their eſtabliſnment does honour to the hu- 
manity of the Othoman nation, no high idea of its civili- 
Zation can be afforded by the management of them. Theſe 
hoſpitals are only very inadequate aſylums for the wretch- 
ed and infirm : large /ofas, with which the chambers and 
halls are furniſhed, ſerve for beds. Food is an object 
the moſt attended to: the patients are waited upon by a 
great number of ſervants; but the aid of medicine is neg- 
lected. Here the baneful prejudices of the dogma of pre- 
deſtination operate forcibly : the indolence of government, 
by not attending to the management of theſe hoſpitals, 

contributes in no ſmall degree to their abuſe, eſpecially in 
thoſe where unprincipled Muzewellys ſacrifice to avarice 
the moſt ſacred duties of religion and humanity. | 
In thoſe hoſpitals where women are alſo received they 
are entirely ſeparate from the men, and always attended 


by perſons of their own ſex. 
III. Of 


II. Of Hoſpitals for mad Perſons. 


Theſe edifices bear the name of Dar*u/ch-/chifa or Bimar- 
than, commonly called 774ar-kbane. At Conſtantinople, 
thoſe for the men are near the moſques of Sulfan-Mobam- 

med, Sultan-Suleyman, and Sultan-Abmed. The hoſpitals of 

the moſques T/chinily-Djeamy, Khaſſeky-Djeamy, admit only. 
women. The latter was founded for both ſexes; but 
under Ahmed III the Grand- legir, Ibrahim Paſcha, con- 
fined it to the uſe of the women, and removed the men 
into other hoſpitals. The humanity of this miniſter aug- 
mented alſo conſiderably the revenues of this hoſpital, to 
whoſe uſe he devoted for ever a part of his property. 

All theſe hoſpitals are reſerved for the Mahometans: no 
one is admitted without a Fer mann from the Porte, which 
is always in conſequence of a juridical act, Lam, formally 
ſtating the inſanity of the perſon for whom n melancholy 
. is ſolicited. | 


1V. Of the Public Schools, Mekteb. 


Theſe are open to all the children of the poor. They 
are taught reading and writing, the principles of religion, 
and the elements of the Turkiſh language. Each ſchool 
has a certain number of ſcholars, who are boarded at the 
expenſe of the moſque. The maſters, Khodjea, never exact 


any thing from their parents, whoſe teſtimonies of grati- 
tude are always n 
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V. Of the Colleges, Medrefles. | 


From the firſt origin of Muſſulmaniſm the founders of 


moſques have ever thought 1t a duty to erect colleges near 


their temples, whoſe ſole deſtination was the ſtudy of law 
and theology. Theſe edifices received therefore only thoſe 
intended to be Oulemas, who, divided into two claſſes, 
formed, as they do at oped the magiſtracy and the ſa- 


cerdotal order. 

The progreſs of the Arabs in letters and the fine arts 
followed that of their arms over the three parts of the an- 
cient continent, and colleges were ſoon erected for the 
cultivation of thoſe ſciences which contributed ſo much to 
the glory of the Greeks and Romans. They taught geo- 
graphy, hiſtory, medicine, natural hiſtory, metaphyſics, 
aſtronomy, mathematics, 8&c. In the Oriental annals are 
enumerated the magnificent Medre/es which the Khaliphs, 
the Anti-Khaliphs, and the other Mahometan potentates 
erected at Mecca, Medina, Kinufe, Baghdad, Damas, in Per- 
ſia, Africa, Spain, &c. The fall of the Khaliphal monarchy, 
and that of the dynaſties which aroſe on its ruins, and 
were ſucceſſively annihilated, influenced the fate of learn- 
ing. It exhibited a general languor, and the Medreſes were 
again limited to the ſtudy of law and theology, the objects 
of their primitive inſtitution. 

Such was the ſtate of all the Mahometan colleges in 
Aſia and Africa near the concluſion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Oſman ] laid at Seugutdiiꝭ the foundation of a 
new empire. More attentive to the ſucceſs of his arms 
than to the progreſs of ſcience in his riſing monarchy, he 
was content with maintaining without improvement the 


plan of the ancient Medreſſes, His {on and ſucceſſor, 0r4- 
Han 
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han I, having built at Nice an imperial moſque in 73r 
(1330), erected alſo a Medreſſè, which during more than a 
century was conſidered as the firſt of the Mahometan col- 
leges: it was called after his name, Medreſ#-y-Orhbaniye, 
and the direction of it was intruſted to the Scheytb-Davord- 
Caiſary, under the title of Muderriſs; but this college, as 
well as thoſe which were afterward founded by the princes 
of his family, and the nobles of the empire, have had no 
other object than the knowledge Bs for the miniſters 
of religion and lac 

It is true that Mourad I, Mourad 11. Fan IL. Se- 
lim I, and Suleyman 1, all zealous protectors of the ſciences, 
_ endeavoured to revive the propitious æra of Arabian lite- 
rature. They wiſhed to impart a ſimilar luſtre to the prin- 
cipal Mædreſſes, particularly to thoſe of their own founda- 
tion; but their intentions were feebly ſeconded by their 
1 us rs, eſpecially fince the fatal epoch of the impriſon- 
ment of the princes of the blood: thus at preſent aN 
colleges are confined to law and theology. 

Theſe ſtudies are, however, conducted with much or- 
der and method: they are divided into ten claſſes, under 
the common denomination of Im, which means ſcience 
namely, 1. grammar, 111-Sarf; 2. ſyntax, Im- Nabu; 
3. logic, 1/1-Manntik; 4. morality, 1m-Adab; 5. the ſci- 
ence of allegories, 1/-1-Medny, which ſupplies the place of 
rhetoric ; 6. theology, Im- Kelam, or Im-Ilabby; 7. Philo- 
ſophy, 1Um-Hikmeth; 8. juriſprudence, Im- Filibb; g. the 
Cour'ann and. its commentaries, Ilm-Tefvir ; and, 10. the 
oral laws of the W 1im-Had! Kk. 


Theſe 


* The B is Ruied i in Awamil-diedid, Awanil-at £ Ci . ob, 1 
ezkiya, Ixhbar, Keafyi, Miſbabb, Mufaſſal, Ale any, Bs, Moughni-y ul-lebiby 
3Z 2 &c. 
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Theſe are the principal ſciences tanght i in the Meareſis, 
which are the only colleges in the empire. Their number 
is however conſiderable, ſince in all the great cities the 


chief moſques have each their Medre/?; many have two, 


three, and even four, particularly the imperial moſques ; : 
that of Sultan-Suleyman has five, of which one is particu- 
larly conſecrated to the ſtudy of medicine. The moſque 
Sultan-Mohammed 1s the only one which has eight of them: 
they are built of ſtone, and each contains from twelve to 
thirty chambers or cells, called Hewdjretb, which are occu- 
pied by one or more ſcholars, ROOT: to the number in 
each college. 

_ Theſe pupils are called Sof7a, corrupted from Soukbte, 
which ſignifies any thing burnt, and in a figurative ſenſe 
an object who ſuffers. They are called alſo Muid, or Mu- 
rid, that is, diſciples ; and Dani/chmend, whoſe only mean- 
ing is that of a ſtudent; the maſters, ' by the title of 
Khogjea, ſupply the place of profeſſors, Muderri/s, who, 
derogating from the primitive laws of their inſtitution, 


neglect this duty, and are ſatisfied with attending once or 


twice a month. Formerly, the Moupbiys came occaſionally 
to the Medre/es of Sultan-Bayezid, and gave themſelves 


public leſſons to the more advanced Sofas, conſidering it a 


&c, Logic in Ifaghoudiy, Huſſam-keaty, Menhly ed-dinn, Mella-fenary, Schemſſyt, Tebbzib, 
Tawah, Teſſawnrath, Taſſdicath, &c. Morality in Weledize, Huſſeiniyt, &c, The ſci- 
ence of allegories in Telkhifs, Mouktaſſor, Miftabh, and Muttawwel. Theology in Maids 
Omer-Neſfſefy, Bahbr'-ul-kelam, Scharrh-4kaid, Khaialy, Djelab, &c. Philoſophy in 
Cazmir, Hikmeth-ul-ainn, Moukhtaſſar, Munntebha, &c. Juriſprudence in Multeka, 
Durer, Tewzihh, Tehwihh, Mirkath, Mir ath, &. The commentaries of the Gur am 
in Caziy-Beizawy : and the oral laws of the Prophet in Bou#hary, which, after the 
Cur ann, is reſpected as the firſt of the canonical volumes. The ſpirit, * 
principles of thefe claſſical volumes will be hereafter inveſtigated, 


duty; 
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duty, ſays Abmed Efendy, to diffuſe through the a 
the light of ſcience and religion. 
_ Thoſe ſtudies which relate to the canonical law are di- 
rected by the works of the Imams-Hanefys, except at 
Mecca, Medina, Cairo, Aleppo, Damas, and Feru/alem. 
Since in theſe countries the number of the partizans of the 
three other rites, reputed equally orthodox, has always 
been conſiderable, the ancient Khaliphs permitted the 
ſtudy of the private opinions of their founders. 
eſtabliſhed in ſome of the M2drefzs of theſe great cities 
profeſſors, Muderriſs, of theſe four different ſets, who at 
Mecca and Cairo had each a private college. The Othoman 


ſovereigns reſpected theſe ancient eſtabliſhments. Suley- 


man I erected at Mecca four new Medreſ/ſes, each ſeparately 
deſtined to the followers of theſe four rites. It has been 
already obſerved, that the liberty of following any of theſe 
rites is confined ſolely to private worſhip, that is, to thoſe 
religious practices which are impoſed individually upon 
every Muſſulman; but that reſpecting all thoſe points 
which relate to public worſhip and juriſprudence, they ad- 
here, throughout the whole empire, to the opinions and 
laws of the Imams Hanefys. 
In ſome of theſe colleges the Sofas ſtudy together; ; in 
others they read in their ſeparate apartments. The vaſt 
extent of the Arabian language, the complicated nature of 
ſome of its principles, and the multiplicity of its claffic au- 
thors, render theſe ſtudies tedious and irkſome. | 
The Turkiſh, the Perſian, and the Arabic, are the only 
languages with which the Othomans are acquainted. The 
primitive Turkiſh, a barren and inharmonious idiom, is 
that uſed by the people. The Perſian, which is extremely 


ſoft, is cultivated only by the poets. The Arabic is un- 


rivalled for richneſs and majeſty, notwithſtanding the harſh 
Sounds 
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ſounds produced by the guttural letters in, gbain, ha, 157 
| 8c. which are diſagreeable when pronounced by the Arabs, 
but not ſo when uttered by the Othomans. This language, 
to gain an intimate knowledge of it, requires an unremitted 
application of many years. The ſtudy of it is indiſpenſa- 
ble, becauſe the Cour ann, and all the ancient works in 
theology, philoſophy, and law, are written in Arabic, in 
the Coureyſcb idiom, which hath little reſemblance to that 
multiplicity of dialects uſed in different cantons of Arabia, 
Egypt, Syria, and Africa. Thus it conſtitutes a particular 
ſtudy, eſpecially at Conftantinople, and in the neighbouring 
provinces, where the Arabic may be conſidered as a dead 
language, fince the Turkiſh is there He only vehicle of 
converſation. 

This latter tongue, which was very much cultivated un- 
der the firſt Othoman Sultans, but eſpecially under Suley- 
man I, borrowed richneſs from the Perſian and the Arabic; 
ſo that this new idiom, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the ancient Turkiſh, the ſpeech of the vulgar, may be ſaid 
to conſtitute a fourth language, uſed by the court and by 
perſons of education: in this idiom, equally noble and 
harmonious, are written all the works of hiſtory and ſci- 
ence, the edicts of ſovereigns, the orders of miniſters, the 
decrees of tribunals, in fine, whatever iſſues from the im- 
perial chancery, and from the various offices or depart- 
ments of public affairs. 

Theſe different languages have the ſame characters, the 
ſame alphabet; and though in this alphabet there are 
properly only three vowels, an application of four months 
is ſufficient to learn to read and write it, the orthography 
being infinitely more ſimple, and ſuited to pronunciation, 
than the French, Engliſh, &c. The different characters 


preſented by the Arabian alphabet, whick is common to 
4 the 
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the Turkiſh” and the Perſian, differ only from each other 


in the termination of the letters, in their connexion and 


punctuation, which do not much increaſe the — 
either to a native or a ſtranger. 

Theſe characters are diverſified in ten different Ways: 
each has its denomination and particular uſe. The moſt 
ſimple, and conſequently the moſt common, is the N, 


or Neſskby : it is uſed excluſively for books, whether ma- 


nuſcript or printed. The D/wany is employed for miſſi ve 
letters, more particularly for the decrees, Fermanns, and 
for whatever is iſſued from the public offices. The Siyac- 
ath is confined: to the finances. The Rid is for requeſts, 


Memoirs, petitions, &c. The Talib and the Diwany-Næſ- 


ci are particularly conſecrated to poems, chronograms, 
fugitive pieces, c. The Sw/n/s Sul/s-djerify, and Ne/5kb- 
djeriffy are only for mottos, inſcriptions, legends ; and the 
Djery, for warrants, diplomas, as alſo for the inſcriptions 
on moſques, mauſoleums, or other public edifices.. The 
Kiufy'is alſo ſometimes uſed for the inſcriptions of tem- 
ples. The NE, and the Diwany, are characters the 
moſt uſed by all clafles of the people. The clerks, Keazibs, 
are the only perſons who apply their attention to the other 


characters: they ui general write ſo well, that the letters 


might be ſuppoſed to be engraved. See the Plate C. 
The pupils in the Medre/es ſeldom attend to this diver- 


fity in the Arabian letters; but to their other ſtudies, the 


Cour ann and its commentaries, they add the pronuncia- 
tion conſecrated for that reputed celeſtial volume. The 
accents, inflexions, and pauſes in ſimple reading, and in 
the pſalmody of DI Hh Pere. their peculiar at- 
tention. 

Many alſo ſtudy the Perſian nien of Which the moſt 
eſteemed works are the Pend-Attar, the GuluſStann, Boſs- 
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tann, Schewketh, Hafis, Saib;-wurfy, 8c. Theſe are claſſic 
volumes, which contain only maxims of philoſophy and 
morality. In the three languages are found alſo epic po- 


ems, amorous verſes, various other works of poetry, and 


conſiderable collections: of proverbs, adages, and judicious 

apothegms. They who have a taſte for the ſciences apply 

themſelves alſo to medicine, natural philoſophy, aſtrono- 

my, and mathematics; but as theſe ſtudies are merely ac- 
ceſſory, ſince they contribute only to the private ſatisfaction 

of thoſe who cultivate them, and ſince their great object is 

to become either magiſtrates or miniſters of religion, it 
may eaſily be conceived that their progreſs in theſe abſtract 

and remote ens cannot be very e and 9 

ful. 

Such! is ahe araſent Rate of the Medreſes, W may be 
conſidered as ſeminaries that produce the Scheytbs, Imams, 
and Muez23/11s of all the Mahometan temples, and the 
Muderriſs, the Cadys, the Naibs, &c. who fill the lower 
ranks of the judicature: they ſeldom obtain the firſt of- 
fices; during many centuries theſe have. been reſerved 
for the moſt diſtinguiſhed families among the Ovlemar, 
whoſe children, like: thoſe of the other td are in- 
ſtructed in their own houſes. _ 

Theſe private ſtudies are regulated on the fame . as 
is obſerved in the Mz2dreſes. The education of the young 
nobility, and of thoſe who apply to politics, is leſs exten- 
ſive: Oriental hiſtory and philoſophy are the objects which 
moſt occupy their attention. There are few vho ſtudy 
metaphyſics, geography, mathematics, and the principles 
of government : theſe ſciences are neglected, becauſe go- 
vernment pays no ſerious attention to them ; and they are 


beheld by the people with a careleſs indifference. 
Learning 
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Learning was formerly more cultivated by the Otho- 


mans, becauſe the Sultans were well informed themſelves, 
and encouraged an acquaintance with the ſciences, both by 
their own example, and the wiſdom of their laws. If all 
the monarchs from O/-an I to Ahmed i, though bred in 
arms, and inſtructed in the art of government, were not 
equally diſtinguiſhed on the throne by their virtues and 
warlike talents, almoſt all of them were eminent for their 
erudition and love of letters. In their court, and near 
their perſons, they had only men of intelligence : they 


diſputed with the moſt learned of the Oulbmas, and fre- | 


quently propoſed to them very embarraſſing queſtions. 
They wrote, both 1 in n and "mn with much taſte and 


eloquence. | 
In the annals of the 3 we find ſome ſplendid 


fragments of their labours, and ſtriking proofs of their ge- 


nius, characters, and ſentiments. On his death-bed, O/- 
man addreſſed Orkhann in the following terms: My ſon &, 
“ dry up thy tears; let not my melancholy ſtate excite in 


“ vain thy affliction : it is our common duty to be perfectly 


& refigned to the decrees of Heaven—ſuch is the deſtiny of 
«© mankind. The zephyrs of death blow equally on the 
“ young and the old, on kings and on their ſubjects. I finiſh 
« my career with joy, I cloſe my eyes with gladneſs, ſince I 
“ view in thee the heir of my fortune, and the ſucceſſor of 
* my power. Liſten, then, to my voice; obſerve my coun- 
6 ſel, and reſpect my laſt wiſhes as a teſtament which thou 
“ muſt execute with filial love, and religious fidelity. Aſ- 
4. ſume my epee, but wield it with magnanimity; 3 Pre 
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% over my empire, but govern it with equity. Let the 
& rays of juſtice illumine thy throne, and be diffuſed over 
« the whole horizon. Baniſh far from thee injuſtice and 
« tyranny: be the defender of the Cour ann, the ſupport 
« of the faith, the protector of the ſciences, the patron of 
« the Oulemas. Diſcover and reward thoſe who are emi- 
nent for piety and learning: tread with a firm and per- 
“ ſevering foot in the path of glory, valour, and heroiſm. 
« Follow my ſteps ; obſerve my maxims ; be not vain of thy 
& ſtrength, thy wealth, thy power, thy armies, however 
& numerous, however invincible. -Regard always our holy 
6& religion as the leaven of grandeur and majeſty, and our 
&« facred laws as the baſis of ſupreme power. Never for- 
& get the myſterious ways of the Almighty, who has 
& blefled our arms, not to procure us earthly, periſhable 
& greatneſs, but to ſupport the edifice of a celeſtial reli- 
« gion, and to protect his faithful worſhippers : conſecrate 
6 then all thy care, all thy folicitude, all thy exertions, to 
« this auguſt object, and to thy people's happineſs, a fa- 
ce cred depoſit truſted by the Almighty to thy eſpecial pro- 
„ tection. Remember that thou reigneſt, that thou art 
« Sultan, only to guard Iflamiſm, to defend thy territories, 
« to make happy thy ſubjects, and to teach the whole 
« univerſe the mild effects of juſtice, generoſity, and cle- 
e mency, which are the only means of ſecuring thy own 
« proſperity, and of obtaining the benedictions of God and 
« his Prophet.“ 

A few days before his death, Mohammed wrote to his 
fon Mowurad, then governor of Amaſia, to come to him 
with the greateſt ſpeed; and concluded his letter with this 


Perſian diftich : * Though our night paſſes away, it will 
4% be 
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ec be ſucceeded by a brilliant morning: though our roſe 
&« fade, a delicious roſe- tree will be ſubſtituted in its 
“place *. 


Bayexid II, alarmed at hearing that prince Niem his 


brother, ſo celebrated in Europe by the name of Zisim, on 
his return from Egypt and the pilgrimage to Mecca, had 
again taken arms againſt him in Anatolia, to diſpute his 
right to the throne, addreſſed him in theſe terms: Since 
“ thou canſt glory in having fulfilled the ſacred duty of 
& pilgrimage, why doſt thou deſire with ſuch impatience 
« a terreſtrial kingdom? Since the empire has been be- 
<« ſtowed on me by the decrees of Heaven, why doſt thou 
cc not ſubmit to the adorable will of Providence?” Diem 
anſwered in the following diſtich : © While thou art ex- 
« tended on a bed of eaſe, ſurrounded by ſmiling plea- 
« ſures, why ſhould Diem, deſtitute of joy, be confined to 
ce a thorny pillow ?”? x 

Selim I, one of the moſt learned Sultans, excelled alſo in 
the Perſian and Arabic languages. His letter to Schah- 
I/mail, which was quoted in our obſervations on the 
Seventh Article of Faith, is a ſufficient proof of his talents 
and erudition. But from the time that the hereditary 
princes were doomed to a cloſe impriſonment, all the ener- 
gies of the mind and heart have been weakened, and the 


throne has no longer been adorned with the genius of 


the Oſmans, the Mohammeds, and the Selims. 
The influence of this cuſtom, or rather of this arbitrary 


law of the ſeraglio, the ſource of all the evils with which 


this vaſt empire is afflicted, imparts fterility to the under- 


* Zima guer ſeheb'y refth rouæi refſed: Gul refth Gulſehen'y furouzi reſſed. 
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ſtanding, and ſuſ pends, both with regard to the ſovereign 
and his ſubjects, all improvement in the arts and ſciences. 
From this firſt cauſe an immenſe number of others are de- 
rived, which contribute to produce the ſame effects: 
pular prejudices, or rather a ſuperſtitious reſpect for an- 
cient cuſtoms, the want of an intimate intercourſe with 
Europeans, the flow progreſs of printing, the diſlike of 
foreign languages, the neglect of procuring tranſlations of 
valuable European works, the averſion to travel out of their 
own country, the not ſending miniſters to foreign courts, 
in fine, the feeble impreſſion which objects naturally 
make upon minds that have only an imperfect idea of 
their importance. | > 

To theſe general cauſes may be added the conſequences 
which are continually derived from the vices of adminiſtra- 
tion: the greateſt of them all is the inſtability of employ- 
ment. The miniſter and public officer who has been 


elevated by favour or intrigue, and who trembles every 


moment leſt ſome artifice ſhould deprive him of his ſta- 
tion, attends ſtrictly to his more immediate duties; and 
ſacrificing his zeal to his ſecurity, he regards with a care- 
leſs eye thoſe objects which are unconnected with his ſitua- 
tion. They who are the beſt inſtructed, who ſee the defects 
under which their country labours, and who are convinced 
of the neceſſity of a reform, are contented with lamenting 
its diſtreſſes in ſilence and inaction. No one has courage 
to come forward to mention a reform, to propoſe an im- 
provement; but if a plan be repreſented to them, they 
liſten to it attentively, make judicious objections, appear 
anxious to put it in practice, only ſo far however as not 
to expoſe themſelves to invidious intrigue, or to public 


cenſure. When an officer indulges his zeal, and can per- 
ſuade 
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ſuade the firſt perſonages of the ſtate to ſubſcribe to his 
opinion, particularly the Grand- Vexir and the Moupbty, 
then there is no impediment to the execution of any plan, 
though it might ſeem to wound the prejudices of the 
people. In that caſe the amiableneſs of their diſpoſitions, 
much more than the imperious impulſe of neceſſity, makes 
them ſubmit to be conducted by a foreign hand. 

At the concluſion of the laſt reign, a mathematical ſchool 
was propoſed to them, and was immediately eſtabliſhed. 
They were taught the uſe of the bayonet, of a machine for 
the conſtruction of maſts, of a new foundery for canon, of 
a new corps of artillery, &c. which they adopted with ea- 
gerneſs. It was infinuated to them, that new forts were 
neceſſary at the entrance of the Black Sea: they inſtantly 
devoted conſiderable ſums to this purpoſe. If theſe eſtab- 
liſhments have not been attended with adequate ſucceſs, if 
they have not been followed by many others equally ad- 
vantageous, it muſt be attributed to private cauſes, which 
are beyond my province to inveſtigate; but theſe do not 
prove the want of aptitude in the nation, or of diſpoſition 
in the miniſter to be inſtructed, to adopt new ſyſtems, and 
to riſe above popular prejudices. 
If ſome. young Muſſulmen of diſtinguiſhed families 
would viſit for inſtruction” the principal cities in Europe, 
they might, at their return to Conſtantinople, operate a 
ſenſible revolution, both in letters and in the public ad- 
' miniſtration. If even foreigners, acquainted with the 
language and manners of the country, would wear the 
Oriental dreſs, conciliate the dignity of the nobles and 
the ſelf- love of the officers who might co-operate with 
them, and recommend themſelves by their talents, but 
_ eſpecially by a prudent and modeſt deportment, there is 

— no 
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no doubt, by gaining the confidence of miniſters, they 
might perſuade them, without difficulty, to adopt new 
maxims, and ſecretly to direct _ uſeful and important 


1 0 


VI. Of be Public Libraries. 


Hiſtory informs us, that all the Khaliphs, monarchs, and 
miniſters, who have been diſtinguiſhed by a love of letters, 
and by the conſtruction of uſeful buildings, have alſo 
eſtabliſhed ſplendid libraries near the Medregzs or public 
colleges. Under the Khaliphs Abaſſides one of the moſt 
remarkable libraries in the Eaſt was that of the celebrated 
YVezir Erdſchir ; it contained ten thouſand four hundred 
manuſcript volumes, which in 451 (1059) were deſtroyed 
by a fire that conſumed almoſt the whole city of 
Baghaad. 

The Othoman princes, anxious to imitate the moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Mahometan monarchs, have alſo paid great 
attention to theſe means of promoting the cultivation of 
knowledge. Hence moſt of the imperial moſques, and the 
chief of thoſe erected by private individuals in great cities, 
have public libraries, called Kitab-Khants : there are at 
preſent no leſs than thirty-five in Conſtantinople. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe Kizab-Khanes belonging to the 
imperial moſques, are thoſe of Saint-Sopbhia, of Sultan- 


Bayesid, of Nour-Oſmany, of Sultan-Selim, of Sultan-Suley- | 


man, of Sultan-Mohammed, of Eyub, and of Schabzade- 
Djeamiſy. There are alſo others ſeparate from the 
moſques, and erected in different quarters of the city, as 


that of the preſent Sultan Ad ul- Hamid I, and thoſe of the 
Grand- 
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Grand-Vezir Kupruly Abmed Paſcha, of the Grand-Yezir 
' Raghib Paſcha, of Atif Efendy, and of Iſmail Efendy, which 
hold the firſt rank among the libraries conſecrated by the 
great to the uſe of the people. 

Theſe edifices exhibit a conſiderable ſhare of taſte and 
elegance; the leaſt of them contain a thouſand or two 
thouſand five hundred volumes, and the others as far as 
five thouſand, all manuſcripts of different ſizes, and neatly 
bound in red, green, or black morocco. The Mahometans 
have a peculiar method of lettering, arranging, and pre- 
ſerving books: each volume is incloſed in a morocco caſe, 
to preſerve it from the duſt and worms. The title is traced on 
the leaves of the book, and alſo on the caſe: they are laid 
upon each other in a kind of preſs, ornamented with glaſs 
or fret-work, and placed along the wall, or in the four cor- 
ners of the building. In ſome of theſe libraries is ſeen alſo 
in the middle a large cage of gilded braſs, of elegant work- 
manſhip, filled with books. The 32d and 33d plates repre- 
ſent the libraries of Abd'ul- Hamid J, and of Ragbib Paſcha, 
and the 39th plate affords an idea of the form and binding 
of theſe volumes. 

Except on Tueſdays and Fridays, the libraries are open 
at all ſeaſons of the year. Each of them is entruſted to 
the care of three or four librarians, Haf- Kutub, who re- 
main there the whole day, and receive thoſe who viſit 
them with, the greateſt politeneſs. Any one may read 
whatever book he pleafes, make extracts, and even entirely 
tranſcribe it; but it is not Fe to take = volume 
out of the wbrary! | 

It may be ſuppoſed that the greater part of theſe books 
are analogous to the ſtudies and intelligence of the people. 


The fubjects are, the Cour ann, its commentaries , the Pro- 
phet's 
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phet's oral laws, Jurte enge, philoſoph y, metaphyſics, 
medicine, morality, and hiſtory. Each library has an 
exact catalogue; and all the Oriental books, all the works 
known in the three languages of the country, are collected 
in a general liſt, in which the. title and ſubject of each 
volume are exhibited. This abſtract, which is equally 
curious as intereſting, bears the name of E/am!” „ Kulub, 
and forms a volume in folio. I ſhould wiſh to be able to 
preſent it to the public, at che concluſion of the preſent 
Work. 

I have already obſerved, that the ſubjects of "Ry 
law, morality, and philoſophy, have been treated by many 
Arabic and Perſian authors. Books of hiſtory are alſo 
very numerous. Beſides the ancient Oriental hiſtory, the 
life of Mohammed, thoſe of his diſciples, and of all the 
Khaliphs his ſucceſſors, the hiſtory of all the Mahometan 
dynaſties, the lives of the moſt illuſtrious princes, and of 
the moſt celebrated men in the Eaſt, are ſeparately written 
by a crowd of contemporary authors. Of the moſt eſteemed 
works in the different branches of literature there are 
generally many copies, but eſpecially of the Cour ann, and 
the canonical volumes; they are written with the greateſt 
care on the fineſt vellum, the lines of each page have a 
border of gold, and all the chapters and ſections are in- 
ſcribed in large golden letters. This ſplendour much 
augments the value of theſe manuſcripts, whoſe price is in 
proportion to the beauty of the type. 

The ſavings of theſe foundations, added to the libe- 
rality of private perſons, increaſes daily the number of the 
volumes.in the different libraries. Every clerk who writes 2 
fine hand conſiders it as his duty to tranſcribe the Cour'ann, 
and preſent it, either in his life-time or at his death, to 

one 
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one of theſe Kitab-Khanes. Men of the law, ſtateſmen, 
and literary perſons who have collections of books, leave 
them either entirely or in part to ſome public library, to 
procure the good wiſhes and benedictions of all the Muſ- 
ſulmen who make uſe of them. Notwithftanding the 
High price of theſe books, every citizen who can poſſibly 
afford it always purchaſes a certain number. His choice 
is generally directed either by religion or his own taſte, 
ſeldom by a ſpirit of oſtentation. 
The collection of manuſcripts for the private uſe of 
the Sultans form at preſent two conſiderable libraries in 
the ſeraglio: one was founded by Abmed III, and ſituated 
in the centre of the four Odas, or apartments of the pages 
and gentlemen of the bed-chamber. 'To the ancient col- 
lections of his anceſtors he added an immenſe number of 
other manuſcripts. The ſecond was eftabliſhed by Mon- 
flapha III, who erected it near the moſque Boftanajrler 
Djeamiſſy, which he alſo founded. This new library con- 
ſiſted of all the books of Mahmoud I and Qſman Ill, and 
of all thoſe which he himſelf had collected during his reign. 
| Theſe two libraries, which contain more than fifteen thou- 
ſand volumes, increaſe continually, either by new pur- 
_ chaſes, by preſents from the nobles to the Sultan, or by 
confiſcations of the property of public officers, who are 
never deſtitute of a certain number of books. 
_ Theſe manuſcripts afford employment for a great num- 
ber of clerks, who are inceſſantly occupied in tranſcribing 
them, and for numerous bookſellers, Sabbaß, who buy and 
ſell them in all the cities of the empire. Beſides the large 
magazines eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople, pedlars are con- 
tinually reſorting to the public hotels, and the different 
quarters of the city, to offer to ſale books of all kinds. It 
4 B is 
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is the multiplicity of theſe manuſcripts, and the fear of 
reducing to beggary an immenſe number of copyiſts, 
which have contributed to retard the eſtabliſhment of 
printing among the Othomans. 

The uſe of the preſs was introduced into Conſtantinople 
in the reign of Ahmed 111, by the liberal endeavours of 
the Grand-Vegir Ibrahim Paſcha, and the Mouphty Abd'ullah 


 Efendy. The celebrated renegado Baſmadiy-Ibrabim * was 


the firſt who introduced an idea of it, in a memoir where 
he explained at length all the advantages of printing. 
This officer, then Muteferica of the court, had even the 
Mill to render favourable to his enterprize Said Efendy, 
one of the firſt clerks in the office of Mektoubdjy-Efendy. 
The Grand-Yezir and the Mowphty, ſenſible of the empire 


of prejudice, neglected none of the legal forms neceſſary 


to the ſacceſs of this innovation; they were however com- 
pelled to reſpe& the opinion of the Oulmas, who de- 
creed it contrary to religion and the dignity of Muſſul- 


maniſm to allow the printing of the Cour ann, or of any 
other work which treated of the religion or law of the 


Prophet; and as theſe had been tranſmitted to them in 
manuſcript, they ought equally to be delivered to poſte- 
rity in the ſame characters. 

In conſequence of this decree, the Mouphty ſent forth a 
Fethwa, to explain the lawfulneſs and advantages of print- 
ing, As the deciſions of this chief of the Mahometan 
law and magiſtracy are only pronounced in anſwer to for- 
mal queſtions, addreſſed to him under feigned names, I 
ſhall here tranfcribe the queſtion and anſwer which con- 
ſtitute the Fetbhwa relative to this obje&t,—QUESTION. I 


C Baſmedjy means a printer, 
| | Zeid 
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Zeid engages to imitate the characters of the manuſcript vo- 
tumes, ſuch as dictionaries, treatiſes on logic, philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, and other ſcientific works, by founding letters, 

making types, and printing volumes entirely reſembling the 
manuſcript models, will he be legally authorized to purſue 
this undertaking 9—ANSWER. If the perſon be ſo ſkilful in 
the art of printing as to found letters and make types, and 
give exact and correct impreſſions of the manuſcripts ; ſince 
his attempt offers many advantages, ſuch as the celerity of 1 
labour, the facility of procuring a great number of copies, 1 

and the low price at which they might be purchaſed; if, at | 
the ſame time, thoſe who are well inſiructed in Mahometan 
literature be employed to correct the proofs ; on theſe condi- 
rions, we cannot but ſupport the ant in an enterprise ſo 
Brilliant and meritorious. 

Beſides this legal deciſion of the Mouphiy, the miniſter 
engaged alſo the principal Oz/emas to give their opinion; 
and ſix of the Ex-Cagi-Aſters of Roumilia and Anatolia, 
Damad-gade Efendy, Mirza- Sade Efendy, Ab@ullab Efendy, 
Feygullab Efendy, Salib Efendy, and Durry Efendy ; the 
two Cazi-Afers in office, Es-Seyyid-Mobammed Efendy ] 

and Mouflapha Efendy; five of the Ex-1/ambol-Cadifſys, bt 
Selim Efendy, Is/hak Efendy, Abd'ur Rahmann Efendy, bf! : 
Scheykb-2ads Mohammed Efendy, and Ts/fhak-zade Efendy; q 
the 1fambol-Cadiffy in office, Zulaly Efendy; and the i 
Nakitul-Ejcbraf, or chief of the Emirs, Zein an, hs | 

Efendy, gave their approbation. in writing. 1 

In conſequence of theſe opinions, Amed III granted a a 

Kbatiy Scherif for the eſtabliſhment of an office for print- 

ing. The preamble of this remarkable edict mentions 

the ineſtimable advantages of. writing : that by this are 

Fe the principles of law and religion, and all na- 

4 B 2 tional 
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tional improvements ; hence the people are inſtructed, and 
letters and ſciences tranſmitted from one generation to 
another: it aſſerts alſo, that beſides the productions of the 
ancient philoſophers, the Eaſt, reckoning from the happy 
epoch of the riſing of the ſun of Iſlamiſm, abounded in 
various works of erudition, but principally in thoſe which 
related to the word of God, to the oral laws of the Pro. 
phet, and to the religious legiſlation ; that all theſe works, 
to which fo many Ozul#mas and men of letters devoted 
their lives and labours, were calculated to procure for 
mankind temporal proſperity and eternal recompence; 
that by the revolutions of time, and the viciſſitudes of 
humanity, this immenſe number of manuſcripts had un- 
dergone the deſtiny common to all earthly things; that 
they had periſhed by the ravages of fire, by the calami- 
ties of war, by the devaſtation of cities, but particularly 
in the diſaſtrous time of N/inguis Khan, the ſcourge of 
the Eaſt; of He/akeox, the deſtroyer of Baghdad; and of 
the Chriſtian princes, who expelled the Mahometans from 
different parts of Spain : that after the irreparable loſs of 
ſo many public and private libraries, a great number of 
works, particularly the moſt voluminous, exiſted only in 
a very {mall number of copies; that few had the patience 
to tranſcribe them, and ſtill fewer were able to copy them 
exactly; ſo that the ſcarcity and high price of correct and 
perfect manuſcripts impeded exceedingly the propaga- 
tion of letters and ſciences: that to remedy this evil the 
Sultan had taken into conſideration the memoir of Said 
and Ibrahim, and authorized them, by virtue of a Fetbꝛa 
from the Mouphty (which is cited at length in the edict) 
to eſtabliſh an office for printing, and to give to the pub- 
lic all thoſe works which treat of philoſophy, medicine, 

aſtronomy) 
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ia geography, hiſtory, or any other ſcience what- 
ever, except the canonical volumes, that is, the Corr an, 


the Hadi/s (the oral laws of the Prophet) their commen- 
taries, Teffr, and the volumes on juriſprudence ; that in 
fine the Sultan congratulated himſelf that an eſtabliſn- 
ment of this nature had been reſerved by Providence for 
his glorious reign; and that he doubted not of obtaining 
the accumulated bleſſings of his ſubjects, and of all fu- 
ture Mufſulmen. The Khatt'y Scherif concluded by ex- 
horting the two printers to devote their united endea- 
vours to this enterprize; to pay the greateſt attention to 
the correction of the ſheets, for which object the Sultan 
appointed, by the title of cenſors, the magiſtrates Ita 
Efendy, Ex-Cady of Conſtantinople; Sahbib Efendy, Ex-Cady 
of Salonica; E/F ad Efendy, Ex-Cady of Galata; and Mouſſa 
Efendy, Scheykh of the order of Mewlewys, and chief of the 
Houſe of the ſame order in the ſuburb Cafim-Pa/cha, 
This edict is dated the th of Zilcade 1139, which anfwers 
to the 5th of July 1727. 
To render this dN as N as poſſible, the 
printers were ordered to place the bat Scherif of the 
Sultan, the Feihwa of the Moupbty, and the Takrizs or 
approbation of the principal Oz/emas, at the beginnin g of 
Wannx-Couly, the firft book which was printed. Notwith- 
{ſtanding the activity of Baſmadiy Ibrahim, and the zeal of 
the minifter, fifteen works were only printed at this preſs; 
of which, however, a great number of copies were taken, 


They were the following: 
1. Two volumes of Wann-Couly, an Arabian dictionary. 


2. Two volumes of PEW. A Perſian dice 
LORE 
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3. Two volumes of Naima, which treat of the hiſtory 
of the Othoman family from the year 1591 till 1659. 

4. Two volumes of Raſcbid, who continued the ſame 
hiſtory till 1728. | 

5. One volume of ene eee W means A 
view of the world. It is a geographical deſcription, with 
an hiſtorical abſtract of almoft all the Eaſt. This work, 
which contains both geographical charts, and a dif. 
courſe on the mathematics, and on the elements of Eu- 
clid, was written by the celebrated K2atib T/cheleby. . 

6. In one volume, Takwim-Tewarikb, or a chronolo- 
gical table of all the monarchs and great men of the 
Eaſt, from the creation till 1732, by the ſame Keaz 
T)cheleby. 

7. In one volume, Jæubbfethꝰ een this is a de- 
ſcription of the White Sea, with the hiſtory of all the 
maritime expeditions of the Othomans to the year 1655. 
It treats of the principles of navigation, and of the neceſ- 
ſary regulations in the admiralty, and was mo. written 
by Keatib-T/cheleby. 

8. In one volume, Gulſcben' y-Khoulifa : this is an hiſ- 
torical abſtract of the Khaliphs, and the different Mahome- 
tan dynaſties, from 744 till 1643, by Nas mi gad“. 

9. In one volume, Tarithb-Timour, or the hiſtory of 
Timour, by the ſame author. 

10. In one volume, Tariꝶb- Mir, or the een of 
Egypt: it mentions only the conqueſt of this kingdom by 
Selim I, and was written by Subbeily, 

11. In one volume Tarith-Aghwaniyann, or the hiſtory 
of the Agbwanns, with an hiſtorical. abridgment of the 
houſe of Safewy, or Sopbhis of Perſia. 


12. In 
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12. In one volume Taritb-Boſna, or the hiſtory of 
Boſnia: it mentions only the wars from 1736 to 1739. 

13. In one volume Tariłæb-ul- Hindu e or an hif- 

torical abſtract of the Weſt Indies. | 

14. In one volume Feyouzarth-Miknati 72 Ive : this wink 
deſcribes the properties of the nn and 18 ule of na 
compaſs. : 

15. In one volume OnſouPul-Hikem, or the 1 of 
philoſophy : this is a ſmall treatiſe which explains the 
different forms of government, the principal maxims of 
a good adminiſtration, and the military art according to 
European tactics. I ſhall give the ſubſtance of this eflay 
in my obſervations at the end of the Military Code. 

The five laſt are the works of the printer Baſmadiy 
Ibrahim, who was a man of learning, and whoſe zeal 
prompted him to diffuſe European knowledge among the 
Mahometans. He printed alſo two large charts, ane of the 
Black Sea, the other of the Caſpian. Beſides the com- 
mon benefits of his enterprize, he:enjoyed different proofs 
of the bounty of the ſtate. He had a military fief, 77 * — 8 
and a ſalary of ninety-nine aſpres a day: ; 

The preſs was kept employed during eighteen years; 8 
but the death of its author, in 1746, ſix years after that 
of his aſſociate, cauſed it to be neglected and forgotten. 
Mahmoud 1, and the Grand-Vesir Teryaky ElHadib Mo- 
hammed Paſcha, were deſirous of ſupporting. it; but the 
difficulty of finding a man ſo intelligent and zealous as 
Baſmadiy Ibrabim, ſuſpended the neceſſary efforts of go- 
vernment ; and when the object was once loſt ſight of, it 
was treated by ſucceeding Vezirs with the utmoſt negli 


gence, and the preſs remained totall 90 e till the Ne 
ſent reign. | 50 
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All the books which were printed are to be found in 
the public libraries; but for ſome years they have been 
rarely met with at the bookſellers, and are ſold at almoſt 

double their firſt price, which was an hundred and twenty 
piaſtres, or about ten guineas, the whole collection. It is 
not without difficulty that I procured them for the pur- 
poſe of connecting them with the manuſcripts which form 
the annals of the empire, 8&c. I have already mentioned 
that it was the peruſal of theſe volumes which gave me, 
in 1764, the firſt idea of my preſent undertaking, added to 
the encouragement of Mr. Gu/tavus de Celjing, then En- 
voy Extraordinary from Sweden to Conflantinople, and 
now Preſident of the Royal Council of Commerce at 
Stockholm. I am happy in an opportunity of bearing my 
teſtimony to his talents for lierature, and to his amiable 
qualities, and of * him this * tribute of * 
gratitude. 

In the reign of O/man III the ani granted the li- 
berty of printing to Kusſcbui- Ibrahim, the pupil of Ba- 
madjy-IJbrabim; but he printed only a ſecond edition of 
Wann-Couly, which was publiſhed in 1757 : as he ſtudied 
the law, and hoped to advance himſelf in the order of the 
Cadys, he adhered to that more honourable and lucrative 
purſuit, and entirely abandoned printing. 
Abdul Hamed I wiſely revived the preſs by a new 

Kbat?-y-Scherif, dated the 18th Reb&u/-Ahbr 1198 (12 March 
1784). This new edict reſembles the firſt in explaining the 
advantages of printing, mentions its eſtabliſhment under 
Abmed III, laments its having been neglected, both after 
the death of Ba/madjy-Ibrahim, and by the reſignation of 
Kutſchuk-Ibrahim, and excuſes in ſome degree the inatten- 


tion of preceding monarchs, particularly Moyfapha, III, 
| on 
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on account of the commotions in his reign: it names as 
directors of the printing- office the Bey/ikdjy, or grand 
vice- chancellor Mohammed Raſcbid Efendy, and Abmed 
Waſif Efendy, hiſtoriographer of the empire; it autho- 
rizes them to obtain from the widow of the laſt printer 
the types, and all the inſtruments belonging to the preſs; | 
and enjoins them to attend carefully to the impreſſion of 
every work relative to hiſtory, the ſciences, and the belles 
lettres, &c. but not to touch the canonical volumes, which 
are prohibited in this as in the former patent. 

This edict grants alſo to the two Efendys, who are. di- 
rectors, an excluſive privilege ; it gives them an abſolute 
liberty of employing whatever perſons they pleaſe ; im- 
poſes a tax of an aſpre. for every ten ſheets, to be paid 
into the treaſury of the imperial Was, upon all the co- 
pies, either in Turkiſh, Perſian, or Arabic; and forbids 
them to ſell any book which has not the ſeal of the offi- 
cer appointed to collect this public tax. Far from requeſt- 
ing the advantages granted to the two firſt printers, the 
directors of their own accord offered theſe conditions, hop- 
ing that a moderate tax in favour of the Ya#fs would 
perſuade the Sultan and his ſucceſſors to Patronize the 
eſtabliſhment. Fe 03 

Thus, during three years, an office for printing has 
been eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople, and employed in pre- 
paring an edition of the latter part of the Othoman hiſ- 
tory. The nation is indebted for this attempt to the zeal 
and intelligence of the Grand- Vegir Hamid-Khalil Paſcha, 
Who two years afterward experienced a moſt deplorable 
fate. Endowed with eminent talents, this miniſter ob- 
tained the firſt dignity in the empire by his merit alone; 
free from the prejudices of his country, he was ſenſible 
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of the neceſſity of a general reform, and was induſtrious 
in promoting it. The confidence with which he honoured 


mae; after fourteen years of private intimacy, and my ac. 


quaintance with his zeal, ability, and great deſigns, make 
me conclude, that if he had been ſeconded by fortune, or 
had not precipitated the execution of his plan, he would 
at leaſt have begun reforms which he deeply meditated 
when only in a ſubordinate ſituation of the miniſtry. 


VII. Of the Sepulchral Chapels which contain the Remains 
of the Sultan, See 


Theſe chapels are called T#rbes, and are 5 edifices 
near the imperial moſques. Each Sultan generally builds 
one for himſelf and his children. If any one during his 
reign has neglected this precaution, he chooſes at his death 
one of the Turbes of his anceſtors; but his choice is ſub- 
ject to the will of his ſucceſſor, who often orders him to 
be buried in another chapel. The Palide-Sultanas, or 
queens-dowager, have alſo a right to build Twrbes, which 
may ſerve both for the interment of the Sultans and for 
that of the princes and princefles of their family. In theſe 
the bodies are interred, and over the grave, ſimply covered 
with earth, is erected a kind of canopy, Saundouca, of plain 
wood, covered with a rich ſtuff embroidered with gold, and 
ornamented with verſes of the Cour ann; to the part over 
the head is generally applied a piece of the ancient veils of 
the Keab of Mecca, or of the Prophet's ſepulchre at Me- 
dina : moſt of theſe monuments are ſurrounded with a 
kind of rails, adorned with mother of pearl; thoſe of the 


monarchs 
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monarchs and princes of the blood are diſtinguiſhed by a 
muſlin turban laid upon the head of the tomb. 
At Conſtantinople there are at e 2 of theſe 


imperial Twrbes : 
I. That of Mohammed IL, the conqueror of Conſtanti- 


nople. See the Zath plate. 
2. That of the Yalide-Sultana Alime {-Khanim, mother of 


Mohammed II. 
3. That of the Palids-Sultana Gul-Babbar-KbaMtiuing 
mother of Bayegid IT. On each ſide are the tombs of her 
two daughters, whom ſhe had by Mohammed IT. See the 
35th plate. Some national hiſtorians aſſert, that this Vu- 
lidb- Sultana was a French princeſs. They pretend that 
ſhe was taken by an Othoman privateer in the Archipelago, 
in a ſhip ſailing to the coaſt of Jeruſalem ; that being taken 
to Conſtantinople, ſhe ſubmitted to the laws of captivity, 
and was ranked among the firſt ladies in the ſeraglio; that 
ſhe had the honour to aſcend the bed of Mohammed Il, and, 
beſides other children, to bear Bayesid Il, his ſucceſſor. It 
is this opinion reſpecting the birth of Gul. Babbar-Nbatunn, 
rather than the alliance between Francis I and Suleyman I, 
againſt Charles V, which at preſent perſuades the whole 
nation that the houſe of BOUrBOIFT 1s allied to the Othoman 

family. 
4. That of Bayesid Il, ſurnamed Wely, or the Saint. 
5. That of Selim J; near his mauſoleum is that of the 
Valide-Sultana Haza Khatunn, mother of Suleyman' I, and 
thoſe of different princes and princeſſes of the blood. 
6. That of Suleyman I. In the ſame T1rbs reſt the re- 
mains of Szlzyman Il, of Abmed I, of Khottrrem-Sultana, 
mother of Selim N, of Dil-A/chub-Sultana, mother of Su- 
40 2 leyman 
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lkeyman Il, and of various princes and princeſſes of the 
blood. 

F. That of Selim Il, near which is the n e of Nour- 
Banou-Sultana, mother of Mourad III, and celebrated by the 
name of 4/tika-Yalide, which ſignifies the old mother. 

8. That of Mourad III, where reſts the body of Safiye- 
Sultan a, mother of Mohammed III. 

9. That of Mohammed III. Here is alſo the monument 
of Khanndann-S$ultana, mother of Ahmed I. 

10. The Turbé, known by the name of Schahzade-Tyr- 
befſy, where all the children of Mourad III are buried. 
11. That of Mouſtapha I. In the ſame chapel reſt the 
bodies of the Yalide-Su/tana his mother, of Ibrahim I, and of 
many princes and princeſſes of the blood. Theſe five laſt 
Turbes are in the exterior precinct of Saint-Sopbia. 

132. That of Aumed T7: around his mauſoleum are thoſe 
of O/mam Il, of Mourad IV, and of Mah-Peiker-Keuſſem- 
Sultana, mother of Mourad I and Ibrahim ; this prin- 
ceſs is known by the epithet of Palidi-y-Makrouls, which 
means the maſſacred Yalide, on account of her deplorable 
end amidſt the tumults of Conſtantinople in 1651. 

13. That of the Yalide-Terkbann-Sultana, mother of Mo- 
hammed Ir, and foundreſs of the moſque Teny-dieamy. 
This Turbé, the moſt conſiderable of them all, contains 
the bodies of Mohammed I, of Mouflapha Il, of A- 
med II, of Mahmoud I, of Oſman II, of Salibba-Sultana, 
mother of Mabmoud J, and of many princes and princeſſes 
of the blood. See the 36th plate. 

14. That of the Yalide Rabid- Gulnouſeh-Sultana, mother 
of Mouſtapha IT and of Ahmed I, and foundreſs of the 
moſque Yalide-djeamiſy. 
= 6 15. That 


Oſman III. 


16. That of Mouapba III. His children are buried by his 


ſide. See the 31ſt and 37th plates, of which one repreſents 
the outſide, and the other the infide of the monument. 

And, 17. That of Ad'ul-Hamid 1, where many children 
of the preſent reigning monarch are interred. 

Brouſfe, the ancient capital of the empire, contains the 
bodies of the fix firſt Sultans of this family : they are in 
three Turbes; I. that of Gumuſ/ch-Coubbe, in which are 
interred O/-an 1 and Orthann J; 2. that of Djikirke, in 
which are Mourad I, Bayegid I, and Mourad IT; and, 3. that 
of Yeſ/chil-Imareth, which contains the body of Mobam- 


med J; theſe ancient tombs exhibit the greateſt ſimplicity, 


particularly that of Oman J, as may be ſeen in the 38th 
plate. 

The walls of thoſe at Conſtantinople are covered in the 
inſide with ſquare pieces of china, and ornamented with 
inſcriptions in large characters of gold: theſe are common- 
Iy verſes in honour of the Prophet, Medb-Mobammed, com- 
poſed by a blind Arab, named Burdé, who, by his poetic 
genius, became celebrated throughout all the Eaſt. The 
candles at the extremities of each monument are very ſel- 
dom lighted, but the lamps ſuſpended from the roofs in 
the form of luſtres are kept burning every night. 


Each Turbe has four or ſix keepers, by the name of 


 Turbidar, and ten or fifteen old men, whoſe office is to 
recite every morning the Cour ann throughout, for the 
repoſe of the ſouls whoſe bodies are there buried. As each 
of them muſt repeat two or [three of the thirty diviſions, 
jus y, of this facred volume, they are called Dius V Kba- 
nann, that is, the reciters of the ſacred chapters. 


Thoſe 
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15. That of the LV alidi-Schebſourwar-Sultana, mother of 
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Thoſe Sultans whoſe devotion has prompted them to 
tranſcribe with their own hands the Cour” ann, always or- 
der their copy to be depoſited in the 7urbe where they are 
interred : the Turbédars are proud of ſhewing them, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Mohammed II and Abmed III, becauſe 
they are written completely, and ſigned with the hands of 
theſe princes: they keep alſo a certain number of copies 
of the Cour ann to put into the hands of thoſe Muſſulmen 
who viſit theſe Turbes, and wiſh to pray for the ſouls of 
the departed monarchs. Some repair thither from affec- 
tion and gratitude, particularly the officers of the ſeraglio, 
who have been perſonally engaged in the ſervice of the 
Sultans, princes, Yalides-Sultanas, &c.; others from a pure 
motive of devotion and reſpect for the memory of the ſo- 
vereigns, conſidered during their reign as the Khaliphs 
and vicars of the Prophet. | 

Hence the Mahometans pay frequent and pious homage 
at theſe Turbes, particularly at thoſe of Bayezid II, of Mo- 
hammed Il, of Selim J, and Suleyman J; at that of the firſt 
on account of his reputation for piety and virtue ; at thoſe 
of the reſt, in conſequence of their having rendered their 
reigns illuſtrious by their wiſdom and military exploits. 
Theſe tombs are daily viſited, but the crowd is greater on 
the thirty nights of Ramazann, and more particularly on 
the ſeven facred nights already mentioned: the nation, 
eſpecially the nobles and officers of the court, diſcharge 
this duty moſt attentively on the forty firſt days after the 
Sultan's death; the new monarch is always anxious to ap- 
pear exemplary on this occaſion. Mourad [II viſited regu- 
larly twice a week, on Mondays and Thurſdays, the Tb 
of his father Selim II: the Sultans repair frequently to 
theſe Turbes, commonly incognito, and recite prayers at 

two 
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two or three of them on the ſame day, give preſents to 
the Turbedars, and alms to the poor: theſe acts of de- 
votion are moſt attended to at the epoch of direful events, 
public calamities, and important enterprizes. The ſo- 


vereigns then publicly implore the interceſſion of their 
anceſtors and of the ſaints, but particularly of Eby-Eyub- 


Enffary. 


It has been already mentioned that this Eyub, one of the | 


Prophet's diſciples, died in 48 (668), under the walls of 
Conſtantinople, during the celebrated expedition of prince 
Ye2id, ſon of Mwuawiye I, againſt the Lower-Empire. The 
_ pretended miraculous manner in which his tomb was diſ- 
covered ſome weeks after the conqueſt of that city, under 
Mohammed Il, augmented in the higheſt degree the pre- 
vious opinion of his ſanctity. Ack-SchemSud-dinn, one of 
this Sultan's favourite Schey#bs, thought he ſaw in a dream 
a celeſtial being, who deſcribed to him the place where the 
remains of this holy Muffulman were depoſited ; afſuring 
him, as a proof of this revelation, that he ſhould there 
diſcover a ſpring of water, and a Hebrew inſcription on a 
plate of marble. When he awoke, the Schey&b went im- 
mediately to communicate his viſion to the Sultan, who 
ordered that the place ſhould be directly ſearched. Chance 
or impoſture diſcovered a plate of white marble, and a 
ſpring of water: this was ſufficient to render the ſpot ſa- 
cred, as the burying-place of Eby-Eyub. Mobammed II 
built there a magnificent Turbè, and near it a large moſque, 
Which, together with an extenſive ſuburb that ſoon ſprung 
up around theſe buildings, were called by the — 
of the ſaint. 


— 


When the Turbe was finiſhed, the Sultan viſited it in 


great pomp; and after ſome prayers, Ack-Schemgud-dinn, 
attended 
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attended by the principal Ou/#mas, girded Mohammed 17 
with a ſuperb ſabre, in the ſame manner as, in 1342, the 
Khaliph Amed IX had done to Meltk-Men/our, on his ele- 
vation to the throne of Egypt. Since that time all the ſuc. 
ceſſors of Mohammed II have practiſed that ceremony, 
which ſupplies the place of a coronation. It is obſeryed 
on the fifth or ſixth day after their acceſſion to the throne, 
and always in the ſame T#rbe : hence this ſepulchral cha- 
pel acquires, in the public opinion, a ſanctity above even 
that of the imperial T#yrbes. A prodigious crowd reſort to 
it; the chapel is open day and night, and two lights, placed 
at the two extremities of the tomb, are kept continually 
burning. The pious homage which the Mahometans of 
both ſexes pay to the remains of this ſaint are almoſt al- 
ways attended with offerings of filver, aloes, ambergris, 
but particularly of white wax. It is a part of their devo- 
tion to drink of the water found at the foot of the tomb, 
of which a well is formed within the Tarbé. Near the 
head is a ſtandard covered with green cloth, a ſymbol of 
the ſaint's condition, who was one of the enſigns of the 
Prophet, and afterward of the Khaliph Mwuatwiye I. See 
the 40th Plate. 

This Turbé, and the chapel in the ſeraglio which con- 
tains the relicks of the Arabian legiſlator, are the only 
places in the capital from which opinion rigorouſly ex- 
cludes the Chriſtians, and all thoſe who are not the fol- 
lowers of Mobammed. My endeavours to gain admittance 
were always fruitleſs; and thoſe noblemen who had the 
power of introducing me were the firſt to adviſe me to 
renounce my project, that I might not expoſe myſelf to 
the inſults of fanaticiſm. I engaged however Mahometan 

painters 
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painters to take ſketches of them, which they did ſecretly, 


and at repeated trials. 

It has been obſerved that the per Turbes contain 
only the bodies of the Sultans, of their children, and' of 
their mothers the Yalide-Sultanas. The Cadinns, and all 
the female ſlaves who conſtitute the Harem of the ſeraglio, 


have a private burying-place almoſt in the centre of the 


city: it is ſurrounded by high iron rails. In that corner 


of it next the public road, the reigning Sultan, as a proof 
of great affection, ordered the Grand-Vegir Silibdar Sey- 


yid Mohammed Paſcha to be buried: this event happened 
in 1779, and excited no ſmall aſtoniſhment among the 
people. 

To conclude theſe obſervations on the various edifices 
erected near the moſques, I ſhall further remark, that ſome 
of theſe temples ſupport alſo hotels, under the name of 
Mibhman-khane, or Muſafir-kbane, deſtined for indigent 
travellers : others contain public baths, where the poor 
purify themſelves, without any other expenſe than that of 
bleſſing the memory of their pious benefactors. 

Beſides theſe primitive foundations, any Muffulman may 
contribute to their ſupport or improvement by a new do- 
nation, which is added to the old. Every perſon in good 
circumſtances is under this obligation, but eſpecially the 
Sultans, who can, however, employ for this purpoſe only 
what they ſave, or acquire by the fortune of war. The 
public money deſtined for the exigencies of the ſtate muſt 
not be ſo applied: hence moſt of the imperial moſques, 
and of the charitable foundations, have been eſtabliſhed by 
royal conquerors. The fortune of war obliges them in a 
peculiar manner to attend to whatever regards public wor- 
ſhip, the inſtruction of youth, and the relief of the poor. 
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wo THE RELIGIOUS CODE. 
HI. Of the Wakfs, or Funds. 


This important article, which reſpects religion and civil 
policy, requires to be explained ſomewhat at large. 

All the property conſecrated to the uſe of the temples, 
or other pions foundations, bear the general denomina- 
tion of Vai, commonly called Vatouf: this word, which 
means ceſſion, reſignation, depoſit, conveys in its general 
acceptation the idea of ſomething facred, of an object de- 
voted to the cauſe of humanity and public worſhip, by 
piety and a love of God. Theſe Va are divided into 
three claſſes : the firſt comprehends thoſe of the moſques, 
which conſtitute, it may be ſaid, the eccleſiaftical property 
of the nation; the ſecond, the public Van, or funds for 
the relief of the poor; the third, the common Fakfs which 
are held under the authority of the moſques. 

1. The Vai of the moſques are all the moveable and 
immoveable property belonging to them, whether for their 
perpetual maintenance, or for the ſupport of the miniſters 
who perform fervice in them. Every founder may regu- 
late the diſpoſat of his property as he pleaſes, and provide 
for its being economically managed: he gives the ma- 
nagement of it, Tewoliperh, to ſome perſon, under the name 
of Mutezelly, or VNeily Man,, which ſignifies director, ad- 
miniſtrator ; but he ſubmits his conduct to the inſpection, 
Nazareth, of a ſuperior officer called Nagir, to whom the 
Mutewelly muſt give an exact account of his adminiſtration 
twice or at leaſt once a year; ds is a general rule for all 
the Mahometan temples. 

The imperial moſques are under the in ſpection of the 
firſt perſonages in the empire. Mohammed II, Selim 1, 

| Suleyman 
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Suleyman J, eſtabliſhed as perpetual Nazzr of their moſques | 
the Grand-Yezir, and as Mutewelly the Harem-Kthayaſſy 
of his hotel. Bayezid IT and Ahmed I appointed the Moupbiy 
to be Nasir of their moſques; an ; and as Mwutewellys the one 
choſe the firſt ſteward, K2haya, of this chief of the Ouls- 
mas, and the other the firſt officer of the cuſtoms at Con- 
ftantinople. 
All the other ſovereizns kiave committed the inſpedtion 
of the moſques and their Vat, firſt to the Capou-Aghafy, 
afterward to the Kislar-Agbaſh, the former of whom is 
the chief of the white and the latter of the black eu- 
nuchs in the ſeraglio. The Capou-Aghaſſy was formerly 
the grand-maſter of the Sultan's houſhold, and the princi- 
pal officer of the palace. Being in the perſonal ſervice of 
the Sultan, and fixed in the ſeraglio for life, he was pre- 
ferred to the Grand-Yegir and the Moupbiy, becauſe the 
ſovereigns could more eaſily overlook his conduct, and ſee 
that the annual ſavings from their Ya#fs were depoſited in 
the ſeraglio: but the depredations committed by ſome 
chiefs of the white eunuchs, and their ſubſtitutes, deprived 
them, under Mourad III, of this important office. In t;9grt 
it was conferred upon the K/2/ar-Agbgfjy, who is the firſt 
keeper of the Harem of the ſovereign and of all the 
princes of the blood: this augmented the dignity of that 
officer, and infenſibly gave him the pre-eminence even 
over the Capou-Agbaſſy. Mourad III entruſted him alſo 
with the general management of all the Yakfs founded by 
his anceſtors, whether for the ſupport of the Keabe of 
Mecca, and the Prophet's ſepulchre at Meding, or for the 
ſubſiſtence of the poor of thoſe cities. Since that time 
the £2/ar-Agbaſs have enjoyed the diſtinguiſhed title of 
4D2  _Harameimnit- 
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Harameinn'uſch-/cherifeinn Nagiry, that is „inſpectors of 
the Van, of the two holy cities. 
The founders of the common moſques, and of the fim- 


ple Me/59jids, follow preciſely the ſame rules in the ma- 


nagement of them: ſome appoint for ever either the 
Grand-Yezir or the Capou-Aghaſſy, or one of the firſt of. 
ficers of the ſtate, whether civil or political, as Nazirs 
of their temples; others prefer the firſt among the Oule- 
mas, as the Mouphty, the two Casiaſers, the Hambol. 
Efendiſſy, 8c. or the common magiſtrate, Molla, Cady, 
Naib, of the city in which they build their temples : but 
moſt of theſe public benefactors imitate the Sultans in ap- 
pointing the Kislar-Agbaſß of the ſeraglio. They fancy 
that they truſt the general inſpection of their Ya#fs to the 
ſovereign himſelf, in the perſon of the firſt officer of his 
palace, who poſſeſſes the confidence of his maſter, and 


who preſides over almoſt all the religious foundations of 


the imperial family. 
As to the adminiſtration, Terwliyeth, mY founder may 


" beſtow it on whom he pleaſes : ſome difpoſe of it in fa- 
vour of the ſubaltern officers; others entruſt it even to 
the miniſters of the temples, Scheyibs, mam, &c.; others 
refer it to the diſpoſal of the Nazir himſelf. 

All theſe grants, whether of princes or ſubjects, are 
made by a juridical act in one of the courts of the empire, 
becauſe the Mahometan magiſtrates always diſcharge at 
the ſame time the office of a notary. After this firſt form, 
the inſtrument, Ya#jye, is regiſtered by an expreſs order of 
government, in the office of the Defrerdarie, Defterdar- 
Capouſſy, which is in the department of the miniſter of the 
finances. Of the thirty-three offices which compoſe it, 


three are entirely appropriated to theſe Mag. The firſt, 
called 


. 
7 
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called Haremeinn-Moubaſſebeſſy-Calemy, is deſtined for thoſe 
of all the imperial moſques, as well as of all the temples 
of Conflantinople and the European provinces : the ſecond, 
Haremeinn-Moucatedſſy-Calemy, is for the Wakfs of all the 
provinces in Aſia and Africa: the third, Kwi/chuk-Ewcaf- 
Moubaſebeſy-Calemy, is chiefly for the inns, Imareth, be- 
longing to all the temples in general. In the two firit of- 
fices are preſerved the regiſters of the Vałſß of the two 

Arabian cities, and of moſt of the private foundations which 
are unconnected with the moſques. 

Theſe forms, indiſpenſable for the perpetual manage- 
ment of the primitive Y7a4f5 conſecrated by the founders 
to the ſupport whether of the temples or their miniſters, 
are equally obſerved with regard to the ſubſequent FWakfs, 
which are continually added by the piety of princes and 
opulent citizens. But in theſe new foundations the donor 
may truſt the management of his bounty either to the 
Nazirs and Mutewellys of the ſame temples, or appoint a 
private perſon to take care of it. 

Some make themſelves the Mutewellys of their Tag; 
the text we have already ſeen gives them that privilege : 
theſe pious liberalities are then called F/akj-Me/chrouta, a 
conditional gift. They can alſo appoint their children or 
near relations Muterpellys, and eſtabliſh at pleaſure that 
order of ſucceſſion in which the management of their pro- 
perty ſhall perpetually deſcend : this kind of donation is 
called Wakj-Meſchrouta' 'y-ewladiyeth, a conditional gift of 
filiation. 

The common object of thefe diſpoſals is to Te a 
portion of property from the prodigality of legal heirs, and 
from the Sultan's arbitrary law of confiſcation, which 
reaches the poſſeſſions of the nobles and public officers. 


But 
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But this evaſion, which has been practiſed for ſome time 
by thoſe moſt expoſed to this tyrannical law, often deceives 
their intentions, and fails in promoting their ſecret and in 
ſome degree legitimate purpoſes. The advantages reſerved 
for their children as Mutewe/lys ariſe from a portion of 
the revenue of theſe Fatfs, which the founder leaves in 
fact to the Mutewelty, though apparently for charitable 
uſes. They are on the principle of common wills, by 
which every citizen has a right to leave to whom he pleaſes 
a part of his property, as far as a third, always by the title 
of teſtamentary executor, Vaſß, and with an injunction to 
apply it to pious uſes. By means of this form, which is 
indiſpenſable, the legatee proves his right in a legal man- 
ner, receives the legacy, and diſpoſes of it as he pleaſes. 
Thus, when a public officer dies or is diſgraced, if the 
Sultan commands the confiſcation of his property, the na- 
ture and amount of his Ya#fs are examined; and the ad- 
vantages, however ſmall, which are reſerved for his family, 

are without ſcruple adjudged to the Sultan's treaſury, ex- 
cepting always the portion really devoted to the On or 


other pious foundations. 


Whatever be the nature of the nal, the property may 
be of any kind, either moveable or immoveable. The 
fovereigns apply ſometimes to this purpoſe part of their 
demeſnes, which, once converted into Van, remain for 
ever appropriated to the temples or pious eſtabliſnments to 
which they have been conſecrated. The revenues of theſe 
Wakfs ariſe from the impoſts and public charges to which 
this demeſne property is ſubject, which conſiſts of an im- 
menſe number of cities, towns, diſtricts, and lands, in the 
different provinces of the empire. 


The 
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The management of this claſs of Vais is preciſely the 
ſame as that of the other demeſire property, and of what- 
ever conſtitutes the ordinary revenue of the ſtate. Under 
the ſix firſt Sultans theſe fiſcal adminiſtrations were per- 
formed by commiſſion, Emanetd; wider Mohammed II 
they were let out to farm, Itisam: the engagement was 
always annual, hence it is called Mowcared. The gover- 
nors of provinces, and the nobles, had the fole privilege of 
taking theſe lands, under the title of Mu7e2im, which ſig- 
nifies farmer or tenant. Some let them to under-tenants; 
others kept them in their own hands, and indulged but 
too frequently the moſt tyrannical avarice. The inhabitants 
of the royal domains, experienced no Km lenity —_ 
the other ſubjects of the empire. 

Theſe horrible depredations 8 government, in 
1695, under the reign of Meu/tapha Il, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Erand-Vegir Elmaſs Mohammed Paſcha, to con- 
vert the annual farms, both with regard to the demeſne 
lands and the public property, into farms for life, by the 

name of Malitiane. The advantage of the people and the 
provinces was the chief motive of this change. It was in- 
tended to render the farmers more zealous and faithful. 
Equally advantageous to the fate and the tenants, this new 
ſyſtem obliged them to pay in advance the price of their 
acquiſition, and to account for an annual rent to the public 
treafury. The firſt ſans bears the name of Maſly-muadjele, 
the entrance money; and the annual rent that of Mal y- 
muedjele, or Mal'y-miry, the poſterior or royal money. At 

the farmer's death his Ma/iti/ane was revertible to the ſtate, 
but during his life he enjoyed it with all its advantages. He 


might either manage the property himſelf, or have it taken 


care of for him, or even let it out by the year. He had 
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alſo the power of transferring it to his male children, or 
to other perſons, by obſerving certain legal forms: but in 
this caſe the inſtrument of his leaſe provided that it ſnould 
always be alienated in favour of opulent perſons, friends 
of humanity and juſtice, and of known integrity. The act 
of reſignation, ſubject to new claims from the public 
treaſury, muſt always receive the ſanction of the two Cagi- 
aſkers in office. At each change the Grand-Yegir and the 
miniſter of finances have alſo conſiderable demands, under 
the title of Calemiye, which means right of office : a de- 
tail of this will be given in the fiſcal laws, which make a 
part of the Political Code: it is mentioned here only to 
give an idea of that adminiſtration, which was afterward 
adopted for a great part of the demeſne Wakjs. 
Mouſtapba IT had a project of extending this plan of the 
Malikianes to all the Ya#fs of his anceſtors ; but, prevented 
by various political conſiderations, he was content with 
ſuppreſſing the ſpirit of plunder, which had become almoſt 
general among the annual farmers. Amed III, his bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor, followed his example: he confirmed 
the ſame regulations, and teſtified the greateſt repugnance 
at converting theſe Vas into farms for life; he even 
denounced anathemas againſt thoſe who ſhould ever form 
or execute this project. Mahmoud I and O/man Ill re- 
ſpected this opinion; but Mouſtapha IIl, who poſſeſſed 
a ſuperior underſtanding, paid leſs attention to the ana- 
themas of his father than to the welfare of the demeſne 
Wakfs, and converted into farms for life, under the name 
of Malikiane'y-Haremeinn, the greateſt part of thoſe which 
were governed by the Kislar-Agbaſſy. The edict which 
eſtabliſhed this new ſyſtem was publiſhed in 1759, under 


the adminiſtration of the celebrated Raghib Mohammed 
| Paſcha. 
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Paſeba. This Grand-Vezir judiciouſly gave the inſpection 
of all that part of the demeſne a#fs to the miniſter of the 
finances, as being more capable than the chief of the black 
eunuchs of preventing ho 2 of the farmers or 
their ſubſtitutes. 
This prudent plan however. was followed only ide 
the reign of Mou/ftapha III. At his acceſſion, Aba"ut 
Hamid 1, in compliance with the requeſt of the officers of © 
the ſeraglio, re-eſtabliſhed the Ki2/ar-Agbaſy in his pri- 
mitive rights; ſo that he enjoyed, with the diſtinction at- 
tending his general adminiſtration, a conſiderable revenue, 
which was occaſionally augmented by the n or trans 
fer of theſe demeſne Wakfs. | 

No adminiſtrator, whether Nazir. or r Mutewelly, ou ght 
to appropriate to his own uſe any portion of the Wakfs 
entruſted to his care. His office is conſidered as without 
emolument, agreeably to the founder's example, who ſa- 
crifices a part of his property through piety, the love of 
God, and charity to mankind. Thus the legal claim of an 
adminiſtrator is confined to a very ſmall emolument, be- 
ſtowed on him by ſome founders, under the title of 
Djizme-bebha x. But how can even the moſt ſacred objects 
eſcape the gripe of avarice? Moſt of the. Nazirs and Mu- 
zewellys conſider the Wakfs entruſted to them as their pri- 


vate property. They comply, it is true, with the founder's 


will, and employ the YWa#fs for their deſtined purpoſes, as 
the payment of penſions, annual expenſes, &c.: but as the 
revenue always exceeds the annual demands; as this exceſs, 
called Fasla or e conſtitutes eat Fu _—_ 2 


— 


* Wann 1 which mation a — for choſe trivial | expents which 
he may be ſuppoſed to incur in the diſcharge of his duty. 
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each moſque; and as this fund, conſecrated by the name of 
Dolab, is under the care of the Nazir or Mutewelly, and 
deſtined to provide for the repairs, accidents, or calamities 
to which the Fakfs may be ſubject; thoſe adminiſtrators, 
whoſe conſciences are not the moſt delicate an the diſpoſal 
of them, gratify too often their avarice and 4 88885 in- 
tereſt. 
There is no imperial moſque whoſe annual revenue does 
not amount to eighty, a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
thouſand piaſtres: that of Sultan-Abmed is about a hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; of Sultan-Selim, two hundred thouſand; 
of Sultan-Suleymann, two hundred and fifty thouſand; of 
Sultan-Bayesid, three hundred thouſand ; and of Saint-So- 
pbia, more than a million of piaſtres. The annual expenſes 
never exceed a half, or at moſt two-thirds of thefe ſums; a 
large portion of the ſurplus is ſhared between the Nazir 
and Mutewelly. Theſe depredations are generally committed 
with impunity, becauſe government is ſuppoſed ignorant of 
them, for want of a legal accuſation. A new adminiſtra- 
tor has indeed the right of profecuting his predeceſſor, or 
his heirs ; but if he intends to plunder in his turn, he 
remains ſilent, and follows the fame ſyſtem. 

Theſe abuſes, which prevail more or lefs in the ma- 
nagement of all the Yakf5 throughout the empire, are 
leſs ſcandalous with regard to thoſe under the controul of 
the K/2/ar-Aghaſſy, eſpecially when the Sultan himſelf pays 
attention to his conduct. The legal profits of this chief 
of the black eunuchs are however conſiderable ; ſome of 

them are beſtowed on him by the founders ; others were 
granted by Moy/tapha Ill, when the demeſne FYakfs became 
farms for life. As this department was then entrufted to 


the miniſter of the finances, Mou/fapha III, as a recom- 
penſe 
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penſe for the right of Calemiye, granted a penſion of twWo 
hundred thouſand piaſtres to the Kislar-Agbalſ, and one 
of a hundred thouſand to his firſt clerk, Yasiadjy-Efendy. | 
He beſtowed alfo, inftead of the ſame privilege of Ca/emiye, 
a penſion of a hundred thouſand piaſtres on the Grand- 
Vegir, and one of fifty thouſand on the Deferdar-Efenay; 
theſe were ſuppreſſed by the reigning monate when he 
entruſted the demeſne Was to the Kizlar-Aghbaſſy, 

The employment of this firſt officer of the . is 
immenſe, ſince his adminiſtration comprehends more than 
five hundred moſques, with the Vaꝶñ annexed to them. 
He has a crowd of fubordinate Mutermellys, and every 
Wedneſday he holds a council in the feraglto. This coun- 
cil, called Haremeinn-Diwany, is compoſed of all the Mats. 
2wellys dependent on him, of the firſt clerks of the three 
offices of the Deſterdarie eſtabliſhed for the Wakfs, and 
of the Haremeinn-Mufetii/chy, a magiſtrate particularly ap- 

pointed to examine and finally determine every proceſs 
relative to this kind of property. This magiſtrate has 
ſubſtitutes, who bear alſo the name of Muſetiiſcb, reſident 
at Brouſſe and Adrinopie. He has the privilege of ſending. 
commiſſaries to all the provinces in the empire, when he 
wiſhes to enquire concerning the Vas of * Hare- 
meinn. 

The Grand-Yegir aa the Moupbhty have alſo each a Mau- 
fettiſch, who determines without appeal all caufes which 
concern the FYa#fs ſubject to their inſpection : except theſe 10 
Wakfs, all diſputes which may ariſe reſpecting this kin& © 
of property are referred throughout the whole 1 27725 to 
the ordinary magiſtrates. 

The revenues of theſe Y/akfs are a nene object, 

whoſe ſavings, if managed with fidelity, might be of great 
| 4E 2 ſervice 
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ſervice to the ſtate, without derogating from the will of 
the founder or the words of the patent. The ſingle fund, 
Haremeinn-Dolaby, of the Kizlar-Aghbaſſy, which is kept in 
the ſeraglio, amounts to ſeveral millions: in times of diftre; 
the Sultans apply to it for aſſiſtance, but always under the 
title of a loan, and under a formal obligation entered into 
by the miniſter of the finances, who engages in the name 

of government to reſtore what is borrowed, and to conſider 
it as a moſt ſacred debt obligatory upon the Sultan and the 
empire. 

Theſe FYakfs are augmented every year, either by eco- 
nomy, by new foundations, by gifts to the old eſtabliſh- 
ments, or by reſources afforded by the common Wakfs, 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

II. The public Wakfs are foundations deſtined for the 
ſapport of the poor and the general good of the nation: 
the text has in formed us, that they conſiſt of inns, foun- 
tains, wells, burying-grounds, 8c. to which muſt be added 
| hoſpitals, ſchools, colleges, public libraries, bridges, ora- 
tories near the high roads, allowance of food for the poor, 
rents applied to the uſe of different orders of Derwi/chs, 
penſions diſtributed to the miniſters of moſques, or to the 
relations and friends of the founders, charged with the 
duty of ſaying prayers, and reciting every day certain chap- 
ters of the Cour ann, for the repoſe of their ſouls. There 
are others which are -applied to the repairing of caſtles, 
fortrefles, frontier places, &c. The founders of theſe Wax, 
deſigned chiefly for the defence of the ſtate, are generally 
Paſchas, Beys, and other military officers. 

The foundation and management of this property are 
regulated by the ſame principles as thoſe of the moſques : 


ſome lay the foundation of thefe eſtabliſhments, others add 
| | | new 
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new funds bor their ſupport and preſervation. of theſe 
benefactors ſome diſpoſe of their property in an abſolute 
manner, committing it to the arbitrary care of the admini- 
ſtrator of the ſame eſtabliſhment; others, on the contrary, 
previouſly regulate the management of their donations, 
and ſometimes appoint a particular Mutewelly to 5 6720 of 5 
15 in the manner which they preſcribe. | 
As every founder may diſpoſe both of the adminiſtra- 
tion and produce of his Yakf, he has conſequently the 
right of uniting in the ſame perſon both theſe preroga- 
tives, the management of the Vat, and the uſufruct of 
it: he has even the power, with regard to the Vakfs be- 
longing to the moſques, to reſerve them for himſelf, or to 
diſpoſe of them in favour of his wife, of his children of 
either ſex, of his relations or friends; but at their death, 
that is, in caſe the branches Went by the founder be- 
come extinct, the uſufruct and revenues which they enjoyed 
are always beſtowed on the poor, without the magiſtrates 
of the place or the donor's other heirs having any right 
to make a different diſpoſition. It is the ſame in all caſes 
where the founder's intentions reſpecting the employment 
of the produce of his Yakfs are not clearly and poſitively 
expreſſed. Reſpecting the Wa#fs devoted in general terms 
to the uſe of the poor, the children, the deſcendants, in 
a word all the indigent relations of the founder, have the 
preference, each according to the degree of conſanguinity. 
Every proviſion in favour of any perſon, either by way 
of penſion or alms, is called Diibetb or Yezazf; and they 
who have the benefit of them bear the common denomina- 
tion of Mure2ica, which ſignifies a ſharer of charitable 
gifts. Theſe Wals require, as well as the firſt, the no- 
mination of an adminiſtrator, and a judicial act, perform- 
| ed 
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41 "Ui a magiſtrate, and regiſtered in his office, and 
alfo a clear and preciſe declaration of the manner in which 
its produce is to be employed. If theſe forms be omitted, 
the verbal act of the proprietor is legal only as long as he 
attends to it himſelf : he may revoke it when he pleaſes ; 
but if he dies without revoking it, and his heirs claim 
the property as a free pofſeſſion, the magiſtrate muſt then 
determine in a poſitive manner whether it be free pro- 
perty, Mulk, or an engaged poſſeſſion, Vaꝶf; the latter 
will be his deciſion if he be of the opinion of the Imam 
Ebu-Youſouph, who admits not the abſolute neceſſity of 
the nomination of an adminiſtrator. ' In the former caſe, 
the property 'devolves to the heirs; in the ſecond, they 
are deprived of it for ever. In theſe circumſtances, the 
magiſtrate appoints a Mutezwwelly, who becomes authorized 
to make a legal oppoſition to the pretenſions of the heirs. 

A donation, however, which is deſtitute of the requi- 
fite forms, is always valid, if the founder declares that his 
Maß ſhall take place after his death, becauſe then it re- 
ſembles property diſpoſed of by will : it muſt not exceed 
a third of his inheritance, ſince the law, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, allows not any one to diſpoſe by will of 
more than a third of his property, but if the Wah be be- 
ſtowed by a perſon afflicted with a mortal diſeaſe, who 
ſhould die incumbered with debt, then the act is not valid; 
if the other property, be inſufficient, the creditors may 


render the Ya#f null, and appropriate it, either the whole 


or part, to the diſcharge of their demands. 

It is alſo requiſite that the property which conſtitutes 
every WVakf ſhould abſolutely belong to the proprietor, 
and be completely at his diſpoſal. If it be in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of a third perſon, the act of donation 1 is never legal or 
valid: 
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valid : it is neceſſary then in all caſes that the property be 
diſpoſed of agreeably to the ſpirit and language of the law; 
it thus becomes irrevocable, and is N * by: pub- 


lic authority. 
To diſtinguiſh the aamihü e of theſe private un 


dations from thoſe of the moſques, the former are called 
Wakf-Mutewellifys, adminiſtrators of the Wakjs, and the 
latter Dieamy- Mutervelliſys, adminiſtrators of the temples. 


If there be not an inſpector, Nazir, each Mutewelly is ac- 


countable for his adminiſtration to the Mo//a, or ordinary 
judge of the place; all the magiſtrates being conſidered as 
repreſentatives of the ſovereign, the ſupreme adminiſtrator 
of the public property, of pious foundations, and of all 


the eſtabliſhments whoſe object is the worſhip of God or 
the general good of the nation. All the Mutewe/lys are re- 


_ quired by the law to pay the ſtricteſt attention to the ma- 
nagement of their Nat. It obliges them to conform 


ſcrupulouſly to the founder's will; forbids them to change 


the deſtination of his gifts, to employ for one object the re- 


venue conſecrated to another, and to apply to their own uſe 


or to that of their family any immoveable property be- 
longing to the Wakf, not even though they ſhould pay the 
rent of it. It makes them reſponſible for the improper uſe 
of the funds belonging to the FYatfs entruſted to their 
care, and for all expences contrary to the intentions of the 
founder. In caſe of diſhoneſty, the inſpector, or in his 
place the magiſtrate, has a right to deprive them of their 
office, and to ſubſtitute in their ſtead PRE of more in- 
tegrity. 

In thoſe caſes where the Wakf would be wicked 2 legal 


adminiſtrator, the magiſtrate may himſelf aſſume the ma- 
nagement of it, or name an occaſional Mutewelly, till the 
| = Cagi- 
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Cazi-aſker of Roumilid has otherwiſe diſpoſed of it. After 
the Moupbiy, this magiſtrate is the firſt of the Oulemas, 
poſſeſſes the higheſt tribunal in the empire, and has the ge- 
neral inſpection, Nazareth-dmme, of all the Math, of what- 
ever kind, from the time they become vacant by the death 
of the Muzewellys appointed by the founders of theſe pious 
eſtabliſhments. The Vaꝶß appropriated to the two Arabian 
cities are alone excepted, whoſe adminiſtration conſtantly 
devolves, in caſe of vacancy, to the Kizlar- Aghaſ of the 
ſeraglio, who in that part of his office is conſidered as 
repreſenting the Scherif of Mecca. 

All the property of the Va is in general conſidered 
as inalienable, becauſe the law declares it to belong to 
God, and allows man only the uſufruct of it. The ſale or 
alienation of a Va, is conſequently null and invalid. The 
Mutewellys have only the right of changing them, in caſes 
of neceſſity, for other immoveable property which is more 
- advantageous, or at leaſt of an equal value. Theſe pious 
exchanges, known by the name of IHibdal, are however 
ſubjected by the religious legiſlation to the inſpection of 
government, which for near a century has taken cogni- 


-  zZance of them, and authorized them by a Fermann or de- 


cree of the ſovereign, with a view of preventing the ini- 
quitous plans of diſhoneſt Mutewellys. 

Though every mortgage upon a Wakf be invalid, yet if it 
be anterior to its foundation, the mortgagee preſerves his 
_ claim inviolate; and in caſe the founder has no other 
means of diſcharging his debt, the foundation becomes 
null, and the property muſt be employed in payment, 
whether he be alive or dead; nor can his heirs, or even 
the Mutewelly whom he has appointed, make any legal op- 


poſition to this procedure. | 
* Though 
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Though uſury and all intereſt whatever be prohibited, 
yet with regard to this kind of property the law relaxes its 
rigour. When any Wakf requires immediate repairs, where 
the ſavings are not ſufficient to provide for them, and when 
the money requiſite cannot be obtained gratuitoufly, the 
Mutewelly is then authorized to borrow at intereſt the ne- 
ceſſary ſum, and to pay as far as one and a half for ten, 
that is, fifteen per cent.: but in all caſes it is neceſſary 
previouſly to obtain the formal) conſent of the magiſtrate. 
The Mutewellys are alſo permitted to lend at intereſt the 
favings of their Wakfs; and this intereſt, Dwer-/cher'y, is 
always from ten to fifteen per cent. but never more. They 
may employ them in the purchaſe of immoveable property, 
which aſſumes equally the name of Wakf. 

But in theſe caſes the firſt are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Vatfasſi, which ſignifies principal Watfs, 
and the property purchaſed with the revenue by that of 
Wakf-fer'y, that is, ſecondary Vat. The latter, in caſe 
of the diſtreſs, or for the real and evident advantage of the 
firſt conſtituted Wakfs, may be alienated, exchanged, or 
fold as free property, ſince the law conſiders them as the 
produce of the Wakfs, and not as Poſſeſſions co wertün 
into Wakfs, 

Every foundation or gift from a Chriſtian or non-Ma- 
N ſubject is equally received and reſpected, except 
it were beſtowed in favour of a church; in that caſe the 
law does not render the act void, except the Wan be 
formally claimed by legal heirs. 

In fine, all the Ya#fs of the firſt and cal claſſes bear 
the denomination of Watf-/cher”y, legal Math becauſe their 
foundation is dictated and ſanctioned by the religious le- 
iſlation. They are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the third 
| 4 F | claſs, 
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claſs, which are called Vakf-ddy, common Wakfs, as being 
authorized only by the civil legiſlation, or the private 
authority of the ſovereign and the modern Oulemas. 

III. The common Wakfs are diſtinguiſhed by certain 
peculiar characteriſtics. Formerly, when the opulent 
moſques converted their ſavings to profit, and increaſed by 
acquiſitions the wealth of their Wakfs, they paid only 
half the price of the immoveable property which they pur- 
chaſed, allowing the ſeller the uſe of it for a limited time, 
by paying an annual rent. 

The proprietors conſented to theſe long leaſes, not only 
for convenience, but from a motive of devotion, becauſe 
the ſale, or rather the reſignation of the immoveable pro- 
perty to the moſque, had always the form of an abſolute 
donation, under the ſacred name of FYakf. On this prin- 
ciple contracts were drawn up; and the proprietor was 
conſidered ſimply as a tenant, under the title of Muteſ- 
ſarif, which ſignifies an occupier, poſſeſſor, tenant. In 
the regiſter of the moſque it is expreſſed that the proprie- 
tor is to enjoy for a certain number of years the immove- 
able property already reputed a Va, on account of a 
ſum of money conſidered as paid, under the name of 
Idjear-muddjele, anterior rent, or entrance money, and of 
another which he-obliges himſelf to pay yearly, under that 
of Idjear-muedjele, or poſterior payment, which is always 
valued at the tenth of the annual rent agreed upon be- 
tween the parties. 

At the expiration of the term the poſſeſſor loſt all his 
claims upon the property, and it became abſolutely an- 
nexed to the moſque. If the poſſeſſor died before the time 
appointed, the moſque, ever faithful to its engagements, 
reckoned for the remaining years with the legitimate heirs 

of 
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of the deceaſed; or, if they were wanting, with the public 
farmers, Emin Beitbul- mali, who are authorized to receive 
the property of thoſe who die without natural heirs, 

As in this kind of FWa#fs the repairs were always at the 
expenſe of the moſque, there aroſe continual' diſputes, 
particularly when the moſque took poſſeſſion of its new 
_ Wakf. The law-ſuits which theſe conteſts produced, whe- 

ther from the unenlightened zeal of the Muteweilys, or 
from the imperfect accounts kept by the proprietors or 
their heirs, became ſo ſcandalous in the laſt century, that 
government made new laws for the ſake of theſe Wakfs. 

By theſe it is ordained, that the moſques. ſhall acquire 
poſſeſſions at a moderate price; that the repairs ſhall be 
Paid for by the tenants; and that they and their family 
ſhall have the uſe of the property for ever. This new 
ſyſtem, which is rigorouſly obſerved, comprehends the 
rules which are followed at * relative to the com- 

mon Vat. 
The owner of any immoveable property reſigns it to a 
moſque, under the title of Vaꝶj, for a ſum amounting to 
not more than ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent. For ex- 
ample, for what is worth fifty thouſand livres, the moſque 
pays five, ſix, or ſeven thouſand, and the proprietor who 
continues to enjoy his poſſeſſion, as a gift beſtowed by the 
generoſity of the moſque, pays it an annual rent of ſixty, 
eighty, or a hundred livres. This is in fact the intereſt of 
the ſum paid by the moſque, and is conſequently regu- 
lated in the ſame proportion. The agreement is free, and 
ſubject entirely to the will of the parties concerned. From 
this connection both the founders and the moſques derive 
very material advantages, in being exempt from the or- 
I" laws which regulate civil property. i 
41 2 The 
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The founder is benefited, 1. by remaining maſter of 
the property, either by occupying it himſelf, or by letting 
it to a tenant ; 2. in caſe of debts afterward contracted, b 
being exempt from law-ſuits, ſince every Wa#f is a ſacred 
poſſeſſion, free from the claims of creditors; 3. by bein 
able to tranſmit it in equal portions to his children of either 
ſex, which is otherwiſe with regard to free property, move- 
able or immoveable, of which the law adjudges one por- 
tion to the females, and two to the males; 4. by having 
the power of diſpoſing freely of the ſame Fa#f, in favour 

of whom he pleaſes; 5. by ſaving his property from the 
vicinal redemption, Schefy, which each proprietor exerciſes 
over immoveable poſſeſſions contiguous to his own, by 
having, in caſe of its * ſold, the — to any 
other purchaſer. 

Theſe Wakfs are not leſs advantageous to the moſques, 
ſince they procure them, x. the ſolid ſupport of their 
funds, of which theſe immoveables are the ſecurity ; 
2. the payment of the neceſſary repairs, to which the te- 
nant is ſubject, and which his own intereſt will not allow 
him to negle&; 3. the benefit ariſing from caſual improve- 
ments of the Yakf, which are called by the ſacred name of 
Teberrũ, that means a gratuitous advantage; 4. the fees 
paid to them when it is transferred to another poſſeſſor; 
and, 5. the inheritance of the property, which devolves 
entirely to the moſque, if the proprietor dies without 
children. 

In theſe two laſt hes: the moſques are eflentially 
concerned: the Va cannot be alienated without the 
participation and formal agreement of the Mutewe/ly. He 
only has a right to authorize the transfer, by inſerting it 
in the regiſter of the moſque, or * delivering to the new 

5 poſſeſſor 
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poſſeſſor a writing ſigned with his own hand, Temeſ#k, in 
which the alienation is always mentioned as a grant, Fera- 
ghath, without introducing the ſum agreed upon between 
the contracting parties. The lawful heirs and the pur- 
chaſers have the ſame privileges from this transfer. 

Many circumſtances may occaſion the ſale of theſe 

22 and at each change the moſque derives conſider- 
able advantages, under the name of Ræſimn-Feragbatb, 
which ſignifies fines of alienation. The ſame emoluments 
ariſe alſo as often as the poſſeſſor lets out the property 
to leaſe, which is allowable for no other than common 
Wakfs : in theſe caſes, the agreement receives the ſanction 
of the Muzewelly, under the ſimple name of Feragharh, 
ſince the adminiſtrators of the moſques have one uniform 
mode of conduct in all theſe proceedings. The magiſ- 
trates, Mufettiſcbs, or in their ſtead the common judges, 
examine, in caſes of controverſy, the nature of theſe grants, 
and diſtinguiſh thoſe which are abſolute from thoſe which 
are otherwiſe. They characterize the former by the name 
of Feragh Caty, and the latter by that of Fragb- Mil- Mea. 
In conſequence of their decree, the Mutetellys acknow- 
ledge or reject the right GE him whote cn Has been 
conteſted. 

With regard to inheritance the mee derive a ftill 
greater advantage: they inherit all this kind of immove- 
able property, of which the proprietor dies without chil- 
dren. In that caſe the VWaꝶf devolves to the moſque as a 
vacant poſſeſſion, Mabboul, to the excluſion of all the na- 
tural heirs, even of the grand- children. The reaſon is, 
becauſe the right of ſucceſſion belon ging to ſons or daugh- 
ters who die in their parents life-time cannot be tranſ- 
mitted to their deſcendants, If they die without children 

after 
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after their parents, their portion of the property is equally 
inherited by the moſque, to the excluſion of their bro- 
thers and ſiſters, co-heirs of the ſame poſſeſſion. This ex- 
cluſion is extended alſo to children in a foreign country, 
agreeably to the canonical law, which, with regard to free 
property, deprives of his right every heir Who is beyond 
the limits of the empire. 

The moſque exerciſes equally its right of "OI 
over all the Vals which a proprietor without children 
' wiſhes, during his illneſs, to diſpoſe of in favour of an- 
other. This donation is not valid, except the fick perſon 
afterward recovers his health : if he dies, the moſque is 
the ſole heir of this property. An immenſe number of 
theſe Wakfs become appropriated to the moſques, either 
through the proprietors neglecting, when they have no 
children, to ſecure them by a formal grant to their next 
heirs, or by the repeated ravages of the plague in many 
provinces of the empire, but particularly at Conſtantino- 
ple, where frequently, in the ſpace of eight or fifteen days, 
whole families are ſwept away, without any of the legiti- 
mate heirs having either time or recollection to ſecure the 
Wakfs of his family. 

Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages which reſult from 
the nature of theſe foundations to relations and diſtant 
heirs, the proprietors are dazzled by the conveniences 
which they perſonally enjoy from ſuch alienations. As 
the law allows them both to Muffulmen and non-Muſſul- 
men, perſons of all nations and religions become poſſeſſors 
of theſe Naß; and conſequently at preſent a large por- 
tion of the immoveable property throughout the empire 
is engaged to the Mahometan temples. It may eaſily be 


ons} how much this circumſtance augments the poſ- 
| | ſeſſions 
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ſeſſions and revenues of the moſques, and the . > hogs 
tunes of their adminiſtrators, by the privileges allowed 
them, not to mention the illicit gain which they may ac- 
quire in the exerciſe of their office. The half of theſe 
profits is reſerved for the Mutewelly ; a fourth is ſhared - 
among all the clerks, Kiatibs, of his office; the regiſter, 
Rougnamedjy, has an eighth; and the remaining eighth 
belongs to the Djabys, collectors of all the revenues of the 
moſque. One motive which encourages this alienation of 
property is the dread of fire, ſo frequent where the houſes 

are of wood: in confequence of this accident the proprie- 
tor, beſides the ſum already received for converting his 
poſſeſſion into a Wakf, has a right to diminiſh the annual 
rent which he pays to the moſque. This is regulated by 
the value of the land, which, ' notwithſtanding the fire, 
preſerves the character of a Va: an eſtimate is made of 
it; and thence it takes the name of 4r/a-y-Moucated, eſti- 
mated ground, or Moucated-y-Wakf, a Wakf which has been 
valued, and the new rent is called 'Mozcared-y-Ar/a, or 
Edjhr-Mij5l, that is, the rent of the ground, the comparative 
or reduced rent. 

Though the poſſellor be at liberty to diſpoſe of the 
ground as he pleaſes, he cannot build upon it without 
the formal conſent of the moſque, and a written permiſ- 
fion from the Mutewelly. If he neglects this leave, the 
moſque has a right to demoliſh the edifice, or to appro- 
priate it abſolutely to itſelf, though it were erected under 

the authority and with the expreſs permiſſion of the ma- 

_ giſtrate of the place. For this no recompence' could be 
demanded, unleſs the proprietor died inſolvent: then the 
indemnity in favour of the creditors is eſtimated not by 

the 
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the! value of the buildin g. but according to * worth of 


its materials, ſuppoſing it entirely demoliſhed. 

The rigour of theſe laws obliges then the poſlefior of 
as ground not to diſpoſe of it without the expreſs permiſ- 
ſion of the moſque. : When this form is complied with, he 
may erect a'building, either as a Yaky, or as free property, 
Mul (becauſe it is allowed to erect a building which is 
free property upon the land of a af,” but never a build- 


ing which is a Vu upon free ground). In the former caſe 


his agreement with the moſque is altered ; he receives an 
additional ſum, in proportion to which his annual rent is 
increaſed, and thus he erects a new building where the 
old was deſtroyed. In the latter, the edifice becomes free 
property, entirely unconnected with the moſque : the pro- 
prietor may tranſmit it to his remoteſt heirs, conforma- 


bly to the law of ſucceſſion reſpecting free property; it 


may be ſold without the leave of the moſque, without the 
Temeſſuk of the Mutewelly, by a contract, Heudjeth, made 
in the preſence of the magiſtrate, in the ſame manner as 


all free property. The proprietor, his heir, or the pur- 


chaſer, pay only to the moſque the annual rent impoſed 
upon the land, which is always conſidered as a Fakf : this 
rent is ſo inalienable, that if the proprietor of. the building 
wiſhed to appropriate it to another moſque, as a legal or 
common Va,, he would be no leſs obliged to adhere to 
the former payment. The payment of this annual rent 
muſt be made with the greateſt exactneſs: if the tenant 
neglects it for three years ſucceſſively, eſpecially if abſence 
be the cauſe, the moſque has a right to ſeize the „ 
and diſpoſe of it at pleaſure. 
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| These laws, WORE to the He of Wau hich have oY 
been burnt, are absolately the same- as those respecting the ; 
waste lands which the Sultans have begtowed on the different 
mosques, under the title of Arsa—-y-— Moucates : from thence 1 
the mosques derive on] y an annual rent, but with that e, 
connect certain profits, arising from their being cultivated, from 
the construction of buildings, and from their being transferred 
from one possessor to another. The land which is occupied by the 
suburb of Pera, was an extensive vineyard when Constantinople 
was conquered by Mahommed II. under the title of Arsa 5 
 Moucatea—-Bayezid II. bestowed it on the mosque which he 
founded. The annual rent derived from it amounts to twelve 
thousand five hundred piastres, or about eleven hundred and 
sixty six pounds sterling. The ground on which the hotel of 
the Swedish ministers is built, and of which the Crown is the 
proprietor, is part of this land, and pays yearly to the same 
mosque, a rent of an hundred and eighty W about two 
shillings and eleven pence. . 
Such is the nature of all ah W ü and | 
such the principle on which they are managed. By this view Þ| 
of their present state, and of the rules of their administration, 
it may be seen that they comprehend a large portion of the }| 
lands, immovable possessions, and riches in the empire; that a 
great number of Citizens have also property in them ; that they 
are superintended by officers of all degrees in the state; and 
that the ministers of the temples ranked in the class of simple 
pensioners form the lowest order of Oulan. ; | | 
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